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THE LAST CHIEF EXECUTIVE. 


We had determined to say nothing of 
the dead Administration. We had wish- 
ed that so weak and wicked a career 
should pass at once and utterly into ob- 
livion, and the nation forget that they 
had ever made so sad an experiment of 
being governed by Chance. Forever to 
bury its memory—this, we felt, would be 
most desirable to all; for as very few 
were found to follow it to the grave, so 
none, we were persuaded, could wish 
hereafter to know its ghost. 

But an Olympiad of guilt and folly is 
not so easily forgotten. An entire peo- 
ple betrayed, befooled and insulted, for a 
period of four years, cannot fail to carry 
with them a bitter remembrance. It can 
be none the less bitter and abiding, that a 
universal and profound contempt has long 
taken the place of indignation; since men 
had far rather be angry with their govern- 
ment, than blush for it. In view, there- 
fore, of this—-that the faith, so sacredly and 
deeply pledged to the strong necessities 
of the country, was summarily broken, 
like a rotten staff; that the great mea- 
sures of relief for which the People had 
so sternly struggled, were by him—a 
leader !—contemptuously snatched from 
their victorious hands ; that all the cher- 
ished principles, by proclaiming which 
he had alone dared to creep into a posi- 
tion to stumble upon power, were one by 
one blown away, like words spoken upon 
the wind; that rapidly, beyond all pre- 
cedent, the floodgates of corruption were 
thrown open—the Curule Chair sur- 
rounded by unblushing claimants for offi- 
ces not yet empty, quick credence given 
to every tale that could please the ‘ Ro- 
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man’s’ ear, men thrust from their seats 
without fault, to make room for others 
that came without merit, and power and 
sap everywhere bought and sold, open- 
y, as money in the Jewish Temple ;— 
that his own provident cupidity, mean- 
while, grew rich from sales, and con- 
tracts, and other public services; that— 
worse than this—the ancient dignity of 
the Commonwealth was constantly and 
recklessly violated, and the lustre of the 
national name began to sully, so that no 
citizen of this Republic could for years, at 
home or abroad, speak of its Chief Ruler 
without a feeling of shame ; and—more 
than all—that he dared to encroach upon 
the sacred Constitution, and paid his hol- 
low court to a hollow party, only less 
unprincipled than himself — grasping 
idly at still iarger power, like an infant for 
added baubles which it has not skill to 
hold :—in view of these things, and re- 
membering that no keeping of silence 
can avail to blot them from the Records 
of History, it seemed well not to appear to 
other nations and other times insensible, 
at least, to our disgrace—and with hasty 
justice, as the public career of this man 
closed—how differently from its begin- 
ning !—we sat down with an indignant 
pen, and this line from the Great Drama- 
tist before us— 


‘« We are peremptory to destroy this traitor- 
ous viper.” 


But while our pen yet lingered on the 
bitter words of our motto, still another 
mood came over us. We were struck 
with profound sorrow, that any man 
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should, for any object, so utterly fling 
away the heritage of a fair fame, an 
almost every better trait of a once esti- 
mable public character. We felt, more- 
over, a species of apprehension for the 
future of our country, where such vast 
means of corruption, such manifold temp- 
tations to the corruptible, exist in the 
appliances of executive patronage ; and 
where the possession of such appliances 
ina single hand, may, at any time, lead 
one—too weak to control himself, or too 
despotic to forbear the control of others— 
into grasping at unlimited power. We 
were filled, too, with the deepest regret, 
that the Whig party should ever have been 
the means, however inadvertently, of 
raising such a man to so responsible and 
dangerous a post;—with admiration, 
also, that in his total abandonment of all 
faith, and principle, and decent doctrine, 
he should have found so ready and warm 
a welcome in the bosom of the Democra- 
cy. Towards even the recreant himself, 
we began to experience a kind of relent- 
ing, as for one who had been the peculiar 
spoiled pet of Circumstances—always 
tumbling, by some hap-hazard felicitous 
rap from one or another of them, into 
some marvellous good fortune, till at last 
he had fallen upon a position for which 
he was hopelessly unfit. 

With such a blending of feelings, 
then, do we proceed with a short, unem- 
bellished narrative respecting the late 
Chief Executive. Ina simple statement 
of even a few facts, at such a period, some 
useful lessons may be learned : certainly 
we have far other motives than merely 
to vituperate one who has once been at 
the head of the nation. 

We have no personal animosity to 
gratify, nor have we a feeling on this 
subject that is not entertained, to a great- 
er or less degree, by nearly all men of all 
parties. We do not pray for any interpo- 
sition of Providence, as a punishment up- 
on the head of an unfaithful servant; on 
the contrary, we desire him to have “time 
and space for repentance ;” and to refresh 
his memory, and aid him in this pious 
undertaking, we design to “ set his sins 
in order before him.” 

In the month of December, 1839, there 
was assembled at Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, a National Whig Convention, 
composed of delegates from every Con- 
gressional District in the Union, to dis- 
charge the important duty of selecting 
candidates for the office of President and 
Vice President. There had been no mere- 
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ly political convention for many years, to 
the proceedings of which the people look- 
ed with greater anxiety. They were the 
representatives of a constituency num- 
bering a large majority of the American 
eople. The dynasties of Jackson and 
fan Buren had been grievous and op- 
pressive ; the will of the people had been 
disregarded; the Constitution and the 
laws had been wantonly violated; all 
classes had suffered, and men of business 
looked with dismay at the prospects be- 
fore them. Corruption and peculation 
had been suffered to grow into a system, 
until at length a man of reasonably hon- 
est character was looked upon with dis- 
trust. In this state of things, the people 
sought for a change both of men and 
measures ; and this reformation was to 
be effected by a change in the executive 
station. The convention was a Whig 
convention; its political character was 
decided ; its objects and aims were of a 
positive character; and no man of how- 
ever mean a capacity could mistake their 
purposes. For the a of this par- 
ty were no secret; from Maine to Geor- 
gia they had been proclaimed on the 
house-tops; there was not an orator or a 
newspaper by whom, or through which 
their distinctive doctrines had not been 
again and again promulgated. Many of the 
rominent leaders of the Whig party were 
in attendance as delegates at that conven- 
tion; many who had grown gray in the 
public service, and whose commanding 
abilities and high standing had pointed 
them out as fit representatives of a great 
party. Amongst these delegates, and by 
no means the least vociferous for Whig 
measures, was John Tyler, of Virginia. 
It was here that this gentleman was 
first branght within the distinct purview 
of the American people, by the acci- 
dent of his nomination for Vice-Presi- 
dent of this Convention. Prior to 
that time, it was known to the more 
intelligent that he had been, at differ- 
ent times, a member of the Virginia 
House of Delegates and of Congress, 


Governor of the State, and Senator of 


the United States. The peculiar circum- 
stances under which the more important 
of these stations had been conferred on 
him, and which had won for him a popu- 
lar notoriety in Virginia as the luckiest 
of living men, were but imperfectly un- 
derstood beyond the limits of that State. 
Many steadfast opponents of Jacksonism, 
—not remembering that he had been 
elected to the U. 8. Senate by a combina- 
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tion of all the anti-Jackson force in the 
Virginia Legislature, with a small portion 
of the Jackson party, thus securing him a 
small majority over John Randolph, who 
then labored under a suspicion of insani- 
ty, and a conviction of utter unfitness for 

e Senatorial dignity—had a grateful 
recollection of his votes against some of 
the most exceptionable of Jackson’s nomi- 
nations, and his sturdy resistance, at a 
late period, to the removal of the deposites. 
From this time (1834) Mr. Tyler had 
been generally regarded as a Whig, 
though indulging vagaries, oailanaite 
only in a Virginian of the * State Rights’ 
School. It was not known, out of the 
State, that he, then a Member of the 
State Legislature, had incurred the just 
displeasure and forfeited the confidence 
of the Whigs of Virginia, by consenting 
to be proposed and supported by their 
opponents, aided by a few nominal whig 
Abstractionists, known as ‘ the Impracti- 
cables,’ against William C. Rives, the 
candidate lor reélection of nearly the en- 
tire Whig force in the Legislature, and 
who must have been slenaal but for the 
conduct of the half dozen « Impracticables’ 
before mentioned. 

But Mr. Tyler appeared in the Har- 
risburg convention an uncompromising 
Whig, and an ardent supporter of Mr. 
Clay as the Whig candidate for Presi- 
dent. We are assured, indeed, that it 
was for this reason he was appointed 
a delegate by his constituents. The 
majority of the convention, after some 
three days deliberation, decided to place 
General Harrison in nomination. This 
was a sore decision for the supporters 
of Mr. Clay, numbering nearly half 
the convention, comprising a very great 
preponderance of its most able and emi- 
nent* members, and undoubtedly backed 
by the feelings and wishes—apart from 
considerations of prudence and policy 
—of nine-tenths of the entire majority. 
Nearly the whole public expected the 
nomination of Mr. Clay by that body. 
His eminent services in public life for 
more than a quarter of a century, his com- 
manding abilities, his liberal and manly 
views on all the great questions of the 
day, and the warm attachment felt for 
him personally in every part of the land, 
all conduced to render him acceptable as 
a candidate for the Presidency. But we 
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do not censure the convention for select- 
ing another in his place; its action was 
the result of careful and grave delibera- 
tion, and an earnestness of purpose mo- 
ving straight onward to one great object 
—the relief of the country. 

Among those, however, most deeply 
aggrieved by the preference of General 
Harrison, was John Tyler, who, by vir- 
tue of his being an Ex-Governor, was one 
of the Vice Presidents for the occasion. 
The convention adjourned for the night 
(Thursday) immediately upon the annun- 
ciation that General Harrison had been 
nominated for President. It is understood 
that Mr. Tyler passed a good part of the 
ensuing night, in weeping over the deci- 
sion just made, and in counselling with 
others of like faith, in the hope ot disco- 
vering some means by which it might be 
set aside and Mr Clay still nominated. 
The project was at length found hopeless, 
and abandoned. 

The selection of a candidate for Vice 
President to be placed on the same ticket 
with General Harrison was now an object 
of deep solicitude. The friends of General 
Harrison apprehending disaffection, to 
some extent, among the friends of the 

reat statesman, whose claims to the 
ighest place had been deferred, in obe- 
dience to a supposed necessity, insisted 
that the nomination to the second post 
should be tendered to and accepted by a 
known and ardent Clay man. To this 
end, the Kentucky delegation were asked 
to permit the nomination of their distin- 
guished compatriot, John J. Crittenden. 
They declined, having no time to commu- 
nicate with Mr. Crittenden, and feeling 
unauthorized to pledge his assent. 
North Carolina delegation were then urged 
to present a fellow citizen for the Vice 
Presidency, and, on their declining, the 
names of Governor Dudley and Ex- 
Goveror Owen of their State were suc- 
cessively suggested to them, but to no 
purpose. Benjamin Watkins Leigh, a 
name which recalls the noblest days and 
the noblest men of Virginia, was likewise 
pressed to accept the nomination, (being 
resent,) but peremptorily declined it. 
t of all, John Tyler was proposed, 
and, on inquiry, it appeared that no con- 
sideration of delicacy, growing out of his 
position as a delegate to the Convention, 
and a Vice President of that body, would 





* Among the officers of the Convention were nine Ex-Governors of States—-the Presi- 
dent and eight Vice Presidents, of whom we cannot call to mind but one who did not 


advocate the nomination of Mr. Clay. 
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bar his acceptance. The proposition was 
rapidly concurred in, those who had sug- 
ested other names withdrew them, and 
ohn Tyler was unanimously nominated 
as the Vice President of the United States. 

These facts are here stated to refute the 
utterly baseless, but incessantly reiterated 
falsehood, that Mr. Tyler was selected as 
the candidate because of his notorious hos- 
tility to a United States Bank. There 
exists no shadow of foundation for it. 
True, there was no nomination of Vice 
President prior to that of Mr. T.—there 
was no formal tender of the nomination 
to any other person. Time was precious 
and events pressing on that fatal morning, 
when the delegates were required to select 
a candidate for the second office, to which 
hardly a thought had been given during 
the intensely excited canvass of the pre- 
ceding three days. But had there been 
— for anticipating an acceptance 

rom either of the other Statesmen already 
named, or John Bell, of Tennessee, who 
was also suggested, but abandoned be- 
cause (in the absence of a Tennessee de- 
legation) no one could say that he would 
not decline the honor, Mr. John Tyler 
and his anti-Bank notions, if he then 
entertained any, would never have been 
put in requisition. None Of the states- 
men suggested before him was known as 
an adversary, some of them were pro- 
minent advocates, of a Bank. But in 
truth their opinions on this point were not 
at all canvassed or considered material. 
Had the selection of an anti-Bank candi- 

ate for Vice President been deemed es- 
ential, he would hardly have been looked 
for in a devoted supporter of Mr. Clay for 
the Presidency. 

General Harrison and Mr. Tyler were 
chosen President and Vice President by an 
overwhelming majority. General! Harri- 
son died, thirty days after his inaugura- 
tion, and Mr. Tyler succeeded to the 
Presidency. He thereupon issued an Ad- 
dress to the People, which was plainly 
and generally understood to indicate his 
resolution to unite in such measures with 
regard to the currency, as the new Whig 
Congress (which General Harrison had 
called to meet in extra session, at an early 
day,) should deem advisable. A variety 
of circumstances concur to evince that 
such was at that time his intention. 

But the tenor of his Message, on the 
assembling of Congress, gave indications 
of a change—or rather of a disposition to 
hold himself in reserve on this subject, 
and watch the chances which might turn 
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up in the course of the inevitable strug- 
gle. He spoke of the Sub-Treasury and 
an old-fashioned Bank, as having been 
alike condemned by the public voice, and 
indicated the expediency of adopting some 
third or intermediate plan, which was 
very vaguely ‘shadowed forth.’ Plain 
men were puzzled to divine what was 
meant by this. Obviously, there were 
just two principles on which the fiscal 
affairs of the nation could be conducted— 
the one, that of the Sub-Treasury, making 
the Government its own banker, exclu- 
sively ; the other, that preferred by nine- 
ty-nine in every hundred business men, 
who seek out the best bank within a con- 
venient distance, collect through it, de- 
posit with it, and buy from it. Other 
modes than these two we do not know; 
and it would puzzle the subtlety of an 
Abstractionist to devise another. To any 
but an Abstractionist it must appear evi- 
dent that a bank of a large capital, char- 
tered by the general government, but 
managed by the leading business men of 
the several States, with offices in each, 
and issuing a currency every where 
equal to specie, would be far safer, more 
convenient, more useful as a depository 
and fiscal agent of that government, than 
could any number or aggregation of State 
Banks, limited in their capital and sphere 
of operations, issuing notes which they 
would not even receive uniformly of each 
other, nor of the government, and not 
amenable to the laws and the supervision 
of the government, but subject to the 
capricious legislation and policy of their 
several States. It was not surprising, 
therefore, that a decided majority of the 
new Congress, considering themselves 
instructed and deputed by the people to 
take efficient action on the subject of the 
currency, not merely to repeal the Sub- 
Treasury act, but to provide a practical 
substitute, believed that they could in 
no way so readily and thoroughly effect 
this important end as by chartering, under 
some form, a new United States Bank. 
But it was not because he differed with 
the mass of the Whigs on this subject, 
that Mr. Tyler found it expedient to 
abandon the party which elected him, 
and take refuge in the open arms of 
their deadly antagonists. The Bank 
rupture was not the cause but the conse- 
quence of that change—a plainly foregone 
conclusion. Had he desired to retain the 
confidence and fellowship of the party 
to which he owed his election—had he 
not been tempted by flatterers and time- 
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servers to indulge a longing for that re- 
election, which the principles and the 
affections of the Whigs alike sternly for- 
bade—there would have been no trouble 
with regard toa Bank. He would have 
called around him the leading Whigs in 
Congress, frankly stated to them his 
difficulty and his anxiety to have it obvi- 
ated, and a few hours would have served 
to devise some compromise on which 
all could have united. But the case was 
far otherwise. Congress passed one Bank 


suengrineven — 
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‘bill, moulded on its own convictions of 


the wants of the country, and the duty ot 
the government. Mr. Tyler vetoed it. 
Having now, as was fairly presumed, a 
distinct statement, in the Veto Mes- 


sage of the President’s ground of ob- 
jections Congress passed another Bank 
bill, expressly framed to obviate those 
objections, and this was in like manner 
vetoed, although it had been submitted 
beforehand to Mr. Tyler and amended at 
his own suggestion,* so as (it was sup- 


* The conduct of Mr. Tyler on this occasion evinced such incredible weakness as 
well as want of integrity, that future generations will with difficulty be brought to 
credit the most sober record of his whiffling, faltering, self-seeking knavery. We deem 
jit advisable, therefore, to fortify our statements by the testimony of eye and ear wit- 
nesses, who are widely known as incapable of a departure from the naked truth. We 
annex, therefore the 


Statement of Senator Berrien. 


“When the bill for the establishment of a fiscal agent, which had been reported by 
Mr. Clay, had been returned with the Veto of the President, I was requested to unite with 
Mr. Sergeant in preparing and reporting a bill to establish a Bank on the basis of the 
projet submitted to the Senate of Mr. Ewing, or such other bill, as we believed could 
become a law. ‘The alternative authority was given expressely with a view to enable 
us to ascertain, with more precision than was found on the Veto Message, in what par- 
ticular form the President would feel authorized to approve such a bill; and the whole 
power was conferred and received in a spirit of conciliation to the Executive, and from 
an earnest desire on the part of the majority in Congress to co-operate with the Presi- 
dent in the adoption of some fiscal agent which should meet the wishes and the wants 
ofthe Country. Mr. Sergeant and I waited on the President, and, at my request, Mr. 
C. Dawson accompanied us. 

“It is not proposed to detail the particulars of the conversation at this interview, un- 
less it shall be desired by some one who has the authority of the President for asking it. 
It suffices to state the result. The President, referring to his Veto Message, expressed 
himself in favor of a fiscal agent divested of the discounting power, and limited to deal- 
ing in bills of Exchange other than those drawn by one citizen of a State upon another 
citizen of the same State. He declared his determination to confer with his cabinet on 
the question, whether the assent of the States ought to be required in the establishment 
of the agencies to be employed by the Corporation, and also, as to the propriety of holding 
with us that informal communication, promising to inform us of the result by a note to be 
sent in the course of the day. In the course of the same day, Mr. Webster came to the 
Capitol, with instructions, as he stated, to communicate to me verbally the determination 
of the President, he (the President) believing that that mode of communication would 
be equally acceptable with the written one that had been promised. He proceeded to 
state, that the President would approve a bill for the establishment of a fiscal agancy 
limited to dealing in foreign bills of Exchange. And to the question whether he would 
require that the assent of the States should be obtained for the establishment of the 
agencies to be employed by the Corporation, he answered that he would not. He sug- 
gested the expediency of changing the name of the Corporation, which was acquiesced 
in; and byan arrangement then made with Mr. Webster, I received Mr. Ewing and Mr. 
Sergeant at my lodgings at five o’clock of the same afternoon. The details of the bill, 
subsequently introduced by Mr. Sergeant, were then and there agreed upon, in con- 
formity with the views ofthe President, as communicated to me by Mr. Webster and re- 
peated by Mr. Ewing, whether the President would require the assent of the States to 
the establishment of the agencies, he, Mr. Ewing, likewise replied in the negative. The 
sketch thus arranged was committed to Mr. Sergeant, who prepared from it the bill 
which he subsequently introduced in the House of Representatives, a copy of which 
was, as I understood, from Mr. Sergeant, before introducing it, sent to Mr. Webster to 
be by him submitted to the President. This was the same bill which subsequently 
passed both Houses of Congress, and which was returned by the President with his 
second Veto, * J. MacpHerson Berrien.” 
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posed) to ensure his assent. There was 
a most anxious desire on the om of the 
Whigs in Congress, to conform to his 
views and feelings so far as it was pos- 
sible to ascertain them. It only failed to 
do this because nothing less than a se- 
cond veto would forward Mr. Tyler's 
design of carrying over a portion of the 
Whig party to its adversaries, winning 
the fervent gratitude of those adversries 
for his persistent and successful resis- 
tance to that great object of their hatred, 
a National Bank, and thus placing him- 
self at the head of a new combination 
which would be constrained to support 
him for re-election* as, for once, (to use 
a phrase of the Madisonian,) ‘ President 
in his own right.’ 

This project was successful in its first 
stages, as treachery mainly is; it failed 
utterly to secure the coveted reward, in 
its consummation, as treachery always 
does. Those who at first were loud- 
est in laudation of the ultra Roman 


virtue and disinterested patriotism of 


the Executive, were in due time found 
among the most fluent and the coars- 
est in their reproaches of the traitor- 
ous simpleton who had idly imagined 
that he could gain the confidence of his 
adversaries by an infamous betrayal of 
his supporters. So long as they were 
only required to give empty compli- 
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vice—so long as they were asked 
but to cavil and to toast the Whig 
elevé who was vetoing Whig measures 
and proscribing those who had aided his 
elevation, to give their places to those 
who had opposed it to the utmost—the 
price of treachery was paid without stint 
or scruple. But when the time at length 
came for the substantial requital of his 
perfidy—when Mr. a made his ap- 
peal to his new allies for their voices and 
their votes in aid of his re-election, a 
universal shout of derision gave their 
only answer. Here and there a solitary 
office-holder or office-seeker, was found to 
set up a faint and hypocritical ery for 
‘justice to John Tyler’! How utterly 
hollow, forced and awkward! Two 
Tyler Democrats, engaged in manufactur- 
ing public sympathy or party support for 
the National Calamity, if by any chance 
they had been brought to look each other 
full in the face, must have yielded toa 
more imperative necessity for laughter 
than ever constrained two Roman augurs. 

At last, when the time came for 
testing the sincerity of words by deeds, 
even the empty vanity of lip-service was 
refused, or very grudgingly given. Mr. 
Tyler’s office-h ders and Treasury-ied 
presses kept up a fussy show of activity 
and zeal in his cause, which had no oth- 
er effect than that of proving his utter 








ments in return for substantial ser- destitution of the confidence or good will 





Memorandum by Mr. Sergeant. 


“In compliance with a request to testify what I know of the matter embraced in the 
above statement by Judge Berrien, I have carefully examined the same, and concur with 
him in every part of it, excepting only that which details the conversation he had with 
Mr. Webster. The rest is personally known to me ; but not having been present at the 
interview between Judge Berrien and Mr Webster, I cannot speak of it from any know- 
ledge of my own. I well remember, however, that Judge Berrien told me of what had 
passed, very soon after he had seen Mr. Webster (I think on the same day) in substance 
as he had reduced it to writing: so that I never had a doubt of its correctness. This 
conviction is confirmed by conversations between Mr. Webster and myself, which took 
place after the meeting with Mr. Ewing referred to by Judge Berrien, and before I 
moved the proposed bill in the House of Representatives. These conversations were 
brief, but they were by appointment, and not casual; were earnest and to the point,— 
so that I do not think there was any error in my understanding of them at the time, nor 
in my recollection since. 

**] desire farther to say, as I can do with unhesitating confidence, that my sole object in 
the whole proceeding, and, I believe, the object generally of those who took part in it, 
was, by a candid ascertainment and comparison of individual views and meal explana- 
nations, fairly obtained in perfect good faith, to endeavor to conciliate opinion and agree 
upon a measure which could become a law and meet the public exigency. So far as I 
know or believe, there was no other purpose whatever. Joun SERGEANT. 

‘“* Philadelphia, Nov. 2, 1841.” 


* On this head, see the explicit testimony of Hon. John M. Botts, and the coneurring 
history of the times. See also the Madisonian, passim. 
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of any part of the American people. His- 
tory has no parallel for the pungency of 
this man’s rebuke, for the depth of his 
humiliation. A President in secure and 
undisputed possession of the patronage 
and power of the Government, holding 
and exercising the power to dismiss at 
leasure, some twenty or thirty thousand 
unctionaries distributed through every 
township of the Union, who had aban- 
doned the party which elevated him, and 
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thrown himself and all he had into the 
arms of its deadly antagonist, because the 
former would not and the latter did* flatter 
him with hopes and promises of a re- 
election, was unable to obtain a single 
vote, for a nomination even, in the Na- 
tional Convention of that party for whose 
deceitful smiles he had sacrified truth, 
fidelity, character, the hope of honorable 
renown—in short, al] that a good man 
holds dear, and a bad man cannot affect to 





* It is exceedingly pleasant, and instructive, withal, to contrast the expressed emo- 
tions of the kind Democracy, when that party and Mr. Tyler were engaged in mutual 
courtship, with those significantly uttered, after the deluded man, having squandered 
his gifts in fostering this new affection, found himself suddenly, as being indeed of no 
longer use, deserted, despised, free to go any where else : 

‘Lean, rent and beggared by the strumpet—Wunp !"—(aura populi /) 

In particular, note our honest contemporary, the Democratic Review, which, 


——in November, 1842, expresseth 
great satisfaction in presenting its admir- 
ing readers with a daguerrotype face of the 
man, discoursing thereafter in this fashion : 
That ‘“‘the invaluable practical services 
recently rendered by Mr. Tyler to the 
cause of those principles which have al- 
ways been advocated by this Review, and 
sustained by its political friends, have at- 
tached to his position an interest which 
necessarily extends in no slight degree to 
his person also.” 


And afterwards, in a labored sketch of his 
life, it defendeth him in every point at is- 
sue between him and the party that 
put him into power—declaring in the 
course of it that “the firmness of Mr. 
Tyler had dispelled the gathering gloom 
(of the democrats) and the meed of appro- 
val awarded him by the patriot at the Her- 
mitage met with a willing response from 
the Democracy of the whole Union, until 
its echoes were lost in the caverns of the 
Rocky Mountains” !---(an expression im- 
plying that all those moveable persons who 

ave escaped from civilization into the 
the wilderness, belong to the ‘right sort’--- 
as they undoubtedly do.) 


And again,---That “‘ Mr. Tyler is now se- 
arated from the Federal (meaning the 
u1@) party, by an impassable gulph”--- 
and would he only go on so, the Democra- 
cy would think much of him ! 


in 1845, March Ist, is not even 
able to wait until the unlucky ‘ nondescript 
tertium quid, as it felicitously styles him, 
has left his chair of authority, but consci- 
entiously seizes this ‘ hybrid novelty’ four 
days in advance, for the express purpose of 
riding him (or it) summarily on a rail--- 
which it does, tothe ‘ admiration’, as be- 
fore, of all its readers, 

‘«« For even though the hour,” saith the Re- 
view, “ has not yet arrived, which is to be 
brightened by the reflection that Tylerism 
has ceased to exist, in any other than the 
past tense,” &c. 

And afterwards it declareth, “the blaze 
of a **Lone Star” streaming up over our 
south-western horizon, alone sheds a cer- 
tain degree of feebly reflected light on his 
retiring person, to redeem it from the en- 
tire darkness in which it would otherwise 
have gone down”---refusing to allow that 
those former ‘fiery passages’ with the 
Whigs, once so highly estimated, re- 
flect now any light on himseif or his an- 
tique friends, the Democracy. Also it 
observes: ‘* Men rarely love a treason so 
well as to forget to despise the traitor”--- 
which is remarkably true, for the authori- 
tyl; only that Loco-focoism, in those times, 
not only did “love the treason,” but ar- 
FECTED not to “ despise the traitor.” 

He pronounceth, too, this “hybrid tertium 
quid” a double traitor, as having originally 

- deserted from their ranks to the Whigs,— 
then back om to them ; (Scripture urgeth 
the same thing against the dog and the 
sow) ; and that, also, is most true, as we are 
happy to recognize; for surely no such 
man could well have arisen anywhere 
else. As John Tyler was born in the De- 
mocratic ranks, so has he naturally return- 
ed to die there: it is hard to say whether 
his political birth or death will do them 
the more honor. 
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despise. He had < filed his mind’ to make 
everything else subservient to this con- 
suming passion for a second term, and 
his Postmasters, Revenue Officers, Land 
Officers, and every species of Executive 
pensioners, had strained or seemed to 
strain every nerve to secure ‘Justice to 
John Tyler’ Many of the States had 
chosen their delegates by Congress Dis- 
tricts, so as to afford the most liberal op- 
rtunity for the play of intrigue and the 
ions of accident. One must have anti- 
cipated that amid the fierce, though sub- 
dued, struggles of the friends of Van Bu- 
ren, Calhoun, Cass, Buchanan, at least 
one Tyler delegate might have been 
slipped in, by playing off one strong fac- 
tion against another, and so securing the 
vote toa man so weak as to be feared by 
neither, as a sort of compromise or drawn 
battle. Aaron Burr, in his most obnox- 
ious days, with Mr, Tyler’s position and 
patronage, would have secured a fair 
show of strength in a Democratic Nomi- 
nating Convention. But the convention 
met; the satellites of the Executive also 
held a convention at the same time and 
place! They would exert a happy influ- 
ence by their presence! They would de- 
signate by their prompt unanimity the man 
best calculated to heal the fierce discord 
which reigned in the camp of the Demo- 
cracy. All labor lost! The real conven- 
tion quarreled and struggled for days, un- 
horsed the old party leaders, and consid- 
ered the claims of many aspirants to the 
succession, but never gave a thought to 
those of John Tyler. Many persons 
were proposed for President, many voted 
for, but John Tyler was never among 
them. From first to last, in calm or in 
storm, in days when all was hopeless 
anarchy, and in hours of relative harmo- 
ny, x! bine condescended to throw away 
a vote on John Tylex. And when the 
nomination was made, though the name 
of the candidate was a revelation to most 
of those who finally supported him, and 
many were at first disposed to rebel 
inst a choice so strange and unexpect- 
a ce of them contemplated the des- 
erate alternative of supporting John Ty- 
er. Yes: after a brief interval had been 
allowed for the expression of public sen- 
timent, the unwelcome, but indisputable 
truth overcame even the stubborn infatu- 
ation of this man himself. He found that 
he had no strength, no popularity, no 
party, not even a faction. Beyond his 
own office-holding dependents, nobody 
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talked of supporting him, and these did 
not mean it. They were even now spec- 
ulating on the relative chances of the two 
rea! candidates, and taking their posi- 
tions respectively according to their pre- 
dictions of the result. They alone labor. 
ed under the necessity of preserving a 
show of regard for him, and they alone 
¢'* it. Through the long agony of the 
succeeding desperate struggle, every man 
who possessed any power, moral or in- 
tellectual, of influencing the opinions or 
the conduct of men, was eagerly pressed 
into the arena—was called out by letters, 
his views solicited, his sayings repeated, 
his judgment relied on—but who asked, 
who thought, of the opinions of Mr. 
Tyler? And when the struggle was 
over, and the election of Polk proclaim- 
ed, there were cheers and congratulations 
for all the leaders and champions of the 
victorious host—there was an almost uni- 
versal and profoundly sincere sympathy 
for the great statesman, who, by calumny 
and fraud, by concealment and evasion, 
by falsehood and misrepresentation, had 
been overborne in the vehement contest. 
Thousands of determined adversaries, 
now that the struggle was over, bore a 
cheerful and hearty testimony to his lofti- 
ness of character, unequaled practical 
ability, and chivalrous magnanimity of 
soul. But who congratulated, who con- 
doled with, President Tyler? Who but 
his valiant trencher-men wished that the 
fortune of the victor, or the honor of the 
vanquished, had been his? Who cared 
whether he grieved or rejoiced at the is- 
sue? 

The closing scene of his miserable 
public life—the gradual wasting away of 
the ravenous crowd which so recently be- 
sieged the portals of the Executive Man- 
sion—the shameless transfer of their sy- 
cophancy to the prospective dispenser of 
Treasury manna—the solitude (save when 
entertainment was provided) of those 
dreary hours of waning, vanishing great- 
ness—why should we attempt to portray ? 
Personally, Mr. Tyler has passed into a 
fitting obscurity, which his friends must 
hope may be disturbed by no future acci- 
dent. Be reflection and penitence the 
companions of his future years. 

The moral of this strange, instructive 
history is one which cannot be too early 
or too deeply impressed on the under- 
standings and hearts of our aspiring, 
eager youth. From the grave of Mr. 
Tyler’s reputation there rises a warn- 
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ing voice, which says to every attentive 
soul, * Be True!” Falsehood, unfaith- 
fulness, dissimulation, treachery—these 
may seem to prosper for the moment, but 
the eternal laws of the Universe are 
against them and must prevail. A brief 
hour of hollow and tottering triumph is 
all that the most brilliant and perfect suc- 
cess in ill-doing can hope for. 

Had Mr. Tyler been a true man, he 
could not have overruled and defeated the 
action of Congress on nearly every im- 
portant measure, except on the most im- 
perative and powerful convictions of du- 
ty. He must have realized that the rep- 
resentatives of the People, (not by acci- 
dent, but by deliberate selection,) elected 
either simultaneously or subsequently to 
the choice of President and Vice Presi- 
dent, were far more likely to understand 
the wants and requirements of the coun- 
try than he alone could be. He must have 
felt that the unprecedented manner of his 
unexpected elevation to the Presidency, 
instead of the man designated for that 
post by the People, and who stood pub- 
licly pledged* to unite in perfecting such 
measures, with regard to the currency, as 
the wisdom of Congress should devise, 
furnished a strong additional reason for 
his forbearing the exercise of the ex- 
treme power of the Veto. He must have 
been tortured by the thought that the act 
which he meditated was certain to send a 
pang of disappointment and chagrin to 
nearly every heart that had beat with joy 
at the tidings of his election, and be hailed 
with shouts of exultation and delight by 
every relentless adversary of that cause 
which had so honored him, and to which 
he had professed devotion. He must have 
known that wherever his Vetoes should 
reach a rude opening in the wilderness, a 
saw-mill, or a shingle shanty, the ready 
instinct of every Whig, however unversed 
in public affairs or the verbal plausibilities 
whereby infidelity to lofty trusts may be 
varnished, would proclaim him a design- 
ing traitor. Must not an upright man 
have shrunk from the confusion of his 
friends, and the exultation of his adver- 
saries, thus foreshadowed, as more to be 
dreaded than death? Must he not have 
sought, if need were, in the resignation of 
his accidental position an escape from an 
alternative so fall of horror? 

But admit that the Veto of the first Bank 
bill was impelled by Mr. Tyler’s cher- 
ished convictions—admit that he knew 
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not what he did, when, in the terror ex- 
cited by the first appalling burst of popu- 
lar indignation, he urged the preparation 
and dictated the provisions of a Bank bill 
which he would assent to—(and this is 
to stretch charity beyond the bounds of 
possibility)—admit that the second Bank 
Veto may in some way be justified—who 
can attempt to justify his Veto of that 
most important and patiently elaborated 
measure, the first Tariff bill of 1842, be- 
cause it provided for the continuance of 
the Land distribution to the States? That 
Land distribution had formed one of the 
great practical tests of party affinity for 
the preceding ten years. The Distribution 
was originated, and ably, untiringly ad- 
vocated by Mr. Clay, whom Mr. Tyler 
had professed so zealously to support in 
1839 ; it had been advocated by Mr. Ty- 
ler himself, ina Report to the Virginia 
Legislature; in his letter (1840) to Mr. 
Robinson, jun., of Pittsburg, Pa.,.and at 
other times. The Whig party and he 
were alike committed to that measure; 
and his letter to Mr. Robinson, rebutting 
a charge preferred against him of Anti- 
Tariffism, plainly set forth the entire 
Whig doctrine on the subject, viz: suffi- 
cient Revenue to be raised by means of a 
Tariff exclusively, and the Land proceeds 
to be fairly and permanently divided 
among the States of the Union. And yet 
this same John Tyler vetoed the great 
beneficent measure of the Whig Congress, 
solely on the ground of its providing for 
this distribution ! and Congress was com- 
pelled to surrender it, or leave the Govern- 
ment without the means of subsistence. 
This was the second time that this benign 
measure of harmony and peace with 
regard to the Public Lands has been crush- 
ed beneath the weight of a Presidential 
Veto, purely because its author was Hen- 
ry Clay. 

But let us imagine that some mind can 
be found so peculiarly constructed as to 
find no difficulty in reconciling with in- 
tegrity and good faith the whole series of 
Mr. Tyler’s Vetoes—to discover some 
principle on which he may be justified in 
accepting a nomination as a Whig, and 
yet using the een thence resulting to 
thwart and defeat the Whigs on eve 
important measure on which they had 
appealed to the country—how shall he, 
how can he, justify Mr. Tyler’s sweeping 
removal from office of Whigs to make 
room for their inveterate opponents? The 





* See General Harrison’s speech at Dayton, Ohio, Sept. 10th, 1840 
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Whigs had been rigidly excluded from 
office during the twelve preceding years ; 
they had labored faithfully with and for 
Mr. Tyler in the great contest of 1840; 
they had been appointed to office in part 
by General Harrison, the remainder by 
himself. But Mr. Tyler sees fit to differ 
from the Whig majority of Congress on 
a most vital administrative measure— 
crimination and alienation ensue—and he 
proceeds to remove from office nearly all 
those who had supported, and put in their 
— men who had vehemently opposed 

im, some of whom were the very men 
he had previously supplanted. Was not 
here a palpable confession on his part, 
not merely of treachery, but of conscious 
treachery! 

The character of Mr. Tyler may be 
read by every one in his actions ; but the 
following summary, by one of the most 
able and eloquent political writers of the 
day, is so pointedly, so tersely, and with- 
al so justly written, we present it as the 
most fit conclusion of all we could wish 
to say. We quote from the « Defence of 
the Whigs, by a Me.aber of the twenty- 
seventh Congress.” 

« His few partisans in the nation are 
clamorous in demanding justice to John 
Tyler. Justice, assuredly, he will obtain 
from the pen of History. 

«It will represent him as a President 
accidentally brought into power, who, 
while the sudden honors of his station 
were yet new, manifested a heart full of 
gratitude to his friends and replete with 
good resolutions to serve the great public 
interests which had combined to place 
him where he was. It will describe him 
as vainglorious, weak and accessible to 
any extravagance of flattery; of a jeal- 
ously quickly provoked by the ascend- 
ency of superior minds, and nervously 
sensitive against the suspicion of being 
under their influence. hat, from the 
fear of such an imputation, he had thrown 
himself into evil associations, and sur- 
rounded himself with private and irre- 
sponsible counsellors, who, neither by 
station nor capacity, were entitled to give 
him advice, and who fatally drove him 
into an open rupture with those whom it 
should have been his pride to call his 
friends. 

«‘ Variable and infirm of purpose, he 
will be exhibited as ever halting between 
opposite opinions. Anxious to impress 
the world with a reputation for inflexibil- 
ity, he will be shown to be, in fact, with- 
out a judgment of his own, and resolute 
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only in avoiding that obvious road which, 
with least embarrassment to himself and 
least difficulty in the selection, it was his 
plainest duty to pursue. It will be truly 
seid of him, that it cost him more trouble 
to find the wrong way, than ordinarily 
perplexes other men to discern the right. 
That, in seeking excuses to differ from 
his friends and gratify his enemies, he 
was perpetually shifting from one awk- 
ward and difficult device to another, with- 
out the least attention even to the ap- 
pearance of consistency, until he succeed. 
ed, at length, in alienating from his so- 
ciety every man whose support he should 
have desired ; at the same time imbitter- 
ing the separation with an unhappy dis- 
trust of his fidelity to those principles to 
which he was bound by plighted honor. 
That, while he was ever changing his 
ground, conceding, retracting, affirming, 
denying, his concessions were made with- 
out sincerity, his retractions without ex- 
cuse, and his conduct in all distinguished 
for its want of dignity. That, witha 
fair, though moderate reputation for capa- 
city, before he came to the Presidency, 
he lost this in the first few months of his 
service ; disappointed the hopes of his 
friends; raised his enemies from the 
despondency of recent defeat into the 
highest tone of exultation, and diffused 
through all ranks of the community an 
opinion of his want of fitness for the high 
station to which he had been called. 
That, emphatically the accident of an ac- 
cident, without popularity, without a 
mind to conceive or a heart to execute 
great undertakings, he had chosen a posi- 
tion of intense responsibility and univer- 
fal observation, and committed himself to 
a hazard which even the wisest and bold- 
est might contemplate with apprehen- 
sion.” 

«« We may say of this President what 
Milton has said of another unhappy ru- 
ler, whose melancholy fate furnishes the 
most awful example on record of the 
danger in a Chief Magistrate violating 
his promises to the people,—* that for the 
most part, he fullowed the worser coun- 
sels, and, almost always, of the worser 
men.” 

Enough. This is a melancholy chap- 
ter of history ; but it teaches one great 
lesson, which had better be learned thus 
early in our national existence—never 
again to set up for exalted political sta- 
tion any other than thoroughly upright 
men, whose integrity has stood the tes! 
of time and temptation. 
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THIERS’ REVOLUTION. 


Tue horrors of the French Revolution 
stand out in such terrible relief in the 
history of that great event, that the mind 
is often unable to see anything else, and 
the strong undercurrent is lost sight of. 
The whole revolution is regarded as the 
lawless action of an excited mob, which 
having once grasped the power, hurled 
every thing into chaos with the incohe- 
rency and madness of passion. The king, 
thearistocracy, and the clergy, are looked 
upon as silent sufferers, till borne un- 
der by this wild power which swept 
throne, crown, and titles into one blood 
grave. We hear the tocsin sounded, 
the générale beat, and see the flying 
crowds with pikes and lances, swarming 
around the royal palace, rending the air 
with shouts and curses, while human 
heads are rolled by hundreds into the 
gutters, and this we call “the Revo- 
lution.” The waking up the human 
mind from the sleep of ages—the manner 
in which liberty grew step by step, till 
Europe shook on her feudal throne at the 
sudden daylight poured on her oppres- 
sions; and the immutable law of retri- 
butive justice working amid all those 
mutations, hold but a secondary place in 
our contemplations, We forget also to 
place the blame of the acts of violence 
and atrocity where it ought to rest, not 
considering that the agents themselves 
are not alone guilty, but those also who 
forced them by pride and tyranny to their 
execution. 

The number of histories written of the 
French Revolution are legion, and yet 
we do not remember one which escapes 
the charge of prejudice or incomplete- 
ness. Scott wrote of it with a blind- 
ness and recklessness of truth wholly 
unworthy of him—Alison with a love 
for the tragic and horrible, and hatred of 
republicanism, that sunk him below even 
Sir Walter Scott. The different me- 
moirs given us by those who were 
actors amid its scenes, or those whose 
friends suffered in prison or under the 
guillotine, are necessarily colored by the 
feelings of the writers. Mignet is per- 
haps an exception to the great class of 
authors who have written of this period, 


buthe is aspeculating Frenchman, think- 
ing more of his theories than of facts. 
Thiers’ work is a fair offset to this 
whole class of histories. The freezing 
details of crime and ferocity are left out, 
and he moves straight on through his 
narrative with his one main object con- 
stantly in view, viz: the progress of the 
struggle. To him the wholesale mur- 
ders and massacres are accidents, while 
the history of the Revolution is a state- 
ment of its rise, progress, and termi- 
nation. The causes leading to each step, 
and its result in effecting political changes 
are the main thing—the disasters that 
accompanied these steps, but secondary 
matters. He is a statesman, and very 
naturally contemplates every thing in a 
business-like spirit. He would follow 
the government not themob. Mr. Alison, 
on the contrary, is a romancer, when he 
is not a ridiculous philosopher. The 
great objections to Mr. Thiers’ work is, 
that were it the only one we possessed 
of that period, we should get no ade- 
quate idea of the horrors that were com- 
mitted in the name of liberty. The mat- 
ter of fact way he has of stating every 
thing prevents us from being excited 
where we should be, and leaves us in 
darkness respecting many of the details. 
His descriptive powers are evinced far 
more in sketching a spirited or riotous 
debate in the Assembly or National Con- 
vention, than ina guillotine scene. Heisa 
cool-blooded man, whose feelings never 
run away with his judgment. 

The editor of the work supplies by 
frequent notes the details M. Thiers 
has omitted, and though they are badly 
arranged, often confusing the reader as 
he attempts to keep the thread of the nar- 
rative, yet we would not do without 
them. In his long preface he declares 
the history to exhibit «the adroit, keen, 
clear-headed man of the world,” while at 
the same time, it is of “an animated, 
practical, and dramatic character.” We 
rather suspect the word “ dramatic” was 
put in to complete a full period, for it 
not only contradicts the former part of 
the sentence, but is untrue in every way. 
If one seeks a “ dramatic” history, let 





* The History of the French Revolution, by M. A. Thiers, late Prime Minister o 
France. Translated, with Notes and Illustrations, by Frederick Schoberl. Complete in 
Four Vols., with Engravings. Philadelphia: Cary, Lea, and Hart. 
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him read Alison. Plain “ practical ” 
men of the world, who state things in 
a “‘ business”-like way, are not usuall 
“dramatic.” He says, also, that “ it 1s 
to be regreted that an author so well 
versed in the annals of the country as 
M. Thiers, has not thought it worth his 
while to enter more into detail on the 
subject of the numerous secondary causes 
which helped to bring about the revolu- 
tion.” Now we think it would “be 
regretted,” had he taken that course. If 
any one wishes to be led blindfold down 
through the history of France, from the 
time of Clovis till the revolution, let him 
read Mr. Alison. If M. Thiers possesses 
one merit above all others, it is the clear- 
ness of his narrative in tracing the great 
primary and continuing causes of the 
revolution. We never read a history of 
that event which conveyed to us so plain 
and connected an account of the events 
that crowded so rapidly on each other 
in that awful drama. Under the smoke 
and tumult, that to an ordinary observer 
reduces every thing to chaos, we are 
made to see clearly the ground-work and 
plan of the whole. We arise from the 
perusal of this history with entirely new 
views of the revolution. Order is seen 
amid that disorder, and the steady work- 
ings of immutable laws traced through 
all those wild mutations. Nay, we must 
confess we are compelled to think bet- 
ter of the authors of those atrocities that 
have forever blackened the pages of hu- 
man history. Danton, Robespierre, and 
even Barrére himself, are madmen and 
murderers, as much from circumstance as 
nature. In the tremendous struggle, of 
which they were a part, they found they 
must tread everything down in their 
mom or be themselves trodden under 
oot. 

Another great merit of this work is, that 
it gives us the philosophy of the history of 
the revolution by the mere consecutive- 
ness of the narrative, and not by ob- 
truding on us, every few pages, a long 
series of reflections. M. Thiers does 
not speculate, but puts facts together in 
such relations that we are forced to draw 
conclusions as we advance, and form our 
own philosophy, rather as spectators 
than listeners. The masterly manner in 
which he has performed this part of his 
work, proves him the true philosopher 
as well as statesman. Holding a firm 
rein on his imagination and desire to 
speculate, he loses sight of himself, and 
moves through his history with his 
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eye fixed steadily on the great control- 
ing causes, lying at the bottom of that 
strange confusion and commingling of al! 
good and bad human passions. And in 
doing this, he occupies, apparently, a 
neutral point of observation, seeing the 
evils both of untamed democracy and un- 
bending aristocracy. In this respect the 
work is of incalculable advantage to the 
world, and, if rightly studied by the des- 
pots of Europe, will enable them to shun 
the sanguinary scenes of Paris in the 
revolutions to which they are inevitably 
tending. 

M. Thiers dashes boldly in medias res. 
We have to wait no long prologue ; at once 
helifts the curtain over Louis XVI. and his 
distracted kingdom, and the first act 
promptly commences. There was no 
need of a long list of secondary causes to 
show us the state of France at this period. 
The feudal system had gone on improving 
on its oppressions till it had reached a 
point where human endurance ceases. 
The exchequer was embarassed, the cof. 
fers empty, while the people could not 
be more heavily taxed. The nobility, 
instead of submitting to a tax like that 
laid by Sir Robert Peel upon the aristo- 
cracy of England in a similar emergency, 
steadily refused to relieve the disordered 
state of finances. There was a weight 
on the nation. The people had sunk 
under it till their faces were ground into 
the earth, and no more could be expected 
from them. The upper classes refused 
to sustain it, and hence a convulsion 
must follow. The following graphic 
picture by Thiers is sufficient to satisfy 
any mind of the necessity of a revolution: 
* The state of France, political and eco- 
nomical, was in truth intolerable. There 
was nothing but privileges belonging to 
individual classes, towns, provinces, and 
to trades themselves ; nothing but shack- 
les upon the industry and genius of man. 
Civil, ecclesiastical, and military digni- 
ties were exclusively reserved for certain 
classes, and in those classes for certain 
individuals. A man could not embrace 
a profession unless upon certain titles 
and certain peed conditions. ll 
was monopolized by a few hands, and 
the burdens bore upon a certain class. 
The nobility and clergy possessed nearly 
two-thirds of the landed property. The 
other third, belonging to the people, paid 
taxes to the king, a multitude of feudal 
dues to the nobility, the tithe to the 
clergy, and was moreover liable to the 
devastations of noble sportsmen and 
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their game. The taxes on consumption 
weighed heavily on the great mass, and 
consequently on the people. The mode 
in which they were levied was vexatious; 
the gentry might be in arrears with im- 
punity; the people, on the other hand, 
ill-treated and imprisoned, were doomed to 
suffer in body in default of goods. It sub- 
sisted, therefore, by the sweat of the brow; 
it defended with its blood the upper classes 
of society, without being able to subsist 
itself, Justice administered in some of 
the provinces by the gentry, in the royal 
jurisdictions by the magistrates, who 
purchased their offices, was slow, partial, 
always ruinous, and particularly atrocious 
in criminal causes. Individual liberty was 
violated by lettres de cachet, and the libert 
of the press by royal censors.” Added to all 
this, there came a hail storm, cutting off 
the crops, so that the winter of 1788-89 
brought with it universal and intolerable 
suffering. Men and women, half naked, 
roamed over the country crying for bread. 
Famine stared the people in the face, 
while those they had enriched looked 
with a stony eye on their sufferings. 
The voice of despair rung through the 
kingdom, and still the infatuated nobility 
rioted in luxury. Slowly and darkl 
heaved the storm-cloud above the hori- 
zon, yet no one regarded its threatenin 
aspect till the lightning began to fall. 
The successive thunder-claps that follow- 
ed succeeded at length in arousing the 
imbecile monarch. 

These were causes sufficient, and we 
need no long disquisition on the feudal 
system, to teach us how the evils sprung 
up and increased till they could be no 
longer borne. This is the goal tyranny 
always reaches, and it cannot he helped ; 
England reached it, and but for the spec- 
tacle of France just rising from her sea 
of blood would have plunged into the same 
vortex. She chose reform, rather than re- 
volution, and it is still to be her choice till 
her feudal system disappears entirely. 
There is no help for this, and there can 
be none under the economy of nature and 
the providence of God. If a few will 
appropriate and spend the substance of 
the land the mass must suffer till despair 
hurls them on their oppressors. he 
court and nobility of France had become 
licentious as well as oppressive, and 
hence disgusting and imbecile, and quar- 
relling among themselves. 

In the conflict between the parliament, 
the clergy, and the throne, each called on 
the nation for aid, and thus enlightened 


it on the great principles of human gov- 
ernment; and worse than all. jo army 
their own debaucheries and villanies. 
Mistresses of nobles decided great politi- 
cal questions, and bribes bought every 
man from the king down to these masses. 
Trampled on, starving, and dying, a 
haughty aristocracy added insult to op- 
pression and treated with contempt the 
men they defrauded. Suffering makes a 
people think, and a starving man learns 
his rights fast. 

This was France, while the low rumb- 
ling of the coming earthquake swelled 
prophetically around the throne. Add- 
ed to ail this, philosophers began to 
speculate on human rights, and while 
they were busy with theories the starving 
people thought how they might put them 
in practice. The sudden rising of a re- 
public on this side of the water, and the 
declaration of independence made and 
sustained by a handful of freemen, fell 
like fire on the hearts of the suffering 
millions. The days of Greece and Rome 
were talked of by the philosophers and 
dreamers—the inalienable rights of man, 
by the people. Thus, every thing con- 
spired to urge the nation towards a revo- 
lution. It must come in the shape of a 
complete and sudden reformation, almost 
equivalent to a revolution, or utter over- 
throw. The king and the court were at 
length roused, and began to look about 
them for relief, from the pressing dangers 
and increasing clamor. The king tried 
successively, through his ministers, Tur- 
get, Necker, Callone, and the archbishop 
of Toulouse, to relieve the pressure that 
was every day becoming more alarming. 
There was but one remedy—to tax the 
nobility and the clergy. Their consent 
to this measure was at length wrung from 
them, and the people shouted their ap- 
plause. But the promise was broken as 
soon as made, and anger was added to 
the former discontent. What next? 
*« the convocation of the States General!” 
was the cry. 

The king determined to assemble the 
tiers etat (third order) as his predecessors 
had done, in order to check the power of 
the nobility. But the day had gone by 
when the deputies from the teers etat 
would assemble like the retainers of a 
feudal lord, at his summons to defend 
their master. Let the intelligent middling 
classes have a parliament of their own, 
and they will, in the end, no more tolerate 
a king than a nobility. After much quar- 
relling both in court and in parliament re- 
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specting both the mode of electing, the 
number, and the powers of this tiers etat, 
it was decided that at least a thousand 
deputies should represent France in the 
approaching convention, and that the 
number should equal that of the other 
two orders united. In the midst of na- 
tional suffering, popular outbreaks, and 
inflamed passions, the election took place. 
These tiers etat comprehended all the use- 
ful and enlightened middling class ; and 
hence the deputies represented the real 
interests of the nation. The election is 
over, and from every quarter of France 
these deputies of the people are swarm- 
ing towards Paris. At length they arrive, 
and the people now stand face to face 
with their monarch, and their aspect is 
like anything but that of retainers. The 
parliaments and the court, both of which 
thought to win the majority over to their 
side, begin to suspect they have both mis- 
calculated. The simple-minded Louis 
alone imagines his embarrassments are 
over. The States General is opened 
with solemn pomp. On the 4th of May 
the king and the three orders repair in 
grand procession to Notre Dame. Prin- 
ces, nobles and prelates, clad in purple, 
and nodding with plumes, are in advance. 
The deputies of the trers etat, clothed in 
simple black cloaks, follow behind. The 
magnificent cathedral receives the impos- 
ing procession, and strains of solemn 
music swell up through the lofty arches. 
The king—the nobility—the clergy and 
the people’s deputies are offering up their 
vows together, and the impressive scene 
awes every breast, and suffusesevery eye. 
Enthusiasm lightens every countenance, 
and the sudden joy intoxicates the 
the hearts of the multitude. 

The next day, May 5th, 1789, the king 
opened in form, the States General. He 
was seated on an elevated throne with the 
queen beside him, and the court around 
him. On either side were arranged the 
nobility and clergy, while at the farther 
end of the hall, on low seats, sat the de- 
puties from the tiers etat. Into the midst 
of this august assemblage, stalked a com- 
manding form, that for an instant sent a 
thrill through every heart. He paused a 
moment, while his bushy black hair seem- 
ed to stand on end, and with his lip curl- 
ed in scorn, surveyed with a piercing eye, 
the —- to whose rank his birth enti- 
tled him, but who had excluded him from 
their company. Count Mirabeau strode 
across the hall and took his seat with the 
despised deputies of the people. Burning 
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with collected passion, he patiently waits 
the day when he shall hurl defiance and 
terror into that haughty order. The next 
day is for business, and here commences 
the first great struggle between the people 
and their oppressors. The first thing to 
be done, before organizing, is the verifica- 
tion of the powers of the members. The 
nobles and the clergy, unwilling to min- 
le themselves up in common with ple- 
ians, declare that each order should con- 
stitute itselfapart. The trers etat required 
the verification to be in common, steadily 
refusing to take any step by which they 
should be regarded as a separate order. 
This States General was to be acommon 
assembly, sitting on the welfare of France, 
or nothing at all. The clergy remained 
in one hall by themselves, having voted 
not to admit the tiers etat into an equal 
footing with themselves. The nobility 
had done the same thing, and sent to the 
deputies to constitute themselves apart, 
that the States General might proceed to 
business. The deputies oak but firmly 
refused. The nobility stormed and talk- 
ed of dignity, and rank, and privileges, 
and rained insults on the people’s repre- 
sentatives. The latter, firm in their reso- 
lution, bore all with a patience and mod- 
eration becoming their high office. Day 
after day passed away in vain negotiation, 
each order refusing to yield their prero- 
gatives. Twenty-two days had thus elap- 
sed, and the States General was not yet 
organized. The throne and the people 
looked on in silence to see what would 
come of this struggle. At length Mira- 
beau arose, and said it was time to do 
something for the public welfare. He 
proposed sending a deputation to the cler- 
gy, to know at once if they would meet 
the commons or not. The deputation 
was sent, and marching into the hall of 
the clergy, addressed them in the follow- 
ing startling language: « The gentlemen 
of the commons invite the gentlemen of the 
clergy, IN THE NAME OF THE Gop OF 
Peace, and for the national interest, to 
meet them in the hall of the assembly, to 
consult upon the means of effecting the 
concord so necessary, at this moment, for 
the public welfare.” This solemn adjura- 
tion fell like a thunderbolt in the midst of 
the clergy, and had the vote been taken 
on the spot, they would have acceded to 
the request. Time was asked and given. 
The king interfered, and some conces- 
sions were made. Still the inexoreble 
deputies of the tiers etat would not yield 
on the question of verification, for to yield 
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once was to yield throughout, and be- 
come’a mere cipher in the assembly, and 
seemoney and power, hand in hand, crush- 
ing down the state, as it hitherto had 
done. At this critical juncture, they took 
the bold resolution to seize a portion of 
the legislative power of the kingdom, and 
proceed to business. Mirabeau arose and 
said, ‘a month is past—it is time to take 
a decisive step—a deputy of Paris has an 
important communication to make—let 
us hear him.” An important communi- 
cation, indeed, bold Mirabeau, and thou 
art at the bottom of it! Having thus 
broken the ice, he introduced to the tri- 
bune the Abbé Siéyes, who, after stating 
their true position, proposed to send a last 
invitation to the other, orders to attend in 
the common hall. It was sent, and the 
reply was returned that they would con- 
sider of it. At length, on the 16th of 
June, having been waiting since the 
5th of May, the T1eRs erat solemnly re- 
solved to constitute itself a legislative 
body, under the name of National Assem-. 
bly. This was one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and it was discussed whether the 
National Assembly should proceed to its 
organization on the spot, or defer it till 
the next day. A few, wishing to check 


thisrapid movement, arranged themselves 
into a party, and commenced the most 
furious exclamations and outcries, which 
drowned the voices of the speakers. Amid 
this tumult, one party called out to put 


the motion—the other to adjourn. Calm 
and unmoved,amid the shouts and threats 
rained around him, the President—the 
firm, right-minded~Bailly—sat, for more 
than an hour, “ iantiallene and silent.” 
The elements without corresponded to 
the uproar within, and amid the pauses 
of the tumult was heard the rush of the 
storm, as it shook the building that en- 
closed them, and swept in gusts up the 
hall in which they were assembled. It 
was a noble spectacle : the calm and fear- 
less Bailly sitting unmoved amid the tur- 
bulence of passion, like a rock amid the 
waves. At length the brawlers, one by 
one, dropped away, and the vote was put 
and the act of organization deferred till 
next day, when it was irrevocably done, 
and France had a National Assembly ready 
to legislate for her welfare. The first 
uct of this Assembly, was to legalize the 
levy of taxes that had been already made 
by the government. The motive to this 
was two-fold; First, to show that itdid not 
design to oppose the action of the admin- 
istration; Second, to assert its newly as- 
sumed power. It then announced that it 
VOL. J.—NO. IV. 23 
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should immediately investigate the causes 
of the scarcity of provisions and the pub- 
lic distress. This bold and decided act, 
sent alarm through the court and higher 
orders. The nobility rallied around the 
throne, and implored it to interfere for 
the protection of their rights and privi- 
leges. Inthe meantime the clergy, fright- 
ened- into concession, had voted to join 
the tiers eat on common ground in the 
National Assembly. All was now con- 
fusion. The court and nobility proposed 
energetic measures to the king. Necker, 
the minister, advised a middle course, 
which a wise king would have adopted, 
but which Louis did not. Day after da 
passed in distracted counsels, till at length 
the 22d of June was appointed for the 
royal sitting. In the meantime the hall 
of the States General was closed by order 
of the king, and all the sittings adjourn- 
ed till the 22d of June. 

The National Assembly had consti- 
tuted itself, and passed its first acts on 
the 19th, and then adjourned till the 
next day. Disobeying the king's order, 
the deputies assembled according to 
adjournment, and finding the hall shut in 
their faces, and the soldiers of the French 
guard stationed at the door, repaired 
tumultuously to the Tennis Court, within 
the dark, naked walls of which they 
assembled. There were no seats, and 
the members were compelled to stand 
and deliberate. An arm-chair was offered 
to the president, but he refused it, and 
stood with his companions. In the midst 
of the excitement without and within, 
a united oath was taken not to separate 
till a constitution was established, and 
placed ona firm basis. With hands out- 
stretched towards the president, ap 
they all repeated the solemn oath. It 
was heard outside the building by the 
breathless crowd, which eagerly waited 
the action of the people’s deputies, and 
then the shout vive Assemblée! vive le 
Roi / rent the air. 

This act carried new consternation 
into the ranks of the nobility, who, now 
alarmed, sought to make common cause 
with the king. At length, the royal sit- 
ting, which was adjourned till the 23d, 
took place. The king and the higher 
orders took possession of the hall, and, 
in supercilious pride, ordered that the 
deputies should enter by a side door, to 
indicate their inferior rank. Without 
noticing the insult, they proceeded to the 
appointed entrance, where they were kept 
waiting a long time in the rain, es 
for admittance. At length the foolis 
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misguided monarch deigned to let the 
representatives of the people enter and 

e such seats as they could find vacant. 
He then commenced his address, made 
up of invectives, insults, threats, and the 
most foolish and absurd declarations. 
Instead of conciliating, he exasperated ; 
and instead of yielding, maintained over 

in all the feudal rights, and seemed to 
think the mere force of words could lay 
the conflict at once, and send the deputies, 
like whipped schoolboys, back to their 
obedience and humility. Lastly, he 
annulled all the acts of the tiers etats, 
in their capacity of National Assembly, 
and commanded them to separate again 
into their original elements. He then 
strode out of the hall, followed by the 
nobility and part of the clergy. The 
majority of the ecclesiastical deputies, and 
all those of the commons, remained be- 
hind, buried in profound silence. Nota 
sound broke the stillness that succeeded 
the king’s departure. Each seemed to 
feel they had approached a crisis from 
which there was no retreating. At length 
Mirabeau arose, and by his bold and de- 
termined manner inspired confidence and 
resolution. The grand master of cere- 
monies, returning at that moment, said to 
the president, “You have heard the 
orders of the king?” “ Yes,” replied 
Bailly, in his quiet, respectful manner, 
“and Iam now going to take those of 
the Assembly.” « Yes, sir !” thundered in 
Mirabeau, “* we have heard the intentions 
that have been suggested, and go and tell 
your master that we are here by the power 
of the people, and that nothing but the 
power of bayonets shall drive us away !” 

The Assembly continued its sitting, 
and in addition to re-affirming its former 
resolutions, and in order to save itself 
from violence, passed an act decreeing the 
inviolability of the person of every de- 
puty. 

This was the first revolution in France, 
and generated all the rest. Here let us 
pause a moment, and inquire who are the 
guilty persons in this first act of the 
great drama that has just opened. The 
working classes of France and the infe- 
rior orders, had borne all the burdens of 
the state, together with those of a cor- 
rupt court and aristocracy, till human 
endurance could go no farther, and fa- 
mine stared them in the face. The 
government and privileged classes had 
wrung out from them the last farthing 
to squander on their lusts, and national 
bankruptcy threatened to swell the 
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amount of evil that already cursed the 
land. In the meantime, the court and 
parliaments were quarrelling about their 
respective rights and powers. In the 
midst of the agitations, popular outbreaks 
began to exhibit themselves in various 
parts of the country. Asa last resource, 
it was resolved to convoke the States 
General. But scarcely had the Commons 
of the people assembled, before insults 
were heaped on them because they re- 
fused to be faithless to the trust a suffer- 
ing people had committed to them. Over- 
looking the great object of the nation’s 
welfare, the higher orders wasted a whole 
month in fighting for the privileges of 
rank. An empty exchequer, a starving 
population, and a distracted kingdom, 
were small evils compared to mingling 
with plebeians, on common ground, to 
consult for the common good. 

For the sake of a mere shadow—to 
gratify personal pride and uphold the pu- 
rity of noble blood—they were willing to 
sacrifice a whole kingdom, and persisted 
in their blind folly till they opened a 
breach between themselves and the peo- 
ple, which never could be closed till filled 
up with their own dead bodies. All the 
forbearance and all the justice in this first 
revolution were on the side of the peo- 
ple, all the insult and exasperation and 
injustice on the side of the crown and 
aristocracy. ~The Commons were respect- 
ful and moderate, asking only for their 
rights—the nobility contemptuous and 
headlong, asking only for their own pri- 
vileges: patriotism anda stern sense of 
justice characterized the one—supreme 
selfishness, pride and tyranny the othe. 
Thus far, the agitations and distress rest 
not on democracy but on despotism. 

Atlength the nobility, after exhausting 
threats and plots, were compelled to join 
the National Assembly. It can be easily 
imagined what spirit they brought into its 
counsels, and that nothing could be done 
for the welfare of the nation while such 
violent animosity ruled the factions. The 
first thing proposed by the Assembly was 
the formation of a Constitution for France, 
defining the powers and obligations of the 
different depaftments of government, and 
the rights and privileges of the people. 
This was no easy thing, but the very at- 
tempt shows the rapid strides the nation 
was taking towards liberty. For centu- 
ries the people had suffered their feudal 
lords to think for them and rule without 
contradiction or inquiry. Now, all at 
once, they had discovered, that he who 
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sows the bread and reaps it has a right 
to eat it, and he who supports the govern- 
ment ought to have a voice in its manage- 
ment. In this juncture, while the As- 
sembly was expending all its energies in 
self-defence, and hence could give no 
attention to the state of the country an 
armed force began to assemble in Paris. 
The report soon reached the Deputies at 
Versailles, and it was whispered about, 
that the bayonet was to be employed in 
effecting what the royal authority and the 
overbearing action of the higher orders 
had been unable to do, viz : the dissolution 
of the National Assembly. Let it be re- 
membered, this was the first conspiracy 
in which resort was had to arms. But 
the people could conspire as well as the 
aristocracy, and since the latter had had 
the madness to bring bayonets into the 
conflict, they could not complain if the 
were found in other hands besides the sol- 
diers of the guard. Thus we see, that the 
first legislative revolution in France was 
brought about by the folly and injustice 
of the aristocracy, and the first appeal to 
arms was also made by them in their 
conflict with the people. [t will be weli 
to remember this when we hear the wild 
ga ira sung by the fierce multitude in the 
midst of massacre and blood. 

The troops occupied Paris, while the 
indignant and excited populace swarmed 
hither and thither, scarce knowing what 
it did. Consternation reigned in the As- 
sembly at Versailles, and every thing 
seemed on the brink of ruin from the ex- 
citement caused by the parading of sol- 
diers thruugh the streets of the capital. 
But, true to itself and true to the nation, 
the Assembly rose above fear and passion, 
and passed a resolution requesting the 
king to withdraw the troops and estab- 
lish the civic guard, and charging on him 
and his counsellors the guilt of all the 
blood and distress that would follow if 
he refused. The Assembly declared it- 
self permanent, and appointed La Fayette 
its Vice-President. The night of the 13th 
and 14th of July passed in fear and dread, 
for it was known that the next night was 
the one appointed for an attack by the 
troops on the Assembly, and the disper- 
sion of the deputies. Towards evening of 
the fatal night asilent terror reigned in the 
Assembly, yet still nota member stirred 
from his seat. Each one was determined 
to fall at his post. The booming of can- 


non came at intervals on the ear, shaking 
the hall where ae sat, telling of scenes 
ot violence and bl 
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Prince de Lembsée was seen spurring by, 
on a wild gallop, to the king. Twilight 
deepened over the hall, giving a still 
more sombre hue to the countenances of 
the deputies. Another deputation had 
been sent to the king, and all waited with 
anxiety the answer. At this moment, 
two electors, riding in hot haste from Pa- 
ris, were announced to the Assembly. A 
solemn and prophetic silence filled the 
room. Nota voice broke the stiliness 
that was more awful than solitude. Dark- 
ness covered the Assembly, that sat like 
statues, waiting the issue. Those elec-. 
tors came stalking through the gloom, 
while every footfall was distinctly heard, 
as they slowly marched up the hall. 
Their report was brief, but full of terro 
The people were in arms, blood had been 
shed, and the Bastile was attacked. In 
Paris, all day long, previous to the night 
appointed by the higher orders for the 
attack on the city and the National As- 
sembly, fierce cries had rung from the 
multitude, till «* To the Bastile,” drowned 
all other voices, and the living stream 
poured round the gloomy walls of that 
stronghold of tyranny. It fell, and at 
midnight the news reached the Assem- 
bly. Their danger was over—the people 
had triumphed—and the plot laid against 
their liberty had been sprung upon its 
authors. The king was astonished, 
and his counsellors overwhelmed, at this 
exhibition of boldness by the people. 
A reconciliation was the consequence ; 
the orders were amalgamated in the 
National Assembly, and legislation at 
length began to take place. 

But during the three months the 
higher orders had been attempting to 
trample on, fetter, then destroy the depu- 
ties of the people, nothing had been done 
to relieve the distress of the country. 
Suffering had not remained stationar 
because the National Assembly ron 
There was a scarcity of provisions in 
the capital and in the provinces. Men 
and women wandered about for bread, 
and the evils that might have been 
checked if met sooner, were now almost 
past remedy. The utmost efforts of the 

overnment could not supply the demand. 
ear reigned on every side, and even 
the adored Lafayette, now at the head 
of the National Guard, could not always 
revent the violence of the people. 
Foulon had said the people might eat 
hay—the people, in return, had seized 
him, put a“ collar of nettles round his 
neck, a bunch of thistles in his hand, 
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and a truss of hay on his back,” and 
then hung him at a my se His 
head was carried on a pike through the 
streets. This first public execution 
pointed significantly to the cause of the 
evils, and the course the revolution 
would take. At this point first begins 
the division in the National Assembly. 
The popular party having acquired the 
power, began to disagree among them- 
selves. The more conservative part, fear- 
ing the result of these rapid strides to 
liberty, thought it was time to stop. The 
other part looked upon the reformation 
as just begun. But something must be 
done immediately, to relieve the deplora- 
ble state of France. Money must be 
raised, and bread furnished; but from 
whence? The lower orders had been 
taxed to the utmost, and the money raised 
all squandered by the Court and aristo- 
cracy. Funds must now come from the 
igher orders or nowhere. Driven to 
this crisis, the representatives of the peo- 
ple made the first attack on the property 
and incomes of the clergy and the privi- 
leges of the nobility. The writers of 
this period have usually been subjects of 
a monarchical government, and hence 
burst forth into exclamations of horror at 
this bold encroachment of democracy, as 
it is called. But will they tell us what 
else could be done? We will not en- 
trench ourselves here on the principle of 
right, and declare what is true, that strict 
justice required the higher orders to im- 
poverish themselves to relieve the coun- 
try. They had not only lived for cen- 
turies in luxury at the expense of the 
poor man’s table, and in sloth by the 
poor man’s sweat, but had made him also 
support the government at home and 
abroad, till, reduced to famine, he had no 
longer anything to give to supply the 
imperious and every hour more pressing 
demands of the state. In every emer- 
gency he had been called on and forced 
to administer relief. But now there was 
no longer anything to force, while a more 
pressing emergency than had ever before 
occurred called loudly for aid. Some- 
thing must be done at once, and strict 
justice required that the upper classes 
should disgorge their ill-gotten wealth to 
save the state—to render back for the 
commen good a part of that they had so 
long st for their own pleasure. But 
there was something stronger than justice 
here—necessity. The people could not 
give, and money must be had. The 
higher orders must furnish it or precipi- 
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tate a national bankruptcy. But the 
struggle and delay expected to accom- 
pany any action of the Assembly on this 
subject seemed, to the inexpressible joy 
of all, suddenly overcome by the volun- 
tary surrender, by each order, of its privi- 
lege. The 9th of August had been spent 
in discussing the famous declaration of 
rights to be placed at the head of the 
Constitution. In the evening the ques- 
tion of the popular disturbances, and the 
means to allay them, came up. The 
Viscount de Noailles and the Duke 
d’Anguillon both ascended the tribune, 
and with a clear-sightedness and justice 
that, had they been possessed by the rest 
of the nobility, would have saved the 
nation, declared that it was foolish to 
attempt to force the people into tran- 
quility, that the best method was to re- 
move the cause of the disturbances :—they 
wy eer to abolish at once all those feu- 

al rights which irritated and oppressed 
the country people. Following them a 
landholder took the tribune, and gave a 
graphic and fearful picture of the effect of 
the feudal system in-the country. A sud. 
den enthusiasm seized the assembly, and 
one after another rushed forward to re- 
nounce his privileges. Each was eager 
to anticipate and rival the other in the 
sacrifice he made, and amid the general 
excitement, the relation of serf, the seign- 
orial jurisdictions, the game laws, and 
the redemption of tithes, and sale of offi- 
ces, were all abolished. Equality of 
taxes, and the admission of all citizens 
to civil and military employments, and 
the suppression of privileges of the towns 
and provinces, were decreed amid the 
most unbounded joy. A Ze Deum was 
proclaimed, and Louis was to be entitled 
the Restorer of French liberty. But 
everything had been passed in a general 
form, and when the separate points came 
up for discussion, the higher orders re- 
pented their sudden concessions, and be- 
gan to struggle again for their old privi- 
leges, thus destroying the gratitude they 
had awakened. But it was too Jate—the 
minds of the deputies had become enlight- 
ened, and the feudal system, with all its 
ower to plunder and oppress, was abol- 
ished. But this also came too late, for 
the act could not at once bring bread to 
the million starving mouths, or allay the 
madness of want. France was rocking 
to the smothered fires that had been 
kindling into strength for ages, and the 
shriek tor bread was more awful than 
the thunder of hostile cannon ; still the 
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state was not beyond redemption, were 
the spirit of feudalism dead. But after 
the form was slain, the soul lived and 
exhibited itself in plots and resistance, 
that ~_ the people fighting for liberty 
when they should have been seeking for 
food. The discussion of the Constitution 
that followed was needed, but flour was 
still more needed. Men felt for their 
plundered rights, but they felt still deeper 
for their empty stomachs. Added to this, 
the people of Paris took a deep interest 
in the debates on the Constitution which 
was to fix the amount of personal free- 
dom. At length the Constitution was 
yeady, and waited, with the bold decla- 
ration of rights at its head, the signature 
of the king. He vacillated and delayed, 
but the people were rapidly becoming 
firm on one point—relief. 

From May till October, had the Na- 
tional representatives struggled to save 
France. Met at every turn by the court 
and aristocracy, surrounded with obsta- 
cles their enemies had constantly thrown 
in their path, and compelled to spend 
months on the plainest principles of hu- 
man liberty and justice, they had been 
utterly unable to relieve the public dis- 
tress. or this they were not to blame, 
but the selfish, blind, higher orders. 
Every thing had been compelled to wait 
but famine. That had never wavered 
nor faltered, but, with ever increasing 
proportions and frightful mien, had 
stalked over the land, turning women 
into tigers, and men into fiends. Sud- 
denly there is a strange and confused up- 
roar on the road from Paris to Versailles. 
An army of women is on the march for 
the king’s palace. All efforts to disband 
them have been powerless. Armed 
with pikes, hatchets, and sticks pointed 
with iron, they have marched on foot 
through the drenching rain, measuring 
the weary leagues with aching limbs, 
and at length stream around the magnifi- 
cent palace of Versailles. Wild faces 
look out from dishevelled hair, and hag- 
gard features, more fearful than the sway- 
ing pikes, move amid this confusion of 
sexes and hurricane of passion. With 
eyes upturned to where their monarch 
dwells, they suddenly shriek out in wild 
concord—“ Breap!” God in heaven! 
what a cry from women to their king! 
Regardless of the falling rain and ap- 
proaching night, and their toilsome jour- 
ney, those strange faces are still turned 
to him who alone can relieve their dis- 
tress. At length, twelve are conducted 
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as deputies, into the presence of the king. 
One. young and beautiful, overwhelmed 
at her own boldness, in thus approach- 
ing her monarch, could only faintly utter 
the word “ bread.” Here was wo, here 
was suffering, sufficient to bring tears 
from stones. 

What distress had been borne, what 
torture endured, before this multitude 
could thus unsex themselves and string 
their feelings to this desperate tone. In 
the midst of the tumult the Assembly 
send the Constitution to the king, pray- 
ing his acceptance. It was given, and 
the announcement was made to the 
crowd of women to appease their rage. 
« Will it give us bread ” they inquired. 
«« Yes,” says Mounier, and they retired. 
Bread was ordered to be distributed, but 
was not; and the famished multitude 
wandered about searching in vain for 
means to alleviate their hunger, till at 
length they came upon a dead horse and 
began in savage ferocity to tear out his 
entrails, and devour his flesh. Tumult 
is again abroad, and shots are fired from 
the palace on the crowd, which rush in 
return up the marble steps, and stream 
through the royal apartments, demanding 
blood. But the adored Lafayette is seen 
moving amid the multitude, and the 
storm is stayed, and the king is saved. 
The next morning, the shout, «To Pa- 
ris!” was heard, and Louis was compell- 
ed with his family, to take this wild escort 
to the capital. The tiger was changed 
into the fiend. The excitement of the 
day before—the hunger and murder of 
the night, and the strange spectacle of 
the morning had completely unsettled 
what little reason the rabble had left, 
and the procession they form for the 
king—their furious shouts and baccha- 
nal songs, and disorderly movement as 
they carry a gory head aloft on a pike, 
making it nod and bow to the multitude 
in grim salutation, are enough to appal 
the stoutest heart. Kingship is ended— 
reverence is gone, and all after-respect 
and loyalty will be but the spasmodic 
flame of the dying lamp—Vive leroz! Vive 
la nation ! Vive La Fayette ! are alike in- 
coherent and trustless. The nobility 
heretofore so blind, begin at length to 
see more clearly, and flock in crowds 
from France. faving helped to bring 
the king into this inextricable peril, they 
leave him to fight it out alone, and here- 
after the combat is to be between the 
court and the people. 

Thus far we are able still to fix the 
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guilt A banquet which the body guard 
given, and at which the queen was 
present, had exasperated the famishing 

ple by its luxury and wastefulness. 

e rumours of the intended flight of the 
king had also filled them with conster- 
nation, for civil war and all its horrors 
hung over their heads, while famine 
turned their fears into ferocity. These 


things, and these alone, drove Paris on: 


Versailles, scattered the nobility in af- 
fright, and forced the king and Assembly 
to the capital into the very midst of the 
popular excitement. The appropriation of 
the ane a of theclergy at this time by the 
Assembly, for the use olthe state, exasper- 
ated still more all the higher orders against 
the ae movement, and began that 
struggle which ended in national atheism. 
The future course of the revolution 
from this point, must be plain to every 
calm thinker. The popular party pos- 
sessing the power, must move on till a 
republic is established. One extreme 
must succeed another. The rate of pro- 
gress and the degree of violence, must de- 
pend on collateral causes. Such commo- 
tions as now shook Paris, must bring 
strange and powerful beings to the sur- 
face. The pressure of an artificial system 
was removed, and the untamed spirit was 
allowed to go forth in its strength, arous- 
ed and excited by the new field opened to 
its untried powers. From amid the cha- 
os, are dimly seen the forms of Robes- 
ierre, Marat, Danton, Camille Desmou- 
ins and others, who as yet dream not of 
the fate before them Robespierre has 
been underrated by some, and too highly 
extolled as a man of intellect by others. 
He was.one of those the Revolution de- 
veloped. At the outset, ignorant and 
narrow-minded, and impelled onward on- 
ly by a low ambition, he was educated 
into a shrewd politician—a clear-headed 
reasoner, anda really powerful man amid 
pular assemblies. Marat was a cold- 
looded villain, who acquired power 
among intelligent men, by terror alone. 
Danton was ambitious and patriotic at 
first, afterwards ferocious ; hut when he 
saw to what issue the Republic he had 
hoped to establish was tending, he be- 
came disgusted, and attempted to retire 
from the scene. But these men and their 
like represent a class which, in the dom- 
inance of the popular party, obtain power 
by forming a radical party. Among the 
clubs, that at this time were organized in 
Paris, the Jacobin Club was the most 
powerful, and gradually swallowed up 
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all the rest, and was the cause of the un- 

ralleled atrocities of the French Revo- 
ution. How much Mirabeau could have 
done, had he lived,afterhe saw the chaotic 
tendency of things, and went over to royal- 
ty and openly declared war against the vi- 
olence and mobocracy of the more popular 

rty, itis not easy tosay. With his pro- 
ound knowledge of the human heart—his 
thrilling eloquence and undaunted firm- 
ness, he might have overwhelmed such 
men as Robespierre, and with his power- 
ful arm on the throne, steadied its over- 
throw, if not prevented the fall. He was 
no democrat, and never dreamed of estab- 
lishing arepublic in France. Hisattacks 
on monarchy and the nobility, were 
prompted more by personal feeling than 
patriotism. Still, he was a strong man, 
and the party which possessed him had 
a legion on their side. Yet we doubt 
whether he could have done much beside 
such an imbecile king as Louis. He 
would have striven for a while with his 
impetuous courage, to force him to some 
decision and firmness, and when he found 
it all of no avail, and all his measuresde- 
feated by child-like vacillation, he would 
have left him to his fate, and retired in 
disgust from his country. 

During the period that intervened be- 
tween the movement of the mob on Ver- 
sailles and the dethronement of Louis, the 
Assembly continued to act with vigor, 
and prosecute the reforms so loudly call- 
ed for in the state. There were also 
spasmodic exhibitions of returning loyal- 
ty by the people. The anniversary of 
the overthrow of the Bastile was an exhi- 
tition of popular enthusiasm unparalleled 
in the history of the world; and when, in 
the vast amphitheatre erected in the 
Champs de Mars, those three hundred 
thousand French people on the one hand, 
and the king with the queen in the back- 
ground, holding the royal heir in her 
arms on the other, swore under the open 
heavens together, to render faithful adher- 
ence to the Constitution decreed by the 
National Assemb'y, the conflicts and mis- 
eries of France seemed ended. But the 
general joy that followed, was of only 
few days’ duration. The quarrels with 
the ministry, that must be inefficient from 
the circumstances in which it was plac- 
ed, and the party spirit of the different 
factions, and the ambition of- separate 
leaders, soon brought back all the agita- 
tion that had only been suspended, not 
removed. Besides, in taking away the 
privileges of the nobility and clergy, and 
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restricting the —_ of the king, the pop- 
ular party had gained enough, and the 
king and higher orders lost enough to 
render them implacable enemies for ever, 
and there could be no peace till one or the 
other was entirely crushed and removed 
beyond fear. But the — party was 
in the ascendency, and the principles it 
promulgated soon found way into every 
part of the kingdom and finally penetrat- 
edthearmy. Bouillé might carrya few de- 
voted hearts in the army with him, but the 
die was cast and royalty must disappear. 
Most of the nobility had anticipated this 
and emigrated. Louis at last also saw it 
and fled. Arrested and brought back to 
Paris, he was afterward the mere shadow 
of power, and his doom hastened to its 
fulfillment. The spirit of liberty which 
first exhibited itself in the tiers etat in the 
refusal to verify but in common with the 
higher orders, and afterwards in the de- 
claration of rights and the constitution, in 
the abolishment of the feudal system—in 
the power given to the lower orders—in 
the disrespect and afterwards contempt of 
the king, now took a bolder stand and 
shouted “no king.” 

The closing up of the Constituent, or 
in other words, National Assembly which 
had now been in session three years, pro- 
duced a momentary change in the state of 
affairs. By a motion of Robespierre a 
resolution was passed, prohibiting the re- 
election to the new Assembly of any mem- 
ber of the old one. This resolution was 
introduced through pique, but its passage 
had a serious effect on France. The de- 
puties that had watched the oie of 
events for three years, and understood 
more perfectly than fresh delegates could 
be supposed to understand, the nature 
and wants of the new government were 
thus kept out of the National councils. 
A new set of men composed the new Leg- 
islative Assembly whose election, many 
of them, had been influenced by the va- 
rious clubs, that were mere branches of 
those at Paris. That miserable article in 
the Constitution making the Assembly to 
consist of one chamber only, also increas- 
edthedifficulty. This heterogeneous mass 
were brought into one body, and amid 
the tumults of the capital, the frenzy of 
faction, and violence of passion, were 
compelled to legislate for the state. Con- 
stitutionalists who were conservatives in 
politics—enthusiastic republicans who 
dreamed of restoring the palmy days of 
Greece and Rome—radicals who thought 
only of retributive justice to aristocrats, 
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and a middle indifferent class, were thus 
thrown together to split into two great 
parties, as patriotism, passion, or interest 
might lead. The result was, the old As- 
sembly was completely reversed. In that 
the constitutionalists occupied the left 
side, and the privileged orders the right. 
In the new, there was no party of the 
higher orders, and the constitutionalists 
or the more conservative party became 
the right, and the enthusiasts and radicals 
the left side. The deputies from La Gi- 
ronde were the ablest men among this 
motley class, and soon drew around them 
a large party which were called Giron- 
dins. Condorcet as a writer, and Ver- 
gniaud as an orator, stood at the head of 
these. The radicals, seated on the highest 
benches in the hall, were called the 
Mountain. The Jacobin Club, with the 
others which, under the old Assembly, 
only agitated, ruled under the new. At 
its head stood Robespierre. 

The Legislative Assembly, sitting in 
Paris, did not commence its labors under 
very favorable auspices, and the veto 
placed by the king on measures adopted 
against the clergy, who were stirring up a 
civil war, together with the plotting of 
the emigrants in favor of royalty, opened 
and widened the breach between him and 
his subjects. The thousand acts and 
suspicions that must occur, when parties 
occupy this hostile attitude, increased the 
irritation, and brought down fresh insults 
on the king. The pressure of every 
thing was towards a republic during the 
winter and spring, until the 20th of June, 
when a fresh outbreak in Paris exhibited 
by its contempt of the king, and the in- 
sults heaped upon him, to what a mere 
shadow his power was reduced. A mob 
of 30,000 rete as came streaming into 
the Assembly, bearing before them the 
declaration of rights, and above their 
heads, on a pike, a calf’s heart, with the 
inscription—* Heart of an aristocrat.” 
Moving from thence around the Tuile- 
ries, they insulted the king, and finally 
penetrated into his apartments. It needed 
then but one word to turn that palace into 
a place of massacre. La Fayette, the 
brave, the spotless La Fayette, when he 
heard of this disgraceful scene, hastened 
from his post at the head of the army, to 
Paris, to interpose the shield of his per- 
son before that of the king. 

Here, every one who has watched the 
progress of the Assembly, will say that 
a republic is inevitable, The writers of 
this period, educated under a monarchical 
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government, pause at the point where a 
republic becomes certain, and date from 
that moment the horrors of the revolu- 
tion. That a nation of oppressed and 
ignorant men cannot pass at once from 
slavery to independence without vio- 
lence, and perhaps bloodshed, no think- 
ing man will doubt. But that the whole- 
e murders and massacres, the scenes 
of ferocity and fiendish cruelty that cha- 
racterized the revolution, were a neces- 
sary part of this transition state, we 
unhesitatingly deny. On the contrary, 
we charge on Louis XVI. himself the 
horrors of the reign of terror. The 
soft feelings of his womanish heart are 
no excuse for his violation of duty. Too 
weak to rule the turbulent spirits around 
him, unable to withstand the tumult he 
should have quelled, and unfit, in ever 
way, for the — position in which 
he was placed, he should have confessed 
it, and resigned long before, his crown 
and his throne. What had royal pre- 
rogative, and pride of blood and family, 
and dignity of a king to do with the sal- 
vation of a realm? He deserved death, 
not for the charges preferred against him, 
but his weakness in refusing to resi 
his power, while he would not uphold 
the laws. Resisting, where he ought not 
to have resisted, the righteous decrees 
of the Assembly—and yielding in the 
only place where he ought not to have 
yielded, when the mob assailed his au- 
thority and his person, we lose all re- 
“7 for his kindness in utter contempt 
of his character as a king. We say he 
is chargeable with the atrocities of the 
reign of terror, for similar scenes will oc- 
cur in any city where the executors of 
the law manifest equal vacillation and 
imbecility. Had those whose duty it 
was to maintain the laws in the late riots 
of Philadelphia followed the example of 
Louis XVI., we should have the scenes 
of Paris over again. Emboldened b 
impunity, and made ferocious by blood, 
mob would have striven with mob, in 
the absence of law, and the length and 
fierceness of the struggle would have 
depended on the comparative strength of 
the conflicting parties. Had any of the 
mobs which for the last few years have 


arisen in London, Birmingham, or Bristol, 
been suffered to insult and pillage, and 
trample on the constituted authorities 
with the same impunity that the Parisian 
mobs were allowed to, we should have 
had similar acts of violence ; and had this 
lawless power been suffered to increase 
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and consolidate, it would have imitated 
the bloody ferocity of the Jacobins. The 
transient violence of sudden outbreaks 
is easily quelled. It is only when the 
mob power is suffered to become /egisla- 
tive, that we have such legislation as 
Robespierre, Marat, Barrére, and Couthon 
gave France. The Jacobin club was this 
consolidated mob-power, and it grew up 
and strengthened under the very eye of 
the king. He had not even the excuse 
of ignorance where ignorance would have 
been crime, for his best friends told him 
of it, and not only told him, but begged 
the privilege of crushing it at once. He 
not only refused to command the removal 
of this curse of France, but rejected the 
earnest entreaty of Lafayette to be per- 
mitted to do it on his own responsibility. 
We are told that Louis could not bear 
to shoot down his subjects, and chose 
rather to suffer indignity and personal loss, 
than shed the blood of others. We have 
not the least objection to this choice, if he 
were the only person concerned in it, but 
he knew that this Jacobin power aimed 
at the overthrow of every thing stable and 
just. He could not help knowing it, 
for their doctrines and determination 
were both made public. Besides, warning 
after warning, of no doubtful significance, 
had reached his ears. The only apology 
made for Louis here by his friends, is 
his kindness of heart. Instead of this be- 
ing an excuse in such circumstances, it is 
a crime deserving of death. The com- 
mander of a nation’s army might refuse 
battle under the same plea, and thus ruin 
the nation that trusted him. The Mayor 
of New York might plead his tenderness 
of feelings for refusing to employ force 
against a society, whose avowed purpose 
was to overturn the city government, and 
spoil the inhabitants. This extreme sen- 
sibility on the part of the executive au- 
thority is worse than none at all. It is 
a crime for which a man should be held 
responsible, as much as for cowardice in 
battle. There are sins of omission as well 
as commission, and while the mob stands 
charged with the latter, Louis XVI. has 
a heavy account to render for the former. 

His want of boldness on the 20th of 
June, during the Jast riot to which we 
referred, ought to have lost him his 
power forever; and he would have been 
unworthy of pity had he fallen then on 
the marble floor of his own palace, trod- 
den down by the infuriated populace. 
This was not an insurrection of women 
asking for bread, but of lawless men, 
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hating authority. One destined to play 
a feartul part aiterwards, in the history 
of Europe, saw the imbecility of the 
king at a glance, and could not restrain 
his wn RCE Coming out of a café, he 
observed the mob streaming towards Ver- 
sailles—* Let us follow that rabble,” said 
young Bonaparte to Bourienne. When 
e beheld the insults of the mob, as they 
spread themselves through the royal ap- 
artments, his anger knew no bounds, and 
when, at length, he saw the meek Louis 
present himself at the window, with a 
red cap on his head, put there in obedi- 
ence to the miserable sans culotte, he 
could restrain himself no longer, and ex- 
claimed “What madness! how could 
they allow these scoundrels to enter ? 
They ought to have blown four or five 
hundred of them into the air with can- 
non. The rest would then have taken to 
their heels.” Rut Louis, who would 
struggle long and tenaciously with the 
National Assembly for a mere preroga- 
tive, would let the butchers, scavengers 
and outlaws of his kingdom spit on him. 
Bonaparte had occasion to try his prin- 
ciples afterwards, and saved the conven- 
tion, when half the weakness the king 
had shown would have leit it to the 
mercy of Jacobinical fury. Lafayette, 
who had come from the army to arrest this 
spirit of violence which threatened to 
overtop all authority, was supported by 
the National assembly in his bold denun- 
ciations of the scenes on the 20th, and 
thus sustained went to the king and of- 
fered himself for his protection. The 
besotted Louis rejected the offer. Lafay- 
ette, intent on saving his country, re- 
solved to take on himself the responsibi- 
lity of dispersing the Jacobins. But un- 
supported by the king, he could get but 
few toaid him. TheJacobins however, 
hearing of his designs, were seized with 
sudden fear, and abandoned their club 
Had the king then put the National Guard 
under his control, he would have crushed 
this viper in its nest, and saved France 
from the sea of blood in which she after- 
wards sunk, and from which she eventual- 
ly so slowly and painfully lifted her head. 
Lafayette remained a few days longer in 
Paris, and then set out for the army. 
From that time on, we see not where 
France could have been saved. The fac- 
tions had, in reality, assumed the power, 
and order and law were soon to be at an 
end. This last act of the king destroys 
our remaining sympathy, and we feel that 
he deserves to die for his weakness, and 
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we almost wonder how Lafayette could, 
as he afterwards did, make another effort 
to save his life. But this too was rendered 
futile through the infatuation of Louis, 
and he must hereafter go stumbling on to 
the scaffold. 

The approach of hostile armies on 
France at this juncture, aroused and 
alarmed all parties, and accusations were 
not wanting, that the king was impli- 
cated in these attacks on revolutionary 
France. The 19th of July, 1792, the 
anniversary of the Federation in the 
Champ de Mars arrived, and a last feeble 
attempt was made to keep the appearance 
of friendship between the king and the 
people. They assembled as before, but not 
with the joy and hope of that first great 
day. The farce could not be kept up, 
and though the celebration passed off 
without violence, and vive /e rot again 
smote the ear of the king, it was easy to 
see that another eruption was at hand, 
destined to sweep royalty, even with its 
shadow of power, completely away. A 
new conspiracy was set on foot by the 
Jacobins, having for its object the de- 
thronement of the king. The insurrec- 
tional committee of their club issued 
orders, as if it composed the munici- 
pal authority of Paris. The assembly 
could do nothing, for Jacobinical influence 
was there also, and all waited with anx- 
ious fear the 10th of August, the day 
fixed for the insurrection. {It came, and 
with it the overthrow of the throne. 
The king fled in alarm to the National 
Assembly—the Tuileries ran blood, and 
amid the storm and terror of that day, 
the Bourbon dynasty closed. The ex- 
ecutive power of France had disappeared 
to reappear instantaneously in the com- 
mune of Paris, under control of the 
clubs, with the Jacobins at their head. 
The assembly immediately decreed the 
dethronement of the king—a plan of edu- 
cation for the prince royal—and the con- 
vocation of a national convention. This 
recognition of the prince royal, shows 
how confined and unsettled men’s minds 
were on the future course of the revolu- 
tion, and how difficult it is to eradicate 
all regard for that power which has for 
so long a time been the object of rever- 
ence. At the dethronement of Louis 
there were really but two authorities in 
Paris—the legislative in that of the As- 
sembly, and the municipal in that of the 
Commune. 

The first thing to be done, was the 
creation of some substitute for the exe- 
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cutive power. The ministers chosen at 
once, were appointed to represent royalty. 
But the people were still in uproar, and 
like the vexed ocean, surged up round 
the Assembly now the throne had gone 
down, demanding the destruction of 
royalty. The assembly had voted for 
suspension, the clubs for dethronement--- 
and the people were ruled by the clubs. 
The hatred of the poor against the rich, 
and all those low passions which turn 
the lower classes into savages, had been 
fed by those clubs, till they were ready to 
be led anywhere to commit any deed. 
How rapidly such wild power works. 
In one day the king had been dethroned 
—three of his dismissed ministers rein- 
stated, and exercising royal authority. 
The royal family were prisoners at the 
Feuillans—Danton, from the member 
of a second rate club, was minister of 
justice. Marat, the infamous Marat, was 
pees Paris, at the head of the brigand 
arseillais ; and Robespierre, declaiming 
at the club about the victory, and declar- 
ing that the National Assembly should 
be suspended, and Lafayette impeached. 
When the news of this revolution 
reached the army, it was accompanied 
with accusations against Dumouriez and 
Lafayette. To give themselves up to the 
tribunals at Paris, to be tried, was to ab- 
andon themselves to death. Lafayette, 
therefore, fled to Austria, and was thrown 
into prison, Dumouriez was reinstated 
in favor, and attempted to fight for the 
republic ; but eventually, finding anarch 
and want of order in the government, took 
the bold resolution to bring over the 
army and march it against the revolution- 
ists, that were destroying the very hope 
of republicans and deluging France in 
blood. Having failed in this attempt, he, 
too, fled to Austria, and was received 
with better favor than Lafayette. We 
cannot agree with Thiers here, in his 
condemnation of Dumouriez. That brave 
general struggled as long as he could, 
single handed, and then sought the aid 
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of Austria. But this coalition with a for- 
eign power to march on Paris, and crush 
the anarchists that were destroying all 
the good fruits of the revolution, M. 
Thiers regards as treachery, but we as 
triotism. Dumouriez, it is true, would 
ave been compelled to turn his cannon 
on his countrymen, and wade through 
the blood of Frenchmen, to the capital ; 
but it would have been a saving of blood 
in the end. The reputation of France, 
freedom, human life, every thing, was 
at stake, and Dumouriez knew it, and 
instead of being branded as a traitor, he 
should be extolled asa patriot. Any coa- 
lition, any measure that would save 
France from the domination of the cut- 
throats that had elevated themselves in 
the place of the throne, was honorable. 

But every thing failed; the Jacobins 
were king, and their club was the National 
Assembly. Committees of public safety, 
and of surveillance,* are but so many 
forms through which mob law can work. 
The authors of them know that they must 
now kill or be killed. Having cut them- 
selves off from all sympathy without, 
and provoked the hostility of every 
crowned head of Europe—and knowing 
they must destroy all their enemies at 
home, or be swept away themselves--- 
the anarchists set about their preparations 
to meet the storm with a courage that ex- 
cites our admiration, but with a ferocity 
that makes the heart shudder with horror. 
Danton knew that boldness was the only 
alternative, and exclaimed in the Assem- 
bly “* we must strike terror to the royal- 
ists.’ A shiver ran through the hall, for 
the language meant extermination. 

It is useless to follow the acts of As- 
sembly farther. Legislation was a mere 
form, and it is to the commune of Paris, 
the clubs, and the revolutionary tribunal, 
we are to look for law. The first step in 
this course of self-protection, called public 
welfare, was to visit every house in Paris, 
and apprehend all imputed persons. The 
barriers are shut for forty-eight hours— 





* The Committee of the Public Safety was composed of twenty-five members. It 
was charged with the preparation of all the laws for the safety of the Republic exter- 


nally. 


ly. The ministers constituting the executive authority, had to render account 
to it twice a week, while it reported weekly, of the state of the Republic. 


The duty 


of the committee of Surveillance was to to seize all suspected persons, and to carry 
out the decree, that made all of rank or wealth suspected. The Revolutionary tribunal, 
instituted shortly after, took cognizance of every act and person favoring any plot to re- 


establish sovereignty, or weaken the power of the people. 
After the fete of the Supreme Being, additional power was given to it, so 


no appeal. 


From its decision there was 


that all evidence and counsel, and indeed witnesses were dispensed with, or rather 
accusers were allowed to be witnesses, so that it could destroy without hindrance. 
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the whole machinery of municipal govern- 
ment arrested—every shop closed, and 
every inhabitant shut up in his dwelling. 
The streets are deserted—the promenades 
are empty—the rattling of carriages is 
hushed, and the tool of the artizan no 
longer heard. The noise and bustle of 
the mighty city are suddenly succeeded by 
the silence and gloom of death. Pale ter- 
ror sits by every fireside, and every voice 
speaks ina whisper. At length, at one 
o'clock in the morning, the rapid tread of 
these bloodhounds of the anarchists is 
heard in every street, and the stroke of 
their hammer on every door. Fifteen 
thousand persons were seized and commit- 
ted to prison. The mob had dethroned 
the king on the 10th of August—the do- 
miciliary visits were made on the 29th, 
and a new insurrection planned for the 2d 
of September, three days after. Now let 
the générale beat, and the tocsin send its 
terrible peal over the city, and the rapid 
alarm guns make the Sabbath morning of 
the 2d of September as awful as the day 
of judgment. The trial and execution of 
these suspected persons must be as sudden 
and summary as the arrest. From every 
quarter the armed multitude come stream- 
ing together. Twenty-four priests, on their 
way trom the Hotel de Ville to the Ab- 
baye, are first seized and butchered. Va- 
rennes, trampling over the corpses, and 
spattering the blood over his shoes, keeps 
alive, and kindles into tenfold fury, the 
ferocity he has awakened in the maddened 
populace. Maillard, the leader of the 
mob of women that stormed Versailles, 
shouts “to the Carmelites !”—and “to the 
Carmelites !” echoes in terrific response 
from those around him. The turbulent 
mass rolls toward the church, and the 
two hundred priests employed in it are 
butchered in each other’s embrace, while 
their prayers to God are drowned in the 
shouts of the fiends that stab them around 
the very altar. The brave Archbishop 
of Arles receives three cuts of a sword on 
his face before he falls, and then dies at the 
foot of the cross of Christ. With a portion 
of these maddened executioners, Maillard 
returns to one of the sections of the city, 
and demands “ wine for his brave labor- 
ers.” With a shudder, the committee pour 
them out twenty-four quarts, and then the 
shout is “to the Abbaye.” The brave 
surviving Swiss are first brought forward 
and fall’ pierced by a thousand pikes. The 
yells of the assassins penetrate the prison 
walls, announcing to the inmates that 
their hour iscome. The aged Sombreuil, 
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governor of the Invalides, is brought forth, 
but just as the bayonet is lifted to strike 
him, his lovely daughter falls on his neck, 
and pleads in such piteous accents and 
distressful tears for her father’s life, that 
he is spared, on the condition she will 
drink the blood of aristocrats. A goblet 
of the warm blood is put to her mouth, 
and she drains it at a draught. Half-na- 
ked monsters, bespattered with brains and 
blood, and making night hideous with 
frantic yells, shout his pardon. The prin- 
cess de Lamballe, the friend of the queen, 
and the beauty of the court, is led forth 
into the midst of this Saturnalia of hell, 
and after fainting several times at the 
horrible spectacle presented to her eyes, 
a sword stroke opens her head behind. 
She faints again, and recovering is forced 
to walk between two fierce ensanguined 
wretches over a pavement of dead bo- 
dies, then speared on a heap of corpses. 
The raging fiend in their bosoms still 
unsatisfied, the body is stripped, expo- 
sed for two hours to every insult and 
indecency that human depravity can in- 
vent, and finally one leg rent away and 
thrust into a cannon, which is fired off in 
honor of this jubilee of demons. The 
beautiful head, borne aloft on a gory pike, 
with the auburn tresses clotted with blood 
and streaming down the staff, is waved 
over the crowd, and made to salute the 
fiends that dance in horrid mirth around 
it. Caira! Yes, “that willdo!” but the 
hurried beat ef the générale, and the loud 
peal of the tocsin, announcing that mur- 
der and massacre are abroad, shall be 
heard too often even for those who ring 
it. Between this night and the 7th, 
a thousand were butchered. And yet 
there were only about three hundred, in 
all, engaged in this work of blood, while 
ten thousand of the National Guard re- 
mained quietly in their quarters. The 
Committee of Public Safety avowed these 
massacres and defended them, and recom- 
mended similar sanguinary executions in 
the different provinces. The taste of blood 
had whetted the appetite of the mob, and 
they needed daily victims to gratify it. 
In the midst of such constant excitement 
and alarm the election took place for de- 
puties to the National Convention. Being 
influenced in every part of France by the 
Jacobins, and in Paris entirely controlled 
by them, the members of the last assembly 
were almost universally returned, and the 
National Convention was formed simply 
by the Assembly resolving itself into it. It 
was a change oi name, nothing more. The 
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division of Girondin and Mountain now 
became more distinct, and, at the concem- 
nation and the execution of Louis which 
soon followed, permanent and broad. The 
Girondins from this time forward were 
accused of favoring the king, and hence 
became objects of deep hostility to the 
Mountain and Jacobins, both of whom 
gradually became one in sympathy and 
purpose. On the side of the Mountain, 
we find Robespierre, Danton, Camille Des- 
moulins, David Legendre, Collot d’Her- 
bois, and the Duke of Orleans. Marat 
alone was wanting to make the list com- 

lete. On the other side, we find Guadet, 

ergniaud, Gensonne, Condorcet, Buzot, 
the bold and noble hearted Barbaroux, 
and his devoted friend Rebecqui. These 
last hating Robespierre, Danton, Marat, 
and their followers, did not cease to de- 
nounce them, and were denounced in 
return. Robespierre was accused, and 
Marat brought to trial, but were both ac- 
quitted. The anarchists, with the factions 
of Paris, at first in the minority, gradually 
gained in power, and all efforts of the Gi- 
rondins to destroy the conspirators of the 
10th of August and 2nd of September, 
were in vain. The revolutionary tribunal 
was established to expedite the executions 
and steadily increased in power. The 
— accuser of it, the infamous Fouquier 

inville, was constantly urged by the 
Committee of Public Safety to hasten the 
executions. He needed no such incentive 
to whet his morbid appetite for blood. 
To a frame and will of iron, he added a 
steadiness of purpose and unweariedness 
of effort, and a hatred of man, that made 
him the fit agent of such an engine of 
terror. Cold as marble to every thing 
but the pleasure of murder, he had no 
passion but ferocity. Appetite, lust, de- 
sire, covetousness, were all unknown to 
him. The love of human suffering and 
flowing blood absorbed all other feelings 
and affections of the man, and he moved 
amid this chaos like a spirit of darkness, 
sweeping men by thousands into the grave. 
Yet even he showed that ferocity has a 
limit, for, when the Committee of Public 
Safety ordered him to increase the execu- 
tion to a hundred and fifty a day, he was 
so horrified, that he confessed on his trial, 
that as he returned home the Seine appear- 
ed to run blood. While he was thus 
wasting life in Paris, the guillotine guard- 
ed by artillery was travelling over France, 
reeking with gore, and leaving destruction 
in its path. All the upper classes were 
destined to the grave. Danton was the 


origin of this infamous revolutionary tri- 
bunal, little thinking it would one day 
take off his own head. It is useless 
to follow the struggle between the two 
portions of the convention. One or the 
other must sooner or Jater fail. Unions 
made in moments of enthusiasm, and sus- 
pension of hostilities in times of great 
external danger, only delayed, not pre- 
vented, the catastrophe. 

Robespierre accused the Girondins of be- 
ing an under aristocracy and opposed to 
the interests of the people, and hence car- 
ried Paris and the populace with him. The 
Girondins on the other hand waged con- 
stant war on theatrocious measures which 
the Commune of Paris, and the Jacobins 
and Mountain constantly proposed and 
executed. At length the same measure 
by which the king was dethroned on the 
10th of August, 1792, and the prisoners 
slain on the 2d of Sept. of the same 
year, was set on foot to overthrow the 
Girondins in 1793. The spirit of lawless 
violence, which Louis could and should 
have quelled, had now become too strong 
for opposition; and although the Giron- 
dins endeavored to stem it manfully to 
the last, their actions were marked by 
greater courage than policy. On Sun- 
day again, as if this day were the most 
favorable to success, the insurrection 
which was to overthrow the last defen- 
ders of true liberty was to take place. 
All night long had the générale beat, and 
the tocsin pealed on over the city, driving 
sleep from every eye and sending terror 
to every bosom, and at day break the 
booming of the alarm gun amid the gen- 
eral tumult was heard calling the multi- 
tude to arms. The Convention was 
surrounded, but most of the Giron- 
dins were away concealed in their 
friends’ houses. The Mountain and the 
Jacobins had now unlimited power and 
the Girondins prosecuted by the Com- 
mune of Paris, were ordered to be put 
under arrest. This crushed the party 
forever. Part fled into the provinces to 
stir up a rebellion against the Jacobins, 
and part remained behind to mount the 
scaffold. Now, Robespierre and his Ja- 
cobins have it all their own way. The 
Reign of Terror has commenced and or- 
der is restored and preserved by the 
awful power of fear alone. Moderates 
are regarded as aristocrats, and under 
the law established in respect to suspec- 
ted persons no one is safe from accu- 
sation. Law is abrogated, legislation 
ended, and a dictatorship composed of 
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the revolutionary tribunal, and the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety are really the 
only power in France. But the danger 
was not over. A foreign foe was on the 
frontier moving towards the capital, 
while the provinces in arms were also 
marching thither to avenge the conven- 
tion. The only weapon to be used 

inst the enemy at home was terror, 
while the republican armies were to re- 
sist the foe from without. In the midst 
of these excitements, Marat one of the 
famed triumviri fell before the knife of 
Charlotte Corday, the first act of retribu- 
tive justice, which was to be followed by 
others, till the whole tribe of monsters 
should sink one after another into the 
bloody grave in which they had pushed 
so many before them. 

But as there cannot be agitation with- 
out parties, so they began to be formed 
in the convention, Jacobins as they were, 
although it had just rid itself of the great 
conservative party of the Girondins. 
Part, seeing in how dangerous hands the 
supreme power of France was placed, 
demanded the revival of the constitution- 
al ministry, to be independant of the legis- 
lative power, and hence of the committee 
of public welfare. There were also 
among these radicals, some more moder- 
ate than others, as there always must be. 
There is a conservative part to all radical- 
ism, an upper crust to the lowest stratum, 
which may be cut off again and again— 
there still is left an upper surface which 
the lower must remove, submit to, or per- 
ish. Radicals forget this great fact when 
they begin to hew away the upper class- 
es. The relation still exists—there al- 
ways will be those more moderate than 
others. It was. so in the convention. 
Thus we see two incipient parties spring- 
ing out of the Mountain itself, and en- 
deavoring to stay the wild revolutionary 
energy that was sweeping every thing 
away in its fury. 

In the meantime the Jacobins and 
their friends declared through the con- 
vention, the revolution to be in a state of 
siege, from the foes without and within, 
and hence adopted revolutionary mea- 
sures. A revolutionary army, and a 
revolutionary police were established. 
The police watched the republic, and the 
army defended it; and while the latter 
was struggling against monarchy, work- 
ing through its armies, the former 
attemped to subvert all aristocracy, by im- 
prisoning all suspected persons. The 
energy of this revolutionary government 
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was astonishing, for, while it challenged 
the royalty of Europe to the conflict, and 
“threw down the head of a king as the 
gage of battle,” it carried out in all its 
details the severest police regulations 
that were ever instituted. Revolution- 
ary committees were formed in every 
part of France, endowed with the 
power of judging the persons liable to 
arrest. Paris had forty-eight, and fifty 
thousand were in operation throughout 
the kingdom. The result of these revo- 
lutionary measures drenched France in 
blood. At Lyons, the murderous Collot 
d’ Herbois, under sanction of the govern- 
ment, and carrying out its decree—that 
an army should travel over the provinces, 
accompanied by artillery and a guillo- 
tine---slew by wholesale. Suspected 
houses were blown up together, and 
prisoners were arranged in file, with a 
ditch on either side, to receive the dead 
bodies, and then mowed down with 
grape shot. The Rhone ran blood, 
sand its waters became poisoned with the 
putrid corpses that loaded the stream. 
Every species of cruelty that depravity 
could invent was exhibited in these 
sanguinary scenes. Amidst the groans of 
the wounded, and shrieks and tears of 
friends, Collot d’? Herbois, and Fouché, 
and his partisans, rioted with courtezans, 
and laughed amid the carnage. In five 
months six thousand were butchered, 
and double that number driven into exile. 
At Bordeaux the same sanguinary scenes 
were enacted, and all the great cities of 
France felt the vengeance of the Moun- 
tain. In Nantes, women and children 
were mingled up in the massacres in such 
proportions, that the ordinary modes of 
execution were unequal to slay the 
countless victims that were daily offered. 
Chained together, two and two, they 
were thrown into the Loire, while sol- 
diers lined the shore with drawn sabres, 
to despatch those who escaped drowning. 
Six hundred children perished in this 
inhuman manner. In another instance 
five hundred children were led out to be 
shot ;—unaccustomed to fire sufficiently 
low to hit these innocent children, the 
soldiers sent their bullets over their 
heads. Frantic with fear these com- 
arative infants suddenly broke their 
onds and rushed in among the soldiers, 
clinging to their knees, and crying for 
mercy. But nothing could allay the 
fiend that had taken possession of the ex- 
ecutioners, and the sword hewed down 
the suppliants by scores. Thirty thou- 
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sand perished in Nantes alone. The 
head revolutionary tribunal at Paris, of 
which all others were but shoots, was 
in the meantime busy at home. Carts 
were regularly driven up to the door every 
morning waiting for its load of human 
bodies. The accusations made without 
cause, were followed instantaneously by 
the trial without justice, and the guillo- 
tine ended the farce. Fifty a day would 
be tried and executed. The rolling 
of tumbrils going to and from the place of 
execution, carried constant terror to the 
prisoners who heard it from their dun- 

eons. Men became reckless of life, and 

anced and sung on the day of their exe- 
cution, and went joking to the scaffold. 
Man had lost his humanity, and a spirit 
of ferocity unheard of before in the an- 
nals of history, animated the bosoms of 
the murderers who sat as judges. It 
was more than cold-blooded murder—it 
was a madness or mania as inexplicable, 
as it was terrific. At first the people 
seemed to enjoy the excitement of these 
scenes of horror, and benches were arrang- 
ed around the guillotine for their accom- 
modation, on which men and women sat 
and sang ¢a via! as head after head rolled 
on the scaffold. Robespierre and his 
revolutionary tribunal waded in blood, 
France 


and still the ery was for more. 
had lost nearly a million by the revo- 
lution ; and the blows which had smitten 
only the upper classes of society began to 


descend on the lower classes. Then the 
reaction commenced. Artisans shut up 
their shops along the street where the 
carts passed to the guillotine. A solemn 
feeling, the first indication of returning 
reason, began to usurp the place of mad- 
ness. The monsters who sat as gods in 
the midst of this overthrow of life, were 
themselvesalarmed at the depth to which 
they had waded in human gore, and 
looked in vain for some shore to stand 
on. They could not go back, and it 
grew wilder as they advanced. The 
heavens grew dark over head; and they 
felt the intimations of an approaching 
storm, that even in its birth-throes be- 
tokened a fiercer strength than their 
own. The wave they had gathered, and 
sent onward had met its limit and was 
now balancing for its backward march. 
Danton, who had sickened of the endless 
murders, was accused as a moderate, 
and with Camille Desmouslins cast in 
— The revolutionary tribunal he 
ad put in operation, though awe-struck 
for a moment by his boldness, and 
alarmed as it heard his voice of thunder 
hurling defiance into its midst, soon sent 
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him and his compeers to the guillotine, 
that still waited for greater victims. 

The dethronement of the Deity and in- 

stalment of reason in his place, in the 
person of a lewd woman, alarmed Robes- 
pierre, who trembled to see human pas. 
sion cut loose from all restraint, and he 
reénthroned the Supreme Ruler in solemn 
pomp. His haughty bearing on this day 
turned him from an object of reverence 
into one of suspicion. Jealousy also be- 
gan to show itself between the committee 
of public welfare and the committee of 
public safety, and sections of both to dis- 
trust Robespierre in his rapid strides to 
ew power. People began to say, 
‘««Robespierre wills it;” * Robespierre 
demands it.” He was the power. This 
he had sought but wished it without the 
responsibility. While resentments and 
jealousies were thus acquiring strength 
in the different committees, public sympa- 
thy began to react against the atrocities 
to which there seemed no end. In this 
state of affairs there was wanting only an 
occasion sufficient to demand boldness of 
action in the Convention. It was soon 
furnished in the attack Robespierre made 
on his old friends, who dared to complain 
of his arbitrary measures. In a moment 
of courage Billaud- cast off all reserve, 
and in the midst of the dark hints thrown 
out in the Convention against Robespierre, 
accused him abruptly of endeavoring to 
control the committees, and seeking to be 
sole master, and lastly of conspiring the 
day before with the Jacobins to decimate 
the Convention. The smothered fire had 
at length burst forth, and the sudden 
shout, “* Down with the tyrant!” shook 
the hall. Robespierre, livid with rage, 
attempted to speak, but his voice was 
drowned in the shouts, “ arrest !” « accu- 
sation !”" «* to the vote! to the vote!” A 
decree against him, St. Just and Couthon, 
was carried. 

In the meantime the Jacobins in the 
Commons were thunderstruck at the sud- 
den fall of their leader. They had been 
planning a second insurrection against 
the convention, and the blow had reached 
them first. The infamous Henriot gallop- 
ed, half drunk, through the streets, striv- 
ing to rouse the people. Having misled 
the gunners in the Place du Carousel, 
they had pointed their artillery on the 
hall of the National Convention. The 
deputies prepared themselves for death, 
but in the meantime passed a decree of 
outlawry against Henriot which being 
read to the soldiers they refused to fire. 
The National Guard sided with the Con- 
vention, and it was over with Robespierre 
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and his conspirators. Though snatched 
from the hands of the Convention by the 
mob, and carried to the Hotel de Ville, 
they were at length secured. Having 
been outlawed, there was no need of 
trial, and they were led off to the exe- 
cution. 

What a change a single day had made 
in the fate of Robespierre. As we see 
him lying on a table in the hall of the 
committee of public welfare pale and 
haggard, the same blue coat he had worn 
in pomp and pride at the festival of the 
Supreme Being, spattered with the blood 
from his wound, which he vainly strives 
to staunch with the sheath of his pistol, 
we learn a lesson on tyranny and not on 
republicanism we can never forget. The 
guillotine, to which he had sent so many, 
finally reached him; and the terrific yell 
he uttered, freezing every heart with 
horror, as the bandage was torn from his 
maimed jaw, letting it drop on his breast, 
was the knell of the Reign of Terror. 
Joy and exultation filled every bosom 
when it was announced that he and 
his accomplices were no more. Here, 
the revolution stopped and began to 
retrogade. 

The five years we have thus gone over, 
stand alone in the history of man. In 
1789, the National Assembly overthrew 
the feudal system and took the first great 
revolutionary step. In 1791,a Constitu- 


tion had been given to France, but dis-. 


satisfied with its action, a few months 
after the mob stormed the Tuileries and 
dethroned the king. The revolution had 
now awakened the hostility of Europe, 
and amid the foes without and dangers 
within, it raged with tenfold fury. As 
these dangers accumulated and obstacles 
increased, the last degree of exasperation 
was reached, and it went on destroying 
with a blind rage that threatened to over- 
whelm everything in its passage. With 
the appearance of mighty armies without 
and the spectres of Siesdy plots within, 
it saw no safety but in indiscriminate 
slaughter. At the end of 1793, the re- 
publican armies were crowned with vic- 
tory, and the excuse of desperate mea- 
sures no longer existed, and in the waking 
up of humanity the tyranny of Terror 
went down. We cannot follow here the 
future steps of the National Convention. 
The heads of the Jacobin party had been 
cut off, but the members remained to 
make one more desperate effort for power. 
Famine too, stalked abroad, furnishing 
food to nothing but agitation and despair. 
But general order prevailed—the Jacobin 


club was closed—the revolutionary tri- 
bunal destroyed, and the insurrections in 
different parts of the kingdom quelled. 
The insurrection called the insurrection of 
the 1st of Prairial, was like that which 
drove the mob of women to Versailles— 
scarcity of bread. It was more terrific 
and threatening than that which over- 
threw or destroyed the Girondins, but the 
government had learned to use the force 
at its disposal with firmness and courage, 
and the tumult which threatened to bring 
back the horrors of the 2d of Sept., was 
quelled. 

The adoption of a new Constitution 
now followed, vesting the executive pow- 
er in the hands ot five Directors, and the 
legislative in two councils—-that of the 
Fwwe Hundred and that of the Ancients. 
The council of Five Hundred appointed 
the Directors, which constituted the fam- 
ous Directory of France. This Constitu- 
tion excited the last great insurrection of 
Paris, called the insurrection of the 13th 
of Vendemaire, and ended for ever the 
power of the Jacobins. The générale 
which had so often carried consternation 
into the hearts of the Parisians, was once 
more beat and the tocsin sounded, and the 
lawless power of the mob again on its 
march, with forty thousand of the Na- 
tional Guard to sustain it’ Against this 
overwhelming force, the Constitution had 
but five thousand men to defend itself. 
With half the irresolution of Louis XV1., 
it would have shared his fate. But for- 
tunately these five thousand were put un- 
der the command of that same youth who 
saw, with inexpressible indignation, Louis 
XVI. submit to the indignities and insults 
of the mob in the Tuileries. Young Bo- 
naparte had none of that monarch’s wo- 
manly weakness or childish fear of shed- 
ding human blood. With his trusty band 
he opened his cannon on the approaching 
masses of his countrymen, as he had done 
before on the Austrian columns. His 
orders to disperse were terrific discharges 
of grape shot. and the authority with 
which they were issued, was seen in the 
falling ranks that reeled to the murderous 
fire. The lawless bands that had first 
become powerful through the weakness 
of the king, saw that the government was 
now in different hands, and disappeared 
as suddenly as they had arisen. Peace 
was restored, the factions for ever broken, 
and a new era dawned on France. At 
length, October 26, 1795, the National 
Convention, after having been in session 
three years, and passed 8370 decrees, 
dissolved itself. The Directory immedi- 
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ately established itself at Luxembourg, 
and the remainder of the history of the 
revolution is taken up chiefly with the 
external wars up to 1799, at the establish- 
ment of the Consulate under Napoleon 
Bonaparte. We will not trace the steps 
by which Bonaparte rapidly ascended 
to power. Lodi, and Arcola, with 
their desperate struggles and victories— 
the conquests in Italy and on the Rhine 
—the battles of the Pyramids and the 
overthrow of Egypt—the brilliant 
achievements with which he dazzled the 
French people and prepared them for his 
domination, are a part of history known 
toall. Like some mighty spirit rising amid 
universal chaos, — — and com- 
manding the raging elements till they mar- 
shal themselves in order around him, so 
did Bonaparte appear amid the turbulence 
that had shaken France into fragments, 
and unsettled a continent from its repose. 
The strange elements and daring spirits 
the revolution shook up to the surface, he 
directed on external foes, and moving 
himself on before in the path of ambition 
and military glory, he drew a crowd after 
him filled with the same courage and lofty 
chivalry. Binding these to him by aflec- 
tion and reverence, and making himself 
the soul of the army, supreme power im- 
perceptibly glided into his hands, and the 
revolution of the 18th of Brumaire, by 
which he obtained the outward insignia 
of power, and overthrew the Directory, 
was but the visible expression of what 
had been already done. 

Ten years had elapsed between the 
calling of the States General, in which 
the tiers etat made the first feeble at- 
tempts at freedom, and the Consulate. 
Yet, in that time France had overthrown 
the feudal constitution which had been 
impregnable for ages; and from a feudal 
despotism become a limited monarch 
with a constitution—from that had sud- 
denly arisen before the astonished world, 
and in the midst of the despotism of 
Europe, a free republic, declaring war 
against all thrones; and throwing down 
«the head of aking and six thousand pri- 
soners as the gage of battle’—and then 
passed into the wildest anarchy that ever 
shook a kingdom; and last of all had 
risen up into a strong military despotism, 
startling the world as much by. its arms as 
it had done by its principles. Ten years of 
such history the world never before saw. 
Ail these transitions were, perhaps, inevi- 
table, after the first step was taken, and 
the first legislative revolution accom- 
plished. that France experienced 


may have been necessary to the transition 
from deep oppression and utter misery to 
freedom and comfort, except the Reign of 
Terror. Popular outbreaks, and the tran- 
sient rule of the headlong populace are to 
be expected, but not the steady and sys- 
tematic legislation of a mob, ruling by 
terror and acting through the government 
of the land. The power of the Jacobins 
spreading itself, till it wrapped the entire 
government in its folds, is not charge- 
able on republicanism. Yet, it is not 
without its uses ; by teaching all repub- 
lics, to remotest time, that their danger 
consists not in the ascendency of an 
aristocracy once overturned, but in the 
blind fury of factions. No military des- 
potism ever yet grew out of a republic, 
except through the influence and corrup- 
tion of factions that were suffered to in- 
crease without resistance, till the aid of the 
populace could be depended on in a strug- 
gle against the authority and power of law. 

Bloody as was the French revolution, 
no one can now appreciate the circum- 
stances in which the men of that period 
were placed. Those alone who have felt 
the oppression and inhumanity of an 
unprincipled aristocracy, can know how 
strong is the feeling of retributive justice, 
and how terrible the fear of the reascen- 
dency of such power, rendered still more 
feariul by burning hatred. Added to all 
this, the crowned heads of Europe were 
moving down on this new, agitatelr repub- 
lic, threatening to crush it, in its first 
incoherent struggles for life. Fear and 
rage combined, strung the energies of 
France to their utmost tension, and we 
look with wonder on the boldness and 
strength with which she struggled in her 
distress. Robespierre, Danton, Marat, 
Couthon, Barrére, St. Just and Collot 
d’ Herbois were monsters; yet, perhaps, 
with the exception of Marat and Couthon, 
not so much so by nature as by circum- 
stances. After they obtained the power, 
it was a matter of life and death with 
them, and having shut their hearts against 
all compassion, every thing in their own 
defence seemed alike pardonable. Let them 
pass as spectres of that mighty revolution. 
Their reign was short ; lasting only about 
nine months, while the first States Gene- 
ral struggled manfully against tyranny 
for three years. 

The Revolution was not so much per- 
haps to give liberty to France, as to break 
the spell of tyranny in Europe. If this 
be true, Buonaparte’s career was as much 
needed as the revolution itself. The 
iron frame work of the feudal system had 
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fastened itself so thoroughly, and rusted 
so long in its place, above the heads of 
the lower classes, that no slow cessation 
or steadily wasting effort could affect its 
firmness. A convulsion that should heave 
and rend it asunder was needed. It came 
in the French revolution, but this affected 
only France. Some power was needed to 
roll this earthquake under the thrones of 
Europe, and Bonaparte was the man. 
Taking the untamed energies this sudden 
upheaving had cast forth on the bosom 
of cee be he prepared to dispute with 
Europe the exclusive claim of nobility to 

ower and privilege. A plebeian himself, 
‘ made marshals of plebeians. Ney and 
Murat and Soult and Davoust and Mac- 
donald and Kleber, and a host of others, 
were base-born men, and he pitted them 
against princes and dukes and nobles of 
every degree, and the plebeians proved 
themselves the better men. Nay, he did 
more—he shocked and disgusted, and for- 
ever disgraced royalty itself, in their esti- 
mation, by making kings of plebeians, and 
finally taking the daughter of one of the 
haughtiest monarchs of Europe to his 
plebeian bed. He forced the haughty 


aristocracy to mingle in blood and com- 
panionship with those of his own making, 


and carried out, to its utmost limit, the 
just act of the tiers etat, when they 
wished simply to have the orders verify 
in common with them. He thus broke 
up this iron system over the continent— 
drove everything into fragments, and 
sent thrones, emptied of their kings and 
all the insignia of royalty, drifting like a 
floating wreck on the ocean he had set 
heaving. The strongest pillars of royalty 
were shattered to their bases—the ob- 
jects of oldest, deepest reverence treated 
as baubles, and the spell-word, by which 
pride and tyranny had conjured so long, 
made powerless as the tricks of a play- 
actor. He confounded and confused every 
thing, and set the crowned heads of Eu- 
rope in such a tumult and wonderment, 
that they have not yet recovered their 
senses. He started every rivet in the 
chain of despotism, so that it can never 
be fastened again—and, more than 
all, waked up the human soul to think 
for itself, so that the dark ages which 
preceded his appearance can never more 
return. The work of reformation may 
be slow, but it is sure. Man is forever 
exalted, and he cannot be depressed 
anew. Reverence and fear are rapidly 
diminishing, while the dawning light is 
spreading higher and brighter on the hori- 
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zon. With Bonaparte’s motives we now 
have nothing to do, but with the effect of 
his actions alone. His whole imperial 
reign, though despotism to France, was 
republicanism to the world. It was the 
revolution rolled out of France, and 
working amid the thrones of Europe. In 
this respect Bonaparte had an important 
mission to fulfil, and he accomplished it. 
The elements he so strangely disturbed, 
slowly settled back towards their origi- 
nal places, but never did, and never can 
reach them. The solid surface of feudal- 
ism has been broken, and can never re- 
unite. Other experiments are to be 
worked out, and other destinies reached, 
different from those which have hereto- 
fore made up the history of man. 

There is another aspect in which the 
revolution may be regarded. It was like 
a personal struggle between freedom and 
tyranny, which must have taken place be- 
fore man could be benefited, and when it 
did occur, must, from the very fierceness of 
the conflict, have been simply a wild and 
desperate effort for cw a! alone. 
The strife was too deadly and awful to 
admit of any other thought than bare vic- 
tory, and hence the means employed, and 
the distress occasioned, were minor con- 
siderations. The struggle was necessarily 
terrible from the very — of the 
consequences involved in the issue, and 
the convulsions inevitable from such 
a struggle. The benefits are yet to be 
received. We believe the French revo- 
lution has settled the question, whether 
all reform is to be checked by the bayonet. 
We see, already, its effect on the despot- 
isms of Europe. England might have 
been the victim of this strife between 
liberty and tyranny, if France had not. 
But now she yields rights, one after an- 
other, in obedience to the stern voice of 
the people. Kings speak in an humble 
tone of their power, and in a more re- 
spectful manner of their subjects. Man, 
simple, untitled Man, is no longer a ci- 
pher in government. He is consulted 
silently, if not openly. The king fears 
him, as he stands in the might and ma- 
jesty of truth, more than hostile armies, 
The French revolution, and Bonaparte 
afterwards, rent everything to pieces b 
the vehemence of their action, but leit 
room for truth to perform its silent and 
greater work. France went back to mili- 
tary despotism, and is now a monarchy— 
but the world is no longer what it was. 
Whatever the final goal may be, it has, 
at least, taken one step forward. 





Road Song. 


ROAD SONG OF EARTH'S TRAVELERS. 


We are marching on! we are marching on ! 
The paths our Choice or Lot hath drawn ; 
With Truth behind and Trust before, 
And Pain beneath, but Promise o’er. 
Stern Foes, fair Tempters, on each side, 
Yet Shield without and Strength within, 
And faithful Friends, unterrified— 
Right, wise to rale—Will, brave to win. 


We are toiling on! we are toiling on! 
To rest with Dark, and start with Dawn— 
Down smooth green Vales, up Mountains steep, 
Over shifting Land and stormy Deep. 
Though dark the Wave, and sore the Way, 
*T will better keep in mind the Goal ; 
Over gloomy Night comes brighter Day, 
From sterner Strife grows stronger Soul. 


On to the Tomb! on to the Tomb! 

Where all find rest, and stiil there’s room; 
We'll bear each other’s loads, for we, 
Neighbors at Death, through Life should be. 

So shall our Warfare easier hold, 

More long for Peace, more short for Pain ; 

Sweet Kindness yields an hundred-fold, 

By blessings sown and reaped again. 


We come no more! we come no more ! 

We seek our Lost who ’re gone before ; 
When all are found, what need we here, 
To love in grief and hope in fear! 

Some better Home must be, to keep 
Things whispered oft the soul below, 
Where Souls, rejoined, their promise reap, 

And every earthly mystery know. 





Though near shuts down Life’s narrow sky, 
Broad lands, we know, beyond must lie ; 
Though dim in cloud—in day’s full glare 
Shine worlds of glory ever there. 
PHILALETHES. 





HYMN TO THE VIRGIN. 
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FROM THE GERMAN OF NOVALIS. 


Pipe 


I see in thousand pictured things 
Thee, Mary, shaped so tenderly ! 
Yet none, of all, thine image brings 
As oft my soul hath glimpse of thee. 
I only feel, the world’s unrest— 
Since then—waves o’er me like a dream ; 
And a Heaven unutterably blest 
Doth ever in my spirit seem. PHILALETHES. 
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SOME WORDS WITH A MUMMY. 


BY EDGAR A. 


THe symposium of the preceding 
evening had been a little too much for 
my nerves, I had a wretched headache, 
and was desperately drowsy. Instead 
of going out, therefore, to spend the eve- 
ning as | had proposed, it occurred to me 
that I could not do a wiser thing than 
just eat a mouthful of supper and go im- 
mediately to bed. 

A light supper of course. I am ex- 
ceedingly fond of Welsh rarebit. More 
than a pound at once, however, may not 
be at all times advisable. Still, there can 
be no material objection to two. And 
really between two and three, there is 
merely a single unit of difference. I ven- 
tured, perhaps, upon four. My wife will 
have it five ;—but, clearly, she has con- 
founded two very distinct affairs. The 
abstract number, five, 1 am willing to 
admit ; but, concretely, it has reference 
to bottlesof Brown Stout, without which, 
in the way of condiment, Welsh rarebit 
is to be eschewed. 

Having thus concluded a frugal meal, 
and donned my night-cap with the serene 
hope of enjoying it until noon the next 
day, [ placed my head upon the pillow, 
and through the aid of a capital con- 
science, fell into a profound slumber 
forthwith. 

But when were the hopes of humanity 
fulfilled? I could not have completed 
my third snore when there came a furi- 
ous ringing at the street-door bell, and 
then an impatient thumping at the 
knocker, which awakened me at once. 
In a minute afterward, and while I was 
still rubbing my eyes, my wife thrust in 
my face a note from my old friend, Doc- 
tor Ponnonner. It ran thus: 


“Come tome by all means, my dear 
good friend, as soon as you receive this. 
Come aid help us to rejoice. At last, by 
long persevering diplomacy, I have gained 
the assent of the Directors of the City 
Museum, to my examination of the Mummy 
—you know the one I mean. I have per- 
mission to unswathe it and open it, if 
desirable. A few friends only will be 
present--you, of course. The Mummy is 
now at my house, and we shall begin to un- 
roll it at eleven to-night. Yours ever, 


PonNONNER.” 


POE. 


By the time J had reached the « Pon- 
nonner,” itstruck me that I was as wide 
awake as a man need be. I leaped out 
of bed in an ecstasy, overthrowing all in 
my way; dressed myself with a rapidity 
truly marvellous ; and set off, at the top 
of my speed, for the Doctor’s. 

There [ found a very eager company 
assembled. They had been awaiting me 
with much impatience ; the mummy was 
extended upon the dining-table; and the 
moment I entered, its examination was 
commenced. 

It was one of a pair brought, several 
years previously, by Captain Arthur 
Sabretash, a cousin of Ponnonner’s, 
from a tomb near Eleithias, in the Lybian 
Mountains, a considerable distance above 
Thebes, on the Nile. The grottoes at 
this point, although less magnificent than 
the Theban sepulchres, are of higher in- 
terest, on account of affording more 
numerous illustrations of the private life 
of the Egyptians. The chamber from 
which our specimen was taken, was said 
to be very rich in such illustrations ; the 
walls being completely covered with 
fresco paintings and bas-reliefs, while 
statues, vases, and Mosaic work of rich 
patterns, indicated the vast wealth of the 
deceased. 

The treasure had been deposited in the 
Museum precisely in the condition in 
which Captain Sabretash had found it ;— 
that is to say, the coffin had not been 
disturbed. For eight years it had thus 
stood, subject only externally to public 
inspection. We had now, therefore, the 
complete Mummy at our disposal; and to 
those who are aware how very rarely 
the unransacked antique reaches our 
shores, it will be evident, at once, that 
we had great reason to congratulate our- 
selves upon our good fortune. 

Approaching the table, I saw upon 
it a large box, or case, nearly seven feet 
long, and perhaps three feet wide, by two 
feet and a half deep. It was oblong— 
not coffin-shaped. The material was at 
first supposed to be the wood of the 
sycamore (platanus), but, upon cutting 
into it, we found it to be pasteboard, or 
more properly, papier maché, composed 
of papyrus. {t was thickly ornament- 
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ed with paintings, representing funeral 
scenes, and other mournful subjects, 
interspersed among which in every va- 
riety of position, were certain series of 
hieroglyphical characters intended, no 
doubt, for the name of the departed. By 
good luck, Mr. Gliddon formed one of 
our party ; and he had no difficulty in 
~ translating the letters, which were simpl 
honetic, and represented the word, Al- 
amistakeo. 

We had some difficulty in getting this 
_ case open without injury, but, having at 
length accomplished the task, we came 
to a second, coffin-shaped, and very con- 
siderably less in size than the exterior 
one, but resembling it precisely in every 
other respect. The interval between the 
two was filled with resin, which had, in 
some degree, defaced the colors of the 
interior box. 

Upon opening this latter (which we did 
quite easily,) we arrived at a third case, 
also coffin-shaped, and varying from the 
second one in no particular, except in 
that of its material, which was cedar, and 
still emitted the peculiar and highly aro- 
matic odor of that wood. Between the 
second and third case there was no inter- 
val; the one fitting accurately within the 
other. 

Removing the third case, we discover- 
ed and took out the body itself. We had 
expected to find it, as usual, enveloped in 
frequent rolls, or bandages, of linen, but, 
in place of these, we found a sort of 
sheath, made of papyrus, and coated with 
a layer of plaster, thickly gilt and paint- 
ed. The paintings represented subjects 
connected with the various supposed du- 
ties of the soul, and its presentation to 
different divinities, with numerous iden- 
tical human figures, intended, very pro- 
bably, as portraits of the person embalm- 
ed. Extending from head to foot, was a 
columnar, or perpendicular inscription in 
phonetic hieroglyphics, giving again his 
name and titles, and the names and titles 
of his relations. 

Around the neck thus ensheathed, was 
a collarof cylindrical glass beads, diverse 
in color, and so arranged as to form ima- 

of deities, of the scarabeus, etc., with 
the winged globe. Around the small of 
the waist was a similar collar, or belt. 

Stripping off the papyrus, we found the 
flesh in excellent preservation, with no 

reeptibleodor. The color was reddish. 

he skin was hard, smooth and glossy. 
The teeth and hair were in good condi- 
tion. The eyes (it seemed) had been re- 
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moved, and glass ones substituted, which 
were very beautiful and wonderfully life- 
like, with the exception of somewhat too 
determined a stare. The finger and toe 
nails were brilliantly gilded. 

Mr, Gliddon was of opinion, from the 
redness of the epidermis, that the embalm- 
ment had been effected altogether by as- 
phaltum; but, upon scraping the surface 
with a steel instrument, and throwing in- 
to the fire some of the powder thus ob- 
tained, the flavor of camphor and other 
sweet-scented gums became apparent. 

We searched the corpse very carefully 
for the usual openings through which the 
entrails are extracted, but, to our surprise, 
we could discover none. No member of 
the party was at that period aware that 
entire or unopened mummies are not un- 
frequently met. The brain it was cus- 
tomary to withdraw through the nose; 
the intestines through an incision in the 
side ; the body was then shaved, washed, 
and salted, then laid aside for several 
weeks, when the operation of embalming, 
properly so called, began. 

As no trace of an opening could be 
found, Doctor Ponnonner was preparing 
his instruments for dissection, when I ob- 
served that it was then past two o’clock. 
Hereupon it was agreed to postpone the 
internal examination until the next eve- 
ning, and we were about to separate for 
the present, when someone suggested an 
experiment or two with the Voltaic pile. 

The application of electricity to amum- 
my some three or four thousand years old 
at the least, was an idea, if not very sage, 
still sufficiently original, and we all 
caught at itat once. About one tenth in 
earnest and nine tenths in jest, we ar- 
ranged a battery in the Doctor’s study, 
and conveyed thither the Egyptian. 

It was only after much trouble that we 
succeeded in laying bare some portions 
of the temporal muscle which appeared 
of less stony rigidity than other parts of 
the frame, but which, as we had antici- 
pated, of course, gave no indication of 
galvanic susceptibility when brought in 
contact with the wire. This the first tri- 
al, indeed, seemed decisive, and with a 
hearty laugh at our own absurdity we 
were bidding each other good night, when 
my eyes, happening to fall upon those of 
the mummy, were eh immediately riv- 
eted inamazement. My brief glance, in 
fact, had sufficed to assure me that the 
orbs which we had all supposed to be 
glass, and which were originally notice- 
able for a certain wild stare, were now 
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so far covered by the lids that only a 
small portion of the tunica albuginea re- 
mained visible. 

With a shout I called attention to the 
fact, and it became immediately obvious 
to all. 

[ cannot say that 1 was alarmed at the 
phenomenon, because “alarmed” is, in 
my case, not exactly the word. It is 

ssible, however, that, butforthe Brown 
Stout, I might have been a little nervous. 
As for the rest of the company, they re- 
ally made no attempt at concealing the 
downright fright which possessed them. 
Doctor Ponnonner was a man to be pi- 
tied. Mr. Gliddon, by some peculiar pro- 
cess, rendered himself invisible. Mr. Silk 
Buckingham, [ fancy, will scarcely be so 
bold as to deny that he made his way, 
upon all fours, under the table. 

After the first shock of astonishment, 
however, we resolved, as a matter of 
course, upon farther experiment forth- 
with. Our operations were now direct- 
ed against the great toe of the right foot. 
We made an incision over the outside of 
the exterior os sesamoideum pollicis pedis, 
and thus got at the root of the abductor 
muscle. Re-adjusting the battery, we 
now applied the fluid to the bisected 
nerves—when, with a movement of ex- 
ceeding life-likeliness, the mummy first 
drew up its right knee so as to bring it 
nearly into contact with the abdomen, 
and then, straightening the limb with in- 
conceivable force, bestowed a kick upon 
Doctor Ponnonner which had the effect 
of discharging that gentleman, like an 
arrow froma catapult, through a window 
into the street below. 

We rushed out en masse to bring in the 
mangled remains of the victim, but had 
the happiness to meet him upon the stair- 
case, coming up in an unaccountable hur- 
ry, brimfull of the most ardent philoso- 
phy, and more than ever impressed with 
the necessity of prosecuting our experi- 
ments with rigor and with zeal. 

It was by his advice, accordingly, that 
we made, upon the spot, a profound in- 
cision into the tip of the subject’s nose, 
while the Doctor himself, laying violent 
hands upon it, pulled it into vehement 
contact with the wire. 

Morally and physically—figuratively 
and literally—was the effect electric. In 
the first place, the corpse opened its eyes 
and winked very rapidly for several min- 
utes, as does Mr. Barnes in the panto- 
mime; in the second place, it sneezed ; 
in the third, it sat uponend ; in the fourth, 
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it shook its fist in Doctor Ponnonner’s 
face; in the fifth, turning to Messieurs 
Gliddon and Buckingham, it addressed 
them, in very capital Egyptian, thus: 

*‘T must say, gentlemen, that I am as 
much surprised as I am mortified, at your 
behavior. Of Doctor Ponnonner nothing 
better was to be expected. He is a poor 
little fat fool who knows no better. I 
pity and forgive him. But you, Mr. 
Gliddon—and you, Silk—who have tra- 
veled and resided in Egypt until one 
might imagine you to the manor born— 
you, I say, who have been so much 
among us that you speak Egyptian fully 
as weil as you write your mother tongue 
—you, whom [ have been always led to 
regard as the firm friend of the mummies 
—| really did anticipate more gentleman- 
ly conduct from you. What am I to think 
of your standing quietly by and seeing 
me thus unhandsomely used? What am 
I to suppose by your permitting Tom, 
Dick and Harry to strip me of my coffins, 
and my clothes, in this wretchedly cold 
climate? In what light (to come to the 
point) am I to regard your aiding and 
abetting that miserable little villain, Doc- 
tor Ponnonner, in pulling me by the 
nose ?” 

It will be taken for granted, no doubt, 
that upon hearing this speech under the 
circumstances, we all either made for the 
door, or fell into violent hysterics, or 
went off in a general swoon. One of 
these three things was, I say, to be ex- 
pected. Indeed each and all of these lines 
of conduct might have been very plausi- 
bly pursued. And, upon my word, lam 
somewhat at a loss to explain how or 
why it was that we pursued neither the 
one nor theother. But, perhaps, the true 
reason is to be sought in the spirit of the 
age, which proceeds by the rule of con- 
traries altogether, and is now usually 
admitted as the solution of every thing in 
the way of paradox and impossibility. 
Or, perhaps, after all, it was only the 
mummy’s exceedingly natural and matter- 
of-course air that divested his words of 
the terrible. However this may be, the 
facts are clear, and no member of our 
party betrayed any very particular trepi- 
dation, or seemed to consider that any 
thing had gone very especially wrong. 

For my part I was convinced it was 
all right, and merely stepped aside, out 
of the range of the Egyptian’s fist. Doc- 
tor Ponnonner thrust his hands into his 
breeches’ pockets, looked hard at the 
mummy, and grew excessively red in the 
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face. Mr. Gliddon stroked his whiskers 
and drew up the collar of his shirt. Mr. 
Buckingham hung down his head, and 
put his right thumb into the left corner 
of his mouth. 

The Egyptian regarded him with a se- 
vere countenance for some minutes, and 
at length, with a sneer, said : 

«Why don’t you speak, Mr. Bucking- 
ham? Did you hear what I asked you, 
ornot? Do take your thumb out of your 
mouth.” 

Mr. Buckingham, hereupon, gave a 
slight start, took his right thumb out of 
the left corner of his mouth, and, by way 
of indemnification, inserted the left thumb 
in the nght corner of the aperture above- 
mentioned. 

Not being able to get an answer from 
Mr. B., the figure turned peevishly to 
Mr. Gliddon, and, in a preremptory tone, 
demanded in general terms what we all 
meant. 

Mr. Gliddon replied at great length, in 
phonetics; and but for the deficiency of 
the American printing-offices in hiero- 
glyhical type, it would afford me much 
pleasure to record here, in the original, 
the whole of his very capital mal 

I may as well take this occasion to 
remark, that all the subsequent conversa- 
tion in which the mummy took a part, 
was carried on in the primitive Egyptian, 
through the medium (so far as concerned 
myself and the other untravelled members 
of the company)—through the medium, I 
say, of Messieurs Gliddon and Bucking- 
ham, as interpreters. These gentlemen 
spoke the mother-tongue of the Mummy 
with inimitable fluency and grace; but I 
could not help observing that (owing, 
no doubt, to the introduction of images 
entirely modern, and, of course, entirely 
novel to the stranger,) the two travel- 
ers were reduced, occasionally, to the 
employment of sensible forms for the 

urpose of conveying a particular mean- 
ing. Mr. Gliddon, at one period, for 
example, could not make the Egyptian 
comprehend the term “ politics,” until he 
sketched upon the wall, with a bit of char- 
coal, a little carbuncle-nosed gentleman, 
out at elbows, standing upon a stump, 
with his left leg drawn back, his right 
arm thrown forward, with the fist shut, 
the eyes rolled up toward Heaven, and the 
mouth open at an angle of ninety degrees. 
Just in the same way Mr. Buckingham 
failed to convey the absolutely modern 
idea, “ wig,” until, (at Doctor Ponnon- 
ner’s suggestion,) he grew very pale in 
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the face, and consented to take off his 
own. 

It will be readily understood that Mr. 
Gliddon’s discourse turned chiefly upon 
the vast benefits accruing to science from 
the unrolling and disembowelling of mum- 
mies; apologizing, upon this score, for 
any disturbance that might have been 
occasioned Aim, in particular, the indivi- 
dual Mummy called Allamistakeo; and 
concluding with a mere hint, (for it could 
scarcely be considered more,) that, as 
these little matters were now explained, 
it might be as well to proceed with the 
investigation intended. Here Doctor Pon- 
nonner made ready his instruments. 

In regard to the latter suggestions of 
the orator, it appears that Allamistakeo 
had certain scruples of conscience, the 
nature of which I did not distinctly learn ; 
but he expressed himself satisfied with 
the apologies tendered, and, getting down 
from the table, shook hands with the 
company all round. 

hen this ceremony was at an end, we 
immediately busied ourselves in repairing 
the damages which our subject had sus- 
tained from the scalpel. We sewed up 
the wound in his temple, bandaged his 
foot, and applied a square inch of black 
plaster to the tip of his nose. 

[t was now observed that the Count, 
(this was the title, it seems, of Allamis- 
takeo,) had a slight fit of shivering—no 
doubt from the cold. The doctor imme- 
diately repaired to his wardrobe, and 
soon returned with a black dress coat, 
made in Jennings’ best manner, a pair of 
sky-blue _ pantaloons with straps, a 
ine ringham chemise, a flapped vest of 

rocade, a white sack overcoat, a walking 
cane with a hook, a hat with no brim, 
patent-leather boots, straw-colored kid 
gloves, an eye-glass, a pair of whiskers, 
and a waterfall cravat. Owing to the 
disparity of size between the Count and 
the doctor, (the proportion being as two 
to one,) there was some little difficulty 
in adjusting these habiliments upon the 
person of the Egpytian; but when all was 
arranged, he might have been said to be 
dressed. Mr. Gliddon, therefore, gave 
him his arm, and Jed him to a comfortable 
chair by the fire, while the doctor rang 
the bell upon the spot and ordered a 
supply of cigars and wine. 

The conversation soon grew animated. 
Much curiosity was, of course, expressed 
in regard to the somewhat remarkable fact 
of Allamistakeo’s still remaining alive. 

“{ should have thought,” observed 
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Mr. Buckingham, «that it is high time 
‘ou were dead.” 

« Why,” replied the Count, very much 
astonished, “ I am little more than seven 
hundred years old! My father lived a 
thousand, and was by no means in his 
dotage when he died.” 

Here ensued a brisk series of questions 
and computations, by means of which it 
became evident that the antiquity of the 
mummy had been grossly misjudged. It 
had been five thousand and fifty years, 
and some months, since he had been con- 
signed to the catacombs at Eleithias. 

«But my remark,” resumed Mr. 
Buckingham, “ had no reference to your 
age at the period of interment; (1 am 
willing to grant, in fact, that you are 
still a young man), and my allusion was 
to the immensity of time during which, 
by your own showing, you must have 
been done up in asphaltum.” 

«In what?” said the Count. 

“Tn asphaltum,” persisted Mr B. 

« Ah, yes; I have some faint notion 
of what you mean; it might be made to 
answer, no doubt,—but in my time we 
employed scarcely anything else than 
the bichloride of Mercury.” 

« But what we are especially at a loss 
to understand,” said Doctor Ponnonner, 
“is how it happens that, having been 
dead and buried in Egypt five thousand 
years ago, you are here to-day all alive, 
and looking so delightfully well.” 

“Had I been, as you say, dead,” re- 
plied the Count, “ it is more than prob- 
abie that dead I should still be; for I 
perceive that you are yet in the infancy 
of Galvanism, and cannot accomplis 
with it what was a commonthing among 
us in the old days. But the fact is, | fell 
into catalepsy, and it was considered by 
my best friends that I was either dead or 
should be; they accordingly embalmed 
me at once—I presume you are aware of 
the chief principle of the embalming pro- 
cess ?” 

«“ Why, not altogether.” 

«Ah, I perceive ;—a deplorable con- 
dition of ignorance! Well, 1 cannot 
enter into details just now ; but it is ne- 
cessary to explain that to embalm, (pro- 
perly speaking), in Egypt, was to arrest 
indefinitely all the animal functions sub- 
jected to the process. [ use the word 
“* anima]” in its widest sense, as including 

the Saga not more than the moral and 
vitalbeing. repeat that the leading prin- 
ciple of embalmment consisted, with us, 
im the immediately arresting, and holding 
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in perpetual abeyance, all the animal func- 
tions subjected to the process. To be 
brief, in whatever condition the individual 
was, at the period of embalmment, in that 
condition he remained. Now, as it is my 
good fortune to be of the blood of the 
Scarabeus, | was embalmed alive, as you 
see me at present.” 

“The blood of the Scarabeus!” ex- 
claimed Doctor Ponnonner. 

“Yes. The Scarabeus was the inszg- 
nium, on the “ arms,” of a very distin- 
guished and a very rare patrician family. 
To be “of the blood of the Scarabeus,” 
is merely to be one of that family of 
which the Scarabeus is the insignium. 
I speak figuratively.” 

«« But what has this to do with your 
being alive ?” 

«Why it is the general custom, in 
Egypt, to deprive a corpse, before em- 
ba!mment, of its bowels and brains; the 
race of the Scarabei alone did not coin- 
cide with the custom. Had [ not been a 
Scarabeus, therefore, 1 should have been 
without bowels and brains ; and without 
either it is inconvenient to live.” 

“T perceive that ;” said Mr. Bucking- 
ham, “and I presume that all the entire 
mummies that come to hand are of the 
race of Scarabei.” 

«« Beyond doubt.” 

«{ thought,” said Mr. Gliddon very 
meekly, “that the Scarabeus was one 
of the Egyptian gods.” 

«One of the Egyptian what ?” exclaim- 
ed the Mummy, starting to its feet. 

«« Gods !” repeated the traveler. 

«« Mr. Gliddon | really am ashamed to 
hear you talk in this style,” said the 
Count, resuming his chair. “ No nation 
upon the face of the earth has ever ac- 
knowledged more than the one God. The 
Scarabeeus, the Ibis, etc. were,{with us, (as 
similar creatures have been with others) 
the symbols, or media, through which we 
offered worship to a Creator too august 
to be more directly approached.” 

There was here a pause. At length 
the colloquy was renewed by Doctor 
Ponnenner. 

« Tt is not improbable, then, from what 
you have explained,” said he, “that 
among the catacombs near the Nile, there 
may exist other mummies of the Scara- 
beeus tribe, in a condition of vitality.” 

« There can be no question of it,” re- 

ied the Count; “all the Scarabei em- 

yalmed accidentally while alive, are alive 
now. Even some of those purposely so 
embalmed, may have been overlooked 
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by their executors, and still remain in the 
tombs-” 

‘*Will you be kind aneten to explain,” 
I said, “* what you mean by ‘ purposely 
so embalmed ? ” 

«« With great pleasure,” answered the 
Mummy, after surveying me leisurely 
through his eye-glass—for it was the 
first time I had ventured to address hima 
direct question. 

«« With great pleasure,” said he. * The 
usual duration of man’s life, in my time, 
was about eight hundred years. Few 
men died, unless by most extraordinary 
accident, before the age of six hundred ; 
few lived longer than a decade of centu- 
ries; but eight were considered the na- 
tural term. After the discovery of the 
embalming principle, as | have already 
described it to you, it occurred to our 
philosophers that a laudable curiosity 
might be gratified, and, at the same time, 
the interests of science much advanced, 
by living this natural term in instalments. 
In the case of history, indeed, experience 
demonstrated that something of this kind 
was indispensable. A historian, for ex- 
ample, having attained the age of five 
hundred, would write a book with great 
labor and then get himself carefully em- 
balmed ; leaving instructions to his exe- 
cutors pro tem., that they should cause 
him to be revivified after the lapse of a 
certain period—say five or six hundred 
years. Resuming existence at the expi- 
ration of this term, he would invariably 
find his great work converted into a spe- 
cies of hap-hazard note-book—that is to 
say, into a kind of literary arena for the 
conflicting guesses, riddles, and personal 
squabbles of whole herds of exasperated 
commentators. These guesses, etc., 
which passed under the name of annota- 
tions or emendations, were found so 
completely to have enveloped, distorted, 
and overwhelmed the text, that the 
author had to go about with a lantern to 
discover his own book. When disco- 
vered, it was never worth the trouble of 
the search. After re-writing it through- 
out, it was regarded as the bounden duty 
of the historian to set himself to work, 
forthwith, in correcting from his own 
private knowledge and experience, the 
traditions of the day concerning the 
epoch at which he had originally lived 

ow this process of re-scription and per- 
sonal rectification, pursued by various 
individual sages, from time to time, had 
the effect of preventing our history from 
degenerating into shsckete fable.” 
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«1 beg your pardon,” said Doctor Pon- 
nonner at this point, laying his hand 
gently upon the arm of the Egyptian— 
“I beg your pardon, sir, but may I pre- 
sume to interrupt you for one moment?” 

«« By all means, sir,” replied the Count, 
drawing up. 

«| merely wished to ask you a ques- 
tion,” said the Doctor. ‘ You mentioned 
the historian’s personal correction of tra- 
ditions respecting his own epoch. Pray, 
sir, upon an average, what proportion of 
these Kabbala were usually found to be 
right ?” 

“The Kabbala, as you properly term 
them, sir, were generally discovered to 
be precisely on a par with the facts 
recorded in the un-re-written histories 
themselves;—that is to say, not one in- 
dividual iota of either, was ever known, 
under any circumstances, to be not totally 
and radically wrong.” 

«« But as it is quite clear,” resumed the 
Doctor, “ that at least five thousand years 
have elapsed since your entombment, | 
take it for granted that your histories at 
that period, if not your traditions, were 
sufficiently explicit on that one topic of 
universal interest, the Creation, which 
took place, as | presume you are aware, 
only about ten centuries before.” 

“Sir!” said Count Allamistakeo. 

The Doctor repeated his remarks, but 
it was only after much additional explan- 
ation, that the foreigner could be made to 
comprehend them. The latter at length 
said, hesitatingly : 

‘“« The ideas you have suggested are to 
me, I confess, utterly novel. During 
my time I never knew any one to en- 
tertain so singular a fancy as that the 
universe (or this world if you will have 
it so) ever had a beginning at all. I re- 
member, orfce, and once only, hearing 
something remotely hinted, by a man of 
many speculations, concerning the origin 
of the human race ; and by this individual 
the very word Adam, (or Red Earth) 
which you make use of, was employed. 
He employed it, however, in a generical 
sense, with reference to spontaneous ger- 
mination from rank soil (just as a thou- 
sand of the lower genera of creatures are 
germinated)—the spontaneous germina- 
tion, | say, of five vast hordes of men si- 
multaneously upspringing in five distinct 
and nearly equal divisions of the globe.” 

Here, in general, the company shrug- 
ged their shoulders, and one or two of 
us touched our foreheads with a very sig- 
nificant air. Mr. Silk Buckingham, first 
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glancing slightly at the occiput and then 
at the sinciput of Allamistakeo, spoke as 
follows :— 

« The long duration of human life in 
your time, together with the occasional 
practice of passing it, as you have ex- 
plained, in instalments, must have had, 
indeed, a strong tendency to the gener- 
al development and conglomeration of 
knowledge. I presume, therefore, that 
we are to attribute the marked inferiority 
of the old Egyptians in all particulars of 
science, when compared with the mo- 
derns, and more especially with the Yan- 
kees, altogether to the superior solidity 
of the Egyptian skull.” 

«“T coniess again,” replied the Count, 
with much suavity, “ that [am somewhat 
atalossto comprehend you ; pray, to what 


" particulars of science do you allude ?” 


Here our whole party joining voices, 
detailed, at great length, the assumptions 
of patane: A and the marvels of ani- 
mal magnetism. 

Having heard us to an end, the Count 


> proceeded to relate a few anecdotes, 


which rendered it evident that prototypes 


© of Gall and Spurzheim had flourished 


and faded in Egypt so long ago as to 
have been nearly forgotten, and that the 


+ maneuvres of Mesmerism were Lape 


very contemptible tricks when putin col- 
lation with the positive miracles of the 
Theban savans, who created lice, and 
a great many other similar things. 

I here asked the Count if his people 
were able to calculate eclipses. He 
smiled rather contemptuously, and said 
they were. 

This put me a little out, but I began 


> tomake other inquiries in regard to his 
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astronomical knowledge, when a member 
of the company, who had never as yet 
opened his mouth, whispered in my ear 
that, for information on this head, I had 
better consult Ptolemy, (whoever Ptolemy 
18) as well as one Plutarch de facie lune. 

I then questioned the Mummy about 
burning-glasses and lenses, and, in gene- 
ral, about the manufacture of glass ; but 
[ had not madean end of my queries 


| before the silent member again touched 


me quietly on the elbow, and begged me 
for God’s sake to take a peep at Diodorus 
Siculus. As for the Count, he merely 


> asked me, in the way of reply, if we 
} moderns possessed any such microscopes 


as would enable us to cut cameos in the 
style of the Egyptians. While [ was 
thinking how I should answer this ques- 
tion, little Doctor Ponnonner committed 
himself in a very extraordinary way. 


“Look at our architecture!” he ex- 
claimed, greatly to the indignation of both 
the travelers, who pinched him black 
and blue to no purpose. 

“Look,” he cried with enthusiasm, 
“at the Bowling-Green Fountain in New 
York; or if this be too vast a contem- 
plation, regard for a moment the Capitol 
at Washington, D. C.!"—and the good 
little medical man went on to detail very 
minutely the proportions of the fabric to 
which he referred. He explained that the 
portico alone was adorned with no less 
than four and twenty columns, five feet 
in diameter, and ten feet apart. 

The Count said that he regretted not 
being able to remember, just at that mo- 
ment, the precise dimensions of any one 
of the principal buildings of the city of 
Aznac, whose foundations were laid in 
the night of Time, but the ruins of which 
were still standing, at the epoch of his 
entombment, in a vast plain of sand to the 
westward of Thebes. He recollected, 
however, (talking of porticoes) that one 
affixed to an inferior palace in a kind of 
suburb called Carnac, consisted of a 
hundred and forty-four columns, thirty 
seven feet each in circumference, and 
twent-five feet apart. The approach to 
this portico, from the Nile, was through 
an avenue two miles long, composed of 
sphynxes, statues and obelisks, twenty, 
sixty, and a hundred feet in height. The 
palace itself (as well as he could remem- 
ber) was, in one direction, two miles long, 
and might have been, altogether, about 
seven in circuit. Its walls were richly 
painted all over, within and without, 
with hieroglyphics. He would not pre- 
tend to assert that even fifty or sixty of 
the Doctor’s Capitols might have been 
built within these walls, but he was by 
no means sure that two or three hundred 
of them might not have been squeezed in 
with some trouble. That palace at Car- 
nac was an insignificant little pasiding, 
after all. He, (the Count) however, could 
not conscientiously refuse to admit the 
ingenuity, magnificence, and superiority 
of the Fountain at the Bowling-Green, 
as described by the Doctor. Nothing like 
it, he was forced to allow, had ever been 
seen in Egypt or elsewhere. 

I here asked the Count what he had to 
say to our rail-roads. 

** Nothing,” he replied, * in particular.” 
They were rather slight, rather ill con- 
ceived, and clumsily put together. The 
could not be compared, of course, wi 
the vast, level, direct, iron-grooved cause- 
ways, upon which the Egyptians con- 
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veyed entire temples and solid obelisks 
of a hundred and fifty feet in altitude. 

I spoke of our gigantic mechanical 
forces. 

He agreed that we knew something in 
that way, but inquired how I should 
have gone to work in getting up the im- 
posts on the lintels of even the little 
palace at Carnac. 

This question I concluded not to hear, 
and demanded if he had any idea of Ar- 
tesian wells; but he simply raised his 
eye-brows; while Mr. Gliddon, winked 
at me very hard, and said, in a low tone, 
that one had been recently discovered by 
the engineers employed to bore for water 
in the Great Oasis. 

I then mentioned our steel; but the 
foreigner elevated his nose, and asked 
me if our steel could have executed the 
sharp carved work seen on the obelisks, 
and which was wrought altogether by 
edge-tools of copper. 

This disconcerted us so greatly that 
we thought it advisable to vary the at- 
tack to Metaphysics. We sent for a 
copy of a book called the « Dial”, and 
read out of it a chapter or two about 
something which is not very clear, but 
which the Bostonians call the Great 
Movement or Progress. 

The Count merely said that Great 
Movements were awfully common things 
in his day, and as for Progress it was 
quite a nuisance, but it never progressed. 

We then spoke of the great beauty 
and importance of Democracy, and were 
at much trouble in impressing the Count 
with a due sense of the advantages we 
enjoyed in living where there was suf- 
frage.ad libitum, and no king. 

e listened with marked interest, and 
in fact seemed not a little amused. When 
we had done, he said that, a great while 
ago, there had occurred something of a 
very similar sort. Thirteen Egyptian 

rovinces determined all at once to be 
ree, and so set a magnificent example 
to the rest of mankind. They assembled 
their wise men, and concocted the most 
ingenious constitution it is possible to 
conceive. For a while they managed 
remarkably well; only their habit of 
bragging was prodigious. The thing end- 
ed, however, in the consolidation of the 
thirteen states, with some fifteen or twen- 
ty others, into the most odious and insup- 
portable despotism that ever was heard 
of upon the face of the Earth. 

J asked what was the name of the 


usurping tyrant. 
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As well as the Count could recollect, 
it was Mob. 

Not knowing what to say to this, | 
raised my voice, and deplored the Egyp- 
tian ignorance of steam. 

The Count looked at me with much 
astonishment, but made no answer. The 
silent gentleman, however, gave mé avio- 
lent nudge in the ribs with his elbows— 
told me I had sufficiently exposed myself 
for once—and demanded if I was really 
such a fool as not to know thatthe modern 
steam engine is derived from the inven- 
tion of Hero, through Solomon de Caus. 

We were now in imminent danger of 
being discomfited; but, as good luck 
would have it, Doctor Ponnonner, having 
rallied, returned to our rescue, and in- 
quired if the people of Egypt would 
seriously pretend to rival the moderns in 
the all-important particular of dress. 

The Count, at this, glanced downward 
to the straps of his pantaloons, and then, 
taking hold of the extreme end of one of his 
coat-tails, held it up close to his eyes for 
some minutes. Letting it fall, at last, his 
mouth extended itself very gradually from 
ear to ear ;—but | don’t remember that he 
said anything in the way of reply. 

Hereupon we recovered our spirits, 
and the Doctor, approaching the Mummy 
with great dignity, desired it to say can- 
didly, upon its honor as a gentleman, if 
the Egyptians had comprehended, at any 
seflok the manufacture of either Pon- 
nonner’s lozenges, or Brandreth’s pills. 

We looked, with profound anxiety, 
for an answer ;—butin vain. It was not 
forthcoming. The Egyptian blushed and 
hung down his head. Never was tri- 
umph more consummate ; never was de- 
feat borne with so illa grace. Indeed | 
could not endure the spectacle of the poor 
Mummy’s mortification. I reached my 
hat, bowed to him stiffly, and took leave. 

Upon getting home I found it past four 
o’clock, and went immediately to bed. It 
is now ten, A. M. [have been up since 
seven, penning these memoranda for the 
benefit of my family and of mankind 
The former I shall behold no more. My 
wife is a shrew. The truth is, 1 am 
heartily sick of this life and of the nine- 
teenth century in general. [ am con- 
vinced that every thing is going wrong. 
Besides, I am anxious to know who wil! 
be President in 2045. As soon, there- 
fore, as I shave and swallow a cup 0! 
coffee, 1 shall just step over to Ponnon- 
ner’s and get embalmed for a couple o! 
hundred years. 
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Tuere is a philosophy, which, taking 
man for the highest and purest exhibition 
of the divisible—that type of all being, in 
which organism is perfected—recognizes 
him also as linking it with the indivisi- 
ble, as the penultimate of forms—part of 
heaven and part of earth. This being 
accepted, whereto we are greatly in- 
clined, his relations to inferior creatures 
become beautifully dignified. They con- 
stitute, under the sun, a sort of archan- 
gelship, drawn by the common ties of 
common sympathies toward all things 
that breathe and move, yet holding an 
awful throne, by right of its spiritual 
lineage. Then becomes he, to their ma- 
terial nature, a “‘ God made visible ”»—the 
immediate expression of that mystery and 
power which are the elements of all sn- 
preme rule, whether human or Divine. 
These earth-mated things are his subjects, 
and here, at least, his lust of despotism is 
gratified—for he is ruler and lord above 
them, for evil as for good. When for 
evil, how terrible must he be to them 
with his dread engines and his fierce sub- 
tlety!' When for good, what moving of 
strange thoughts, what yearnings for a 
better and gentler being must visit them ! 
Was it not so with our race when “ there 
were giants in those days,” and angels 
trod the earth amidst the sons of Adam? 
If creation be an unresting tendency, 
eternally ascending toward the perfect, 
then is our supposition less a fancy than 
a truth, and our dominion over the beast 
of the earth and the fowl of the air be- 
comes a heritage of fearful responsibili- 
ties, embracing wide extremes of pleasure 
and of pain. Duties, then, of startling 
es i open to us, and we feel the 
presence of seli-derived majesty expand 
throughout our ‘ principality, and in be- 
neficence above immortal subjects. We 
are no longer tyrants, but right royal 
masters. We know them not as the in- 
sensate objects of a rude caprice, dumb 
foot-balls to our blind and heady passions, 
to be chased and torn and worried in our 
savage glee, but as the creatures of our 
‘dedicated love? to be guarded gently, 
nurtured well, and led by easy ways up 
through serener airs to happier fields. 
This is the apocalyptic vision of an elder 
race. Man, ‘the ascender, beckoning 
the flocks and herds—the live ocean-tide 
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of his inheritance, up the steep—the 
calm radiance of his merciful brow draw- 
ing its flood toward the stars! It is a 
healthful philosophy, full of lenient and 
noble teachings. These co-mates, and 
sharers of the sun with us, are introduced 
within the circle of our sympathies. We 
become cursed and harsh with dwelling 
forever amidst false hopes and care- 
weighed aspirations, and to get forth into 
this marvelous outer world, ful! as it is 
of loveliness, of quaint and mirth-pro- 
voking forms, is a pleasant relief. Here 
are beings infinitely numerous, who 
breathe and move by the same laws with 
us, yet who, in their appareling, their 
modes and humors, ‘answer mere 
Nature.’ Just as we love the matron 
smiling front of her eternal freshness, 
will we love these, and shed upon them 
out of our hearts, a wide beneficence. 
How can we fail to love a keen-eyed 
wild bird, coming from solitude, bur- 
nished and many-hued, as if the air where 
its surpassing beauty grew held stores 
of gold, of amethyst, and glittering gems 
within its depths, and had sifted them in 
gradual splendor down upon the plumy 
thing that sat within its stillness. What 
a pleasant mystery its gay eccentric be- 
ing is. How we delight to watch its 
tameless heart, pulsing through every ges- 
ture, and to wonder what it thinks and 
feels, and how its moods go. Who has 
not noticed the joyful amazement lighting 
up an infant’s eye when you hold a bird 
before it: or a sleek-furred squirrel, just 
from its leaf-cradle in the hollow oak. 
How he screams with the novel joy, as 
its shrinking fingers feel the strange, soft 
touch. His first impulse, (the royal pa- 
tron roused already,) is to fondle, caress 
and feed the little prisoner, and though 
the awkward, chubby fist of the young 
Hercules may strangle his delicate vassal 
at the first grasp, yet it is not from eru- 
elty, but in the eagerness of the new de- 
light. All children are enthusiastic na- 
turalists so long as the happy time of 
innocent, free impulse lasts, and that man 
is the purer and the better for it who has 
retained that wise enthusiasm al] his days. 
Apart from any philosophy, who has not 
observed how such tastes ameliorate 
the asperities of character—how simple- 
hearted, kindly, and merciful the nate- 
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ralist is apt tobe. Poor Wilson, indeed, 
with his morose and fitful temper, will 
always be cited as an exception. Yet, 
that strong man had bitter woes enough 
to contend with, in his earlier days, to 
have grown a gall beneath an angel’s 
heart. The bursts of sunshine and exulta- 
tion which now and then show through 
his writings, indicate that his nner self 
sometimes had fed healthfully withal. 

We have often tried to trace as far 
back as possible into the days of our 
childhood, the period at which our memo- 
ry of consciousness first became linked 
with external things—or, in other words, 
our memory of life began—and curiously 
enough, we never have been able to get 
farther than to a time when we were 
kicking and screaming in our nurse’s 
arms, with ecstasied and uncontrollable 
eagerness, to get our hands upon a beau- 
tiful Albino hare, which had been pur- 
chased as a curiosity by our father, and 
sent home in a basket. The picture of 
that snowy creature, with its ‘ pink 
eyne,’ and long ears laid back, couched 
and trembling amidst the tow on which 
it had been placed in its wicker cage, is, 
to this hour, distinct as a scene of yester- 
day : it is identified with our first amazed 
realization of a separate being, and ques- 
tioning of that mysterious outer world, 
where such shapes of wondrous beauty 
grew. 

All our pleasantest memories of calm, 
unmixed delight, from that time up to this 
day, are somehow associated with those 
fresh articulations of God’s thought in 
forms. The sunny attic we proudly 
called our room, was a sort of caravan- 
sary, filled with the travelers of the air 
and wood. What a happiness it was 
to familiarize each new prisoner with our 
pemenes, and sit and watch in low- 

reathed quiet all their ways, and laugh 


out suddenly till the old house rung, at 
some odd whimsicality of passionate ges- 


ture. When the snow came, that was 
to be a joyful time! When the grey, 
heavy cloud gathered over night, and a 
few broad flakes came scattering slowly 
down through the twilight—then we 
knew there would be a heavy snow in 
the morning. What a restless, fidgety 
fever we were in! We went to bed 
early that night, that we might get up 
early, and meanwhile sleep away the 
suspense—we forgot to say our prayers, 
for we did say them nightly in those sin- 
less days—and lay and tossed in restless 
visions of traps and snares and dead falls 
—of monstrous hares, big as our dog 
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“ Milo,” swung up by the neck at the end 
of a pole—of great flocks of quails, with 
strange, beautiful birds among them, 
fluttering and peering their heads through 
the sticks of our traps—of white foxes 
or black foxes, or a great possum lying 
with head crushed beneath our dead-falls 
—or of tracking some creature that left 
the foot-mark of an elephant on the fresh 
snow, for miles and miles through the 
bowed and foreign-looking woods, until 
it had been ‘treed’ at last; when after 
toiling and tugging with sweaty brow, 
we had drawn it forth from the hollow, 
and held it in our hand, we saw without 
the least surprise that it was a soft, little 
wood-mouse! Ah! delicious fantasies 
were they! When ut cock-crow we 
bounded out of bed, and ran to the win- 
dow, how we clapped our hands, and 
waked everybody with our shouts, “The 
snow ! the snow! A deep snow!” Then 
what a fussing time—making new traps 
—stealing clap-boards, and every other 
sort of boards that were available to be 
split into “* trap-pieces.” Whata teasing 
our father for * triggers”’—triggers for 
spring-falls—nooses, partridge-traps and 
all. How we wondered we couldn’t get 
the old gentleman to understand that we 
should be ruined !—dead ruined !—if we 
couldn’t get them ready to be set by 
breakfast time—that all the other boys 
would have set theirs and taken the best 
places. Little did we care for the hot 
coffee and cakes that morning, but with 
a sup and a bite, shouting for “ Milo,” 
and « Pomp” the negro boy, to help us 
—we were off, discussing eagerly by the 
way, whether the “sink-hole” in the 
pasture, the thicket in the cornfield fence- 
row, or the blackberry patch in the 
edge of the woods, were the surest place 
for ‘bob whites’ (partridges), or ‘ molly 
cotton-tails, (hares.) There was no de- 
ciding between them—-so, to settle the 
matter, a trap was set at each place, and 
one in addition, for larks, and doves, and 
red birds, by the old wheat stack behind 
the barn. Pompey carried the spade— 
the snow was dug away from each sa- 
gaciously chosen spot, and the black 
earth exposed, so that our tempting bait 
could show afar—the trap placed in the 
bare spot, and set with careful nicety; 
and then with many a wistful look be- 
hind to see if the birds were not atit 
already, we went on to the next. 
When this was got through with, then 
came hunting hares under the snow. 
Ah! that was the sport! ‘ Molly-cotton’ 
would sit still, wherever the snowstorm 
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overtook her, until it began to cover her 
over ; then she would crowd, and push 
back and forth, and press the snow to 
one side, until she had formed a roomy 
little chamber all about her, while the 
snow would go on heaping, until a domed 
arch grew over all, with just one small 
round hole kept open through its top 
to let in the air--and there she sat, snug 
as a Russian Princess in her palace of 
ice, dreaming of the cabbage-leaves and 
apple-shoots in a neighboring garden. 
But Molly’s golden visions are as subject 
to be rudely dispelled, as those of other 
people. See, Milo’s keen nose has 
marked one of these ‘breathing holes” 
on the smooth, glistening surface of the 
snow—how suddenly he stops with his 
foot raised—*< Steady, boy! steady !” 
We plunge with long leaps through the 
snow,—helter skelter, here we come— 
we, Milo, Pompey, all together tumbling 
head over heels upon the snowy roof of 
mistress Molly’s palace. There she is—- 
we feel the soft, warm fur—* squeak ! 
squeak !” her plaintive cry rings out! we 
have her !—Every hour or two the traps 
are visited. From afar we can see that 
one is down—our heart jumps—we long 
sorely torun—Pompey starts off—we call 
him back. It is necessary we should be 
dignified, and prove to him and all the 
world, by our unhurried calmness, 


* That our demerits 
May speak unbonneted to as proud a for- 
tune 
As this that has befallen.” 


We walk slow and stately, feeling ex- 
alted by our self-denial—speculating after 
what manner the fates are about to reward 
us—thinking of a dozen Partridges, a 
male Red Bird, or may be, a large fat 
Grouse, or some new and wondrous crea- 
ture, as befitting our just claims. We are 
close at hand—we can see the little tene- 
ment shake—hear the heavy beat of strug- 
gling wings—too much for our stoicism is 
that sound. With a fluttering pulse, we 
spring eagerly forward—Bah! It is no- 
thing but a common, thieving Jay. We 
almost staggered, from the revulsion of our 
lofty aspirations ; while Pompey proceeds 
to get him out with sundry abusive epi- 
thets and threats of neck ringing. « Yah, 
yah, ole feller ! cotch at last ! carry sticks 
to de debbil fur to make fire to burn dis 
child wid—does you! Da! now carry 
sticks to de debbil!” Away flutters 
the poor Jay’s headless body, over the 
bloodied snow! We are not cruel, and 
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it was a perfect agony for us to see any 
of our prisoners killed; but the shock of 
the fall of our high-flown hopes was too 
severe in this case for our recovery in 
time to save the poor victim of a super- 
stition universal among the negroes, and 
to which, were we not ashamed of the 
confession, we might admit, our having 
been somewhat inclined ourselves. 

Ah! they were a passion within us 
—those bright and gentle-eyed birds! 
By the time the snow was gone, our 
‘attic’ was populous enough. But when 
the breezy, gay and glowing spring had 
come, and the carolling out of doors, 
and the warm deepening green, and the 
faint odors of the youngest flowers, were 
stealing on the air, the prisoners grew so 
restless, and looked so out of place in 
their bare wooden cages, that day by day 
compunctious visitings grew upon us, 
until one after another, with many a 
yearning sigh as we looked after them, 
all were turned loose upon the sunny 
earth again.» We were saddened for days 
to think of their ingratitude; for no one 
of them would ever come back to us! 

But sorrows never lasted long in those 
times. The sap run vigorously, and new 
pleasures soon grew over the old scars. 
This was the nesting time of birds. 
What an eye we had for the localities 
most apt to be selected by our favorites 
to build their homes in. We were sel- 
dom taken by surprise in finding a nest. 
We could almost tell beforehand the 
very fork in which the Jay would hide 
its clumsy house. We knew the limb 
the Robin meant to build on. We could 
tell the very stump yonder pair of Blue 
Birds would select. The thicket where 
the Thrush would build was known to 
us, and the very Pear Tree, or the Locust, 
the Oriole would hang its cradle from, 
was prophetically foreshadowed. We 
could tell there was a Tom Tit’s populous 
nursery in the Woodpecker’s deserted 
chamber of yonder dead young Mulberry, 
before we came to it; as for the Flicker, 
we knew his ways better than his better- 
half; many a sunshiny morning have 
we set, and mocked, and laughed at each 
other. We knew where the Screech 
Owl hid in that old hollow Beech— 
where the robber Hawk, and Eagle eyried 
on the cliff, or sturdy Oak top. It was 
no mystery to us where the shy Flame, 
Bird hid its eggs ; and even that matchless 
artist, the Humming Bird, could not de- 
ceive us with his moss-cloaked bulb, 
that looked so like the gradual swell- 
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ing of a natural knot upon the limb 
po, Hh it was placed. The noisy, cun- 
ning Crow could never baffie us, with all 
his loud-mouthed mon! Even the 
weird and subtle Mocking Bird had to 
ive in to our untiring watchfulness. 
As for the meek and simple-hearted Dove, 
we especially patronised her; and used 
daily to visit her, to watch, lest some 
rude boy, or prowling cat had marked 
the low and exposed nest the silly thing 
had placed upon some Apple Tree limb, 
across the orchard path; and respectin 
the Wren— Miss Kitty,’ the jade, i 
believe she would have built in our coat 
sleeve, had we given her half a chance ! 
The Blue Martin and we knew each 
other’s faces Spring in and Autumn out ; 
for many a friendly and familiar gossip 
had we held together from our attic win- 
dow. But the tyrant Bee Martin would 
ruffle his vermilion crest at the very 
sight of us, and dip toward our head with 
his waspish, querulous twittering. Well 
he knew we were his mortal foe, and but 
that he had won our respect by his in- 
domitable ‘ game,’ our hate would verily 
have been exterminating—for the scamp 
lived such a life of brawls and rows, that 
no decent, well-behaved bird could stay 
in his neighborhood. Many a time— 
boiling over with indignation to see him 
buffet and persecute that happiest embodi- 
ment of blithe and gushing music, the 
orchard Oriole—have we seized our gun 
and sallied forth for new game; but the 
little warrior would scream his defiance 
even as he fell, and peck and claw to the 
very last gasp, and then we stood over 
him and sorrowed for our hasty wrath ! 
We were a daring climber in those 
days. A clean shaft, thirty feet to the 
limbs, was a mere irritation to us, espe- 
cially if we had spied a grey Squirrel’s 
summer pavilion swinging to the breeze 
upon its lofty top. When we had mount- 
ed, what a joy it was—rocking from the 
utmost fork—to look out over the up- 
heaving, rustling ocean of green leaves, 
and hear its low, solemn murmurings 
by! Many a feruling has a bird or squir- 
rel’s nest cost us, savagely laid on by a 
brutal and captious pedagogue. We hate 
the mean oppressor to this day. We 
were a scape-grace truant, to be sure; but 
God made the bright sun and beautiful 
earth that wooed our lagging steps, and 
we should not have been scarred and 
bruised by a base thick-blooded wretch, 
because we yielded an hour to the holy 
spell, and could forget, amid scenes of 
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such enchantment, even the terrors of 
his gloomy reign! That “ Old Field 
Schoolmaster” will have many grievous 
sins to answer for in his day of accounts, 
May the justice which shall be measured 
unto him be more lenient than any he 
meted out tous. We fought him at last, 
tooth and finger nails, with the scornful 
but futile spite of one of our little war. 
rior King-Birds, caught napping by the 
claws of a carrion Crow. We ran away 
to our friends and were protected from 
his vengeance. Dread was the ire that 
shook his mighty soul when he saw that 
the victim was beyond the reach of his 
tyranny—it rose and expanded into pro- 
phecy—and he registered the vow before 
the fates that «‘ he would live to see us— 
the worst boy in the county—hanged !” 
Ha! ha! it might have befallen with us, 
as with Absalom, to have been hung by 
the hair in a tree-top, for daily we ran 
the risk in climbing for bird’s nests ; but 
as yet the neck of the “ worst boy in the 
county” is innocent of any unpleasant 
familiarity with ‘hemp;’ may the shadow 
of that ominous prophecy never be less! 
Ah! boys who et the green wood 
better than the Horn-book, saw hari 
times in our young days! We hope «the 
school-master abroad” in these latter 
years, has read Audubon, and is therelore 
a more pitiful personage ! 

Audubon! delightful name! Well do 
we remember what a hold it took upon 
our young imagination, when we heard 
the fragmented rumor from afar, that there 
was a strong man abroad then, who lived 
in the wilderness with only his dog and 
gun, and did nothing day by day but 
follow up the birds—watching everything 
they might do—keeping in sight of them 
all the time wherever they went while 
the light lasted—then sleeping beneath 
the tree where they perched, to be up and 
follow them again with the dawn, until he 
knew every habit and way that belonged 
to them. That when he was satisfied, 
he would shoot them some way so as not 
to tear their plumage, and then sit down 
on the mossy root of an oak, and, with 
nobody to connoisseur for him but his 
wise-looking dog, and the Squirrel, that 
stamped and scolded at him from the limbs 
above, he would draw such marvellous 

ictures as the world never saw of birds 
fore ! 

Oh, what a happy, happy being that 
curious man must be, we used to think— 
and what a brave one too, to sleep out 
among the panthers and the wild-cats, and 
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where the [ndian’s whoop was heard— 
trusting only to his single arm and his 
faithful dog. We loved to speculate 
about that dog—he must be larger than 
our * Milo,” we thought, and just about 
as gentle and true, but a /itt/e more know- 
ing. How we envied him the happiness 
of such a master and sucha life. As for 
the master, what magical conjurations of 
a charmed fancy we loved to associate 
with him. He must be noble and good, 
and wear such lofty calmness upon his 
brow. We had an ideal of physical per- 
fection, and below it we could not bear 
to conceive that so heroic a philosopher 
could fall. What a martyr spirit his 
must be, and what a holy enthusiasm 
leads him on through tangled swamps, 
where the Cougar yelled, Alligators roar- 
ed, and hideous Serpents parted, with their 
wavy, spotted lengths, the green scum of 
stagnant pools—up difficult mountains, 
where the rattle-snake sprung its deadly 
alarum amidst the mossy fissures of the 
crumbling stones, and the eagle whetted 
his hooked beak upon the crag-points— 
or beneath the profound shadows of pri- 
meval forests, where the few sunbeams 
that straggled through at noonday, looked 
like gold dust scattered over the black 
earth—down the destructive flood of 
mighty rivers, or beside crystal lakes 
set in a columnar rim of giant cypresses— 
out on the sky-bounded, ocean-heaved 
prairies, or where the green and glinting 
icebergs thundered crashingly against the 
hoar cliffs of “fretted Labrador,” or the 
‘tropic gulf’ hurled at the low ‘ keys’ its 
foamy mountains—through, amidst, and 
over all, his dauntless spirit was passing, 
led always by the winnowing sound of 
wings. What a poetical enchantment 
there was to us in such a life !—what 
sights of awe and beauty he must see— 
what images of touching truth—of odd, 
peculiar humors he must have stored— 
and that magical power he was said to 
possess, to tame in colors the very waves 
upon the leap, and the arrowy Albatross 
upon the plunge into its beaded crest !—all 
these were so surprising and miraculous to 
us, that we wondered, in our simplicity, 
whether such devotion was not sinful, 
and such surpassing works would not 
bring upon their author persecution and 
imprisonment for necromancy, as_ the 
story books told had been the case of old. 
It seemed to us, too much bliss and too 
many gifts for a single mortal to enjoy ! 
Wefelt not envious, but a deep emulation 
was stirred within us by such thoughts 
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—we swore in our inmost heart that we 
would first see all these things for ourself, 
with our own eyes, where and as he had 
seen them—out upon the broad face of 
the extended world—and then we could 
look upon his work and know, with an 
appreciative knowledge, whether he had 
wrought these miracles or not. 

This resolve gave much of its tone toour 
afterlife. Many atie was rent, and much 
agony endured by our friends, when we 
became an unrecking wanderer through 
wild and distant regions. The uttermost 
arms and channels of our tremendous 
seaward floods saw us amongst their 
springs. The salt and tumbling Gulf 
tossed us upon its southern shore, and 
broad savannahs swelled in our west- 
ward course into undulating plains ; and 
they yet rose, across their wearisome 
breadth, into tall rounded hills that grew 
apace with crags upon their heads, until 
heap upon heap far glinting through the 
clouds, the pinnacled, sharp rocks climbed 
upwards, and the vast forest of crags 
speared its white bloomy tops among the 
stars. Our restless tread was every- 
where—our eager eyes saw all that our 
aman yg could show. The grisly 

ear and the ‘tropic bird’ were equally 
known tous. The savage trooper and 
the Mexican slave had been familiars, as 
well as the fierce bandit and the stern 
simple-hearted hunter, Years of our 
earlier manhood passed in these erratic 
wanderings. We had grown familiar 
with all wild, grotesque and lonely crea- 
tures that populate those infinite solitudes 
of nature “that own not man’s domin- 
ion.” The visions and the passion of 
our boyhood still haunted us, and the 
rustling of free wings by our ear yet 
awaked all pleasantest images. Now 
we felt we had a right to know and see, 
face to face, that remarkable man whose 
deeds and life had so much occupied our 
imagination—who had so made a living 
reality out of what had been to us the 
pay of life—aye! a poetry which had 

een with us stronger 


* Than stipulations, duties, reverences,” 


and driven us far and wide, an April 
shadow chased before the fitful winds! 
Should we ever see him? The eager ques- 
tioning lived about our heart whenever 


we heard his name. We returned home 
‘the prodigal son,’ our spirit much 
tamed and chastened ; yet the old leaven 
fermented deep beneath the calmer sur- 
face. 
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Not long had our restless steps been 
still. We were again a traveler. Our 
boat landed one morning about daybreak 
at Pittsburg—that singular city that looks 
as though it had been built over the very 
gates of Acheron. Soon as we made our 
appearance in the raw, foggy air upon 
the wharf, early as it was, we were sur- 
rounded by scores of ‘strikers’ and 
agents of the different hotels and _trans- 

rtation lines. Amidst the yells and 
Seafeuing clamors of contending claims 
on every side, we permitted ourself to be 
bodily ravished into a coach, and hurried 
off, bag and baggage, for—the word of 
the darkie ‘striker’ being accepted— 
«the most splendiferous hotel in the city”! 
As it happened to be the one we knew, 
and had selected beforehand, we were 
content to take his definition of its super- 
lative excellence. Before we reached our 
destination, the coach was hailed from a 
street corner, and a fellow, muffled in 
Pilot cloth, sprang in and took a seat be- 
side us. To our no little astonishment, 
he seemed to take the most sudden and 
peculiar interest in us; and greatly to the 
exaltation of our inward consciousness of 
great deserts, prefaced a series 6f the 
sharpest questioning as to our wherea- 
bouts “ when we were at home”—our 
destination, and above all, our route— 
with the roundest and most voluble pro- 
testations as to the affectionate interest he 
felt in seeing that a// travelers, specially 
such looking ones as we, were properly 
warned of the complicated es ogee 
and knaveries practiced habitually upon 
them, by the many pretended transporta- 
tion lines in this wicked city; and to 
wind up this touching exordium, he 
frankly assured us that the “ Stage Route” 
across the mountains was the cheapest— 
the most safe—the genteelest, and alto- 
gether the route he would recommend to 
such a oo as we! The milk of 
human kindness was somewhat stirred in 
our veins, responsive to this gratuitous 
exhibition of a broad philanthropy—but 
as it happened that we had determined 
upon the “Canal Route,” we waived, 
with the most thankful acknowledgments, 
any present committal, and gratefully ac- 
cepted the card he thrust into our hand. 
But, as it most unfortunately occurred, 
we found the office of the « Canal Route” 
for Philadelphia, &c., was next door to 
our hotel ; and we were tempted, weakly 
enough, no doubt! to go in and book our 
name “clear through.” Insensate crea- 
ture that we were! The canal boats 
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would not start until after dark, so that 
we spent the hours allotted to day light 
by the Cathedral clocks, in exploring the 
streets of this dim Cyclopian city. The 
incessant clang of sledge-hammers had 
become sufficiently monotonous to us, 
when the evening closed in, and we were 
glad enough to take coach and be trans. 
ported to the Canal Depét, where the 
usual vexations and delay consequent, 
had to be endured. Finally, however, 
we got under weigh, with such a cargo 
of pigs, poultry and humanity, as even 
canal boats are seldom blessed with. We 
stood upon tiptoe for the fresh air in the 
thronged cabin, until the time had actu- 
ally come when people must go to bed. 
Then that awful personage, the Captain, 
summoned us all together, and informed 
us that every man, woman and child 
aboard, must stow his, her or itself away 
along the face of the narrow walls, in the 
succession of their registration during the 
day. Now it happened, that as gentle- 
men are not usually up before daybreak, 
that we stood first upon the list, and were 
of course entitled to the first choice of 
hammocks. We panted in the centre of 
the close-jammed crowd, waiting till the 
ladies, who always take precedence in 
America, had been called off. Now, as 
it happened that this right of choice was 
finally definitive for the route, and deter- 
mined whether one should sleep upon a 
hammock, or the floor, or tables, for 
several successive nights—it was a mat- 
ter of no little moment. 

It occurred while the ladies were being 
disposed of, that we heard above the buzz 
around us the name of Audubon spoken. 
Our attention was instantly attracted by 
that magical sound. We listened in 
breathless eagerness. We heard a gen- 
tleman near us say, “ Mr. Audubon is 
last on the list; I fear he will not geta 
bed, we are so crowded!” We felt our 
heart leap. ‘ What,” said we, leaning 
forward quickly, “ is it possible Monsieur 
Audubon can be aboard? We thought 
he was still on his Rocky Mountain 
tour!” “We are just returning, sir,” 
said the gentleman, courteously, half 
smiling as he observed the excited ex- 
pression of our face. “ But you are joking, 
are you not?” said we, hardly able to re- 
alize so much happiness. ‘He cannot 
really be in this boat. Where? Which 
is he?’ ‘He is actually in this very 
cabin,” said he, turning full upon us. 
“The man of all others in the world! 
wanted to see most,” we ejaculated, half 

















| and could be no one else. 
| he in this wilderness garb, hale and alert, 
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inwardly. “ Well, there he is,” said the 
gentleman, laughing, as he pointed to a 
huge pile of green blankets and fur, which 
we had before observed stretched upon 
one of the benches and took to be the fat 
bale of some western trader. « What, 
that Mr. Audubon ?” we exclaimed, nazve- 
ly. “Yes; he is taking a nap.” At 
that moment our name was called out by 
the captain as entitled to the first choice 
of berths. “I waive my right of choice 
in favor of Mr. Audubon,” was our an- 
swer. Now the green bale stirred a lit- 
tle—half turned upon its narrow resting- 
place, and after a while sat erect, and 
showed us, to our no small surprise, that 
there was a man inside of it. A patri- 
archal beard fell white and wavy down his 
breast ; a pair of hawk-like eyes gleamed 


) sharply out from the fuzzy shroud of cap 


and collar. We drew near with a thrill 
of irrepressible curiosity. The moment 
our eyes took in the noble contour of 
that Roman face, we felt that it was he, 
Yes, it was 


with sixty winters upon his shoulders, as 
one of his own “ old eagles feathered to 
the heel,"—fresh from where the floods 


) are cradled amid crag-piled glooms or 


flowery extended plains. He looked, as 
we had dreamed the antique Plato must 
have looked, with that fine classic head 
and lofty mien! He fully realized the 
hero of our ideal. With what eager 
and affectionate admiration we gazed 
upon him, the valorous and venerable 


m sage ! 


What a deathless and beautiful dedica- 
tion his had been to the holy priesthood 


of nature! We felt that the very « hem of 
| his garments’—of that rusty and faded 


‘green blanket’ ought to be sacred to all 


= younger devotees of science, and was so 


tous. What an indomitable flame, that 


B not 


“The wreakful siege of battling years” 


Scould quell, must fire that heroic heart! 
| To think, that now, when “ Time had 


delved its parallels upon his brow”— 
when he had already accomplished the 
most Herculean labor of the age, in his 
“ Birds of America,”—still unsatisfied, he 
should undertake a new, and as grand a 





)work, upon the animals, and now he was 


returning with the trophies of science 


gathered on his toilsome and dangerous 

















Hourneyings! Ah! how we venerated 
=m! How we longed to know him, and 
[to be permitted to sit at his feet and learn, 
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and hear his own lips discourse of those 
loveable themes which had so absorbed 
our life. We scarcely slept that night, 
for our brain was teeming with novel and 
happy images. We determined to stretch 
to the utmost the traveler’s license and 
approach him the next morning. Our 
happy fortune in having been able to 
make the ‘surrender’ in his favor per- 
haps assisted us, or else his quick eye 
detected at once the sympathy of our 
tastes; be that as it may, we were soon 
on good terms. Like all men who have 
lived much apart with nature, he is not 
very talkative. His conversation is im- 
pulsive and fragmentary :—that, taken to- 
gether with a mellow Gallic idiom, ren- 
ders his style pleasingly tittilating to a 
curious listener, as we were er to 
get at his stores of knowledge, and com- 
pare our own diffuse but extended obser- 
vations with his profound accuracy. The 
hours of that protracted journey glided 
by as in a dream. We were forever at 
his side, catching with a delighted eager- 
ness at those characteristic scraps that fell 
from his lips. We were anxious to ob- 
tain an accurate insight of the man—the 
individual. We found rather more of 
‘the man of the world’ about fhim than 
we were inclined to expect, though every 
inch of him is symmetrical with his charac- 
ter of naturalist, and many inches are there 
in that, growing through tall cubits into 
the Titonic girth! He had several new 
and curious animals along with him, 
which had been taken in those distant 
wilds where we ourselves had seen them 
in their freedom, and now they looked 
like old acquaintances to us, and we soon 
got up an intimacy with the Swift Fox, 
the os rand the Rocky Moun- 
tain Deer. He exhibited to us, too, some of 
the original drawings of the splendid work 
on the Zoology of the Continent, which he 
is now engaged in bringing out. We re- 
cognized in them the miraculous pencil 
of “ the Birds of America ;’—but more of 
that work hereafter. It is with the orni- 
thologist we have now to do. But we 
observed several persona! traits that inte- 
rested us very much, and which we will 
relate before dismissing this account of 
our accidental intercourse. The confine- 
ment we were subjected to on board the 
canal boat was very tiresome to his habits 
of freedom. We used to get ashore and 
walk for hours along the tow-path ahead 
of the boat; and I observed with aston- 
ishment that, though over sixty, he could 
walk us down with ease. Now, we are 
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something of a walker, and are not very 
far advanced in years; and though we do 
not exactly affect the nimbleness of Cleo- 
patra, who was seen to 


“Hop forty paces through the public street,” 


yet we pretend to very respectable 
ambulatory powers. Though we say, 
we would not enter in a match against 
Gildersleeve, Col. Stannard, Kit North, 
John Neal, or any body else who has 
pedestrianated himself into an Olympic 
crown; yet, we do set up to be a walker, 
and we were not a little confounded at 
seeing this old man leave us, panting, to 
the leeward. His physical energies seem- 
ed to be entirely unimpaired. Another 
striking evidence of this he gave us. A 
number of us were standing grouped 
around him, on the top of the boat, one 
clear sunshiny prem we were at 
the time passing through a broken and 
very picturesque region; his keen eyes, 
with an abstracted, intense expression, 
peculiar to them, were glancing over the 
scenery we were gliding through, when 
suddenly he pointed with his finger to- 
wards the fence of a field, about two 
hundred yards off, with the exclamation, 
«See! yonder is a Fox Squirrel, running 
along the top rail. It is not often | have 
seen them in Pensylvannia!” Now his 
power of vision must have been singularly 
acute, to have distinguished that it was 
a Fox Squirrel, at such a distance; for 
only one other person, of some dozen or 
two, who were looking in the same 
direction, detected the creature at all, and 
he said he could barely distinguish that 
there was some object moving on the 
‘rail. We asked him curiously, if he 
was sure of its being a Fox Squirrel. 
He smiled, and flashed his hawk-like 
ance upon us, as he answered: “ Ah, 
have an Indian’s eye!” and we only 
needed to look into it to fee] that he had ! 
These are slight, but peculiar traits, in 
perfect keeping with his general charac- 
teristics, as the naturalist and the man! 
Of course we have not permitted that ac- 
cidental acquaintance to fall through, and 
amidst the many and wearisome vicissi- 
tudes which have befallen us since, we 
have retained fresh and unimpaired, 
the memory of that journey through the 
mountains, as one of the en places 
of the past, where the sunlight always 
lives. But Mr. Audubon has « writ his 
annals right,”—-indeed, much better than 
we can do it, in his five volumes of “ let- 
ter press,” and the plates of the « Birds 
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of America.” Let us look among these 
immortal registrations for a more intimate 
introduction to his scientific and personal 
individuality. 

Hear the fine expression of the agonised 
travail of genius in the production of its 
mighty works. It is from the introduc. 
tion to his fifth and concluding»volume 
of the “Omithological Biography.” 


“How often, have I longed to see the 
day on which my labors should be brought 
to an end! Many times, when I had 
laid myself down in the deepest re- 
cesses of the Western forests, have | been 
suddenly awakened by the apparition of 
dismal prospects that have presented them- 
selves to my mind. Now sickness, me- 
thought, had seized me with burning hand, 
and hurried me away, in spite of all fond 
wishes, from those wild woods in which | 
had so long lingered to increase my know- 
ledge of the objects they offered to my view. 
Poverty too, at times, walked hand in hand 
with me, and on more than one occasion 
urged me to cast away my pencils, destroy 
my drawings, abandon my journals, change 
my ideas, and return to the world. At 
other times, the red Indian, erect and bold, 
tortured my ears with horrible yells, and 
threatened to put an end to my existence; 
or, white-skinned murderers aimed their 
rifles at me. Snakes, loathsome and ven- 
omous, entwined my limbs, while vultures, 
lean and ravenous, looked on with impa- 
tience. Once too, I dreamed, when asleep 
on a sand bar on one of the Florida Keys, 
that a huge shark had me in his jaws, and 
was dragging me into the deep. 

* But my thoughts were not always of 
this nature—for, at other times, my dreams 
presented pleasing images. The sky was 
serene, the air perfumed, and thousands of 
melodious notes from birds, all unknown to 
me, urged me to arise and go in pursuit of 
those beautiful and happy creatures. Then 
I would find myself furnished with large 
and powerful wings, and, cleaving the ar 
like an eagle, I would fly off, and by a few 
joyous bounds overtake the objects of my 
desire. At other times, I was gladdened 
by the sight of my beloved family, seated 
by their cheerful fire, and anticipating the 
delight which they should experience on 
my return, The glorious sun would arise, 
and as its first rays illumined the earth, | 
would find myself on my feet, and while 
preparing for the business of the day, | 
would cheer myself with the pleasing pros- 
pect of the happy termination of my labors, 
and hear in fancy the praises which kind 
friends would freely accord. Many 
times, indeed, have such thoughts er- 
livened my spirits; and now, the task 1s 
accomplished. In health and in sickness. 
in adversity and prosperity, in summer and 
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winter, amidst the cheers of friends and the 
scowls of foes, 1 have depicted the Birds of 
America, and studied their habits as they 
roamed at large in their peculiar haunts.” 


That concluding passage is far nobler 
than the “ vent, vedi, vict”’ as the simple 
expression of a proud triumphant con- 
sciousness, for instead of the intense ego- 
tism which renders that repulsive as it is ce- 
lebrated, this is modest and severely classic. 
What a day that was, when he could say, 
«] find my journeys all finished, my 
anxieties vanished, my mission accom- 
plished.” What a magnificent perspec- 
tive could he look back through down the 
past, more glorious than all royalties, 
than any heritage of earthly princes—and 
all hisown! How restless and insatiable 
of good must that genius be, that resting 
but a little while at “ wltima thule,” 
pushes off its bark anew beneath the 
cloud of years, to explore and found ano- 
ther empire. 

We may gather from his generous ex- 
hortation to younger naturalists to take 
the field, interesting features of what 
may be supposed to have been his own 
method of conducting his investigations 
when abroad with nature—something of 
the sort of training by which his remark- 
able character was formed, and the modes 
and circumstances under which his works 
grew. After saying that the list of new 
species had been nearly doubled since the 
time of Alexander Wilson’s work, and 
that he felt confident very many species 
remain to be added by future observers, 
who shall traverse the vast wastes ex- 
tending northward and westward from 
the Canadas, and along the western slopes 
of the Rocky Mountains, from Nootka 
to California ; indeed, that he looks upon 
the whole range of those magnificent 
mountains as being yet unexplored—he 


addresses the young enthusiast :— 


“Therefore, I would strongly advise 
you to make up your mind, shoulder 
your gun, muster all your spirits, and start 
in search of the interesting unknown, of 
which I greatly regret I cannot more go in 
pursuit—not for want of will, but of the 
vigor and elasticity necessary for so ardu- 
ous an enterprise. Should you agree to 
undertake the task, and prove fortunate 
enough to return full of knowledge, laden 
with objects new and rare, be pleased when 
you publish your work, to place my name 
in the list of subscribers, and be assured 
that I will not * leave you in the lurch.” 

** Now supposing that you are full of ar- 


; dor, and ready to proceed; allow me to 
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offer you a little advice. Leave nothing 
to memory, but note down all your obser- 
vations with ink, not with a black-lead 
pencil, and keep in mind that the more 
particulars you write at the time, the more 
you will afterwards recollect. Work not 
at night, but anticipate the morning dawn, 
and never think, for an instant, about the 
difficulties of ransacking the woods, the 
shores, or the barren grounds, nor be vexed 
when you have traversed a few hundred 
miles of country without finding a single 
new species. It may, indeed it not unfre- 
quently does happen, that after days, or 
even weeks of fruitless search, one enters a 
grove, or comes upon a pond, or forces his 
way through the tall grass of a prairie, and 
suddenly meets with several objects, ail 
new, all beautiful, and, perhaps, all suited 
to the palate. Then how delightful will 
be your feelings, and how marvelously all 
fatigue will vanish. Think, for instance, 
that you are on one of the declivities of the 
Rocky Mountains, with shaggy and abrupt 
banks on each side of you, while the naked 
cliffs tower high overhead, as if with the 
wish to reach the sky. Your trusty gun 
has brought to the ground a most splendid 
** American Pheasant,” weighing fully two 
pounds! Whata treat! You have been 
surprised at the length of its tail ; you have 
taken the precise measurement of all its 
parts, and given a brief description of it. 
Have you read this twice, and corrected 
errors and deficiencies? ‘* Yes,” you say, 
Very well; now you have begun your draw- 
ing of this precious bird. Ah! you have 
finished it. Now then, you skin the beau- 
tiful creature, and are pleased to find it 
plump and fat. You have, I find, studied 
comparative anatomy under my friend, 
Macgillivray, and at least, have finished 
your examination of the esophagus, giz- 
zard, coeca, trachea and bronchi. On the 
ignited, dry castings of a buffalo you have 
laid the body, and it is now almost ready 
to satisfy the longings of your stomach, as 
it hisses in its odorous sap. The brook at 
your feet affords the very best drink that 
nature can supply, and I need not wish 
you better fare than that before you. Next 
morning you find yourself refreshed and 
re-invigorated, more ardent than ever, for 
success fails not to excite the desire of those 
who have entered upon the study of nature. 
You have packed your bird’s skin flat in 
your box, rolled up your drawing round 
those previously made, and now day after 
day, you push through thick and thin, 
sometimes with success, and sometimes 
without ; but you at last return with such 
a load on your shoulders as I have often 
carried on mine. Having once more 
reached the settlements, you relieve your 
tired limbs by mounting a horse, and at 
length gaining one of the cities, find means 
of publishing the results of your journey.” 
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It requires very little exertion of fancy 
to see in this a felicitous sketch of his 
own mode of “ransacking the woods, 
the shores, and the barren grounds.” 
What would we not have given to have 
come suddenly upon such a naturalist as 
he, out in ‘the waste places’ of the 
earth, seated over that ‘fat pheasant,’ 
‘hissing in its odorous sap!’ Verily, 
that quaint ‘ Metre Monger’ of the old- 
en time, who said: 


** A fig for your housewife stews! 

Give me a morsel on the greensward rather, 

Coarse as you will the cooking—Let the 
fresh spring 

Bubble beside my napkin, and the free birds 

Twittering and chirping, hop from bough 
to bough 

To claim the crumbs I leave for perqui- 
sites,” 


was a naturalist after Mr. Audubon’s 
own heart. Even the disembodied ghost 
of one, who, in the flesh, could talk in 
this “chirping,” pleasant way, might 
have been endured as one of “ we three,” 
in the supposition that we had met for 
an epicurean feast over that pheasant. 
Whether his “insubstantial essence” 
would have been much the better of that 
« odorous sap,” we leave for future times 
to settle. Certain it is, the young stu- 


dent is fairly warned by Mr. Audubon’s 
manful estimate of what his out-door 
life should be—that he is not to expect, 
as Timon would have spoken it— 


‘*The bleak air, thy boisterous chamberlain; 
Will put thy shirt on warm !” 


These are the hardy and healthful 
teaching of that truer “stuff of dreams, 
whereof sublime realities can be made.” 
He gives us, too, a pleasant exhibition of 
those traits of eager enthusiasm, which 
constitute the sustaining body and life of 

enius, in his article on the “ Bird of 
ashington ;” the naming and discovery 
of which are original with him. He 
says, that “ it was in February of 1814, 
that I obtained the first sight of this noble 
bird, and never shall I forget the delight 
which it gave me—not even Herschel, 
when he discovered the planet which 
bears his name, could have experienced 
more rapturous feelings.” The bird flew 
over his head during a trading voyage 
on the es Mississippi, so that he had 
only a sufficient glimpse of it to perceive 
that it was unknown to naturalists, We 
ourselves, can testify of the vast flocks 
of waterfowl mentioned in this con- 
nection, which are forever in sight upon 
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that most beautiful of rivers during the 
latter winter, and early spring months. 
Remember, it is of the wpper Mississippi 
we speak, for, of a verity, it must be the 
spirit of desolation herself, who is the 
naiad of the Lower Flood, from the time 
the junction of the turgid and turbulent 
Missouri occurs. Before this unhappy 
marriage it might be one of the rivers of 
Paradise, with its waters clear as the 
cloudless summer air, “ stilly creeping ” 
amidst its thousand isles, green, sloping 
to its rim, through the Le banks of 
grassy, waving, boundless plains, over 
the knotted roots of gloomy, tangled for- 
ests, or beneath the rough-lined shadows 
of abrupt, tremendous cliffs. Beautiful 
river! We remember well, and felt pro- 
foundly, the spell of that wild loveliness 
he describes—and the stir of countless 
wings that filled the air, and flushed 
each quiet eddy and dim retreating nook 
full of startling colors, shifting incessantly 
their strange and restless hues, lives yet 
in our senses. 


But we have forgotten the Bird of 
Washington, (what a happily selected 
name !) in our disjointed 8 sody. He 
met with it again amidst the clifis of 
Green River, Kentucky. The passage 
is too fine not to be given entire :— 


‘** The river is there bordered by a range 
of high cliffs, which, for some distance fol- 
low its windings. I observed on the rocks, 
which at that place are nearly perpen- 
dicular, a quantity of white ordure, which 
I attributed to owls that might have re- 
sorted thither. I mentioned the circum- 
stance to my companions, when one of 
them, who lived within a mile and a half 
of the place, told me it was from the nest 
of the brown eagle, meaning the white- 
headed eagle (falco leucocephalus), in 
its immature state. I assured him this 
could not be, and remarked that neither 
the old or the young birds of that species 
ever build in such places, but always in 
trees. Although he could not answer my 
objection, he stoutly maintained that a 
brown eagle of some kind, above the usual 
size, had built there ; and added, that he 
had espied the nest some days before, and 
had seen one of the old birds dive and catch 
a fish. This he thought strange, having 
till then always observed that both brown 
eagles and bald eagles procured this kind of 
food by robbing the fish-hawks. He said, 
that if I felt particularly anxious to know 
what nest it was, I might soon satisfy my- 
self, as the old birds would come and feed 
their young with fish, for he had seen 
them do so before. 
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“In high expectation, I seated myself 
about a hundred yards from the foot of the 
rock—never did time pass more slowly—I 
could not help betraying the most im- 
patient curiosity, for my hopes ek, ci 
it was a Sea-Eagle’s nest. Two long hours 
had elapsed before the old bird made his 
appearance, which was announced to us by 
the loud hissings of the two young ones, 
which crawled to the extremity of the hole 
to receive a fine fish. I hada perfect view 
of this noble bird as he held himself to the 
edging rock, hanging like the Barn, Bank, 
or Social Swallow, his tail spread, and his 
wings partly so. I trembled lest a word 
should escape from my companions. The 
slightest murmur had been treason from 
them. They entered into my feelings, and 
though little interested gazed with me. In 
a few minutes the other parent joined her 
mate ; and from the difference in size (the 
female of rapacious birds being much 
larger), we knew this to be the mother 
bird. She also had brought a fish; but 
more cautious than her mate, she glanced 
her quick and piercing eye around, and in- 
stantly perceived that her abode had been 
discovered. She dropped her prey, with 
a loud shriek communicated the alarm to 
the male, and hovering with him over our 
heads, kept up a growling cry to intimidate 
us from our suspected design. This watch- 
ful solicitude I have ever found peculiar 
to the female :—must I be understood to 
speak only of birds ? 

“The young having concealed them- 
selves we went and picked up the fish 
which the mother had let fall. It was a 
white perch, weighing about five and a half 
pounds, The upper part of the head was 
broken in, and the back torn by the talons 
of the eagle. We had plainly seen her 
bearing it in the manner of a fish-hawk., 

“This day’s sport being at an end, as 
we journeyed homewards, we agreed to re- 
turn the next morning, with the view of 
obtaining both the old and young birds; 
but rainy and tempestuous weather setting 
in, it became necessary to defer the expe- 
dition till the third day following, when, 
with guns and men all in readiness we 
reached the rock—some posted themselves 
at the foot, others upon it, butin vain. We 
passed the entire day without either seeing 
or hearing an eagle; the sagacious birds 
no doubt having anticipated an invasion, 
and removed their young to new quarters.” 


But after all, the joyful fruition came.— 


“IT came at last to the day which I had 
so often and so ardently desired. Two 
years had gone by since the discovery of the 
nest in fruitless excursions; but my wishes 
were no longer to remain ungratified. In 
returning from the little village of Hender- 
son to the house of Dr. Rankin, about a 
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mile distant, I saw an eagle rise froma 
small enclosure not a hundred yards before 
me, where the Dr. had a few days before 
slaughtered some hogs, and alight upon a 
low tree branching over the road. 1 pre- 
pared my double-barrelled piece, which I 
constantly carry, and went slowly and 
cautiously towards him. Quite fearlessly 
he awaited my approach, looking upon me 
with undaunted eye—I fired, and he fell. 
sefore I reached him he was dead. With 
what delight did I survey the magnificent 
bird! Had the finest salmon ever pleased 
him as he did me ?—never. I ran and pre- 
sented him to my friends with a pride 
which they alone can feel, who like me 
have devoted themselves from earliest 
childhood to such pursuits. and who have 
derived from them their first pleasures. To 
others I must seem to “ prattle out of 
fashion.” The Dr., who was an experi- 
enced hunter examined the bird with much 
satisfaction, and frankly acknowledged he 
had never before seen or heard of it.” 


That phrase, « prattling out of fashion,” 
is, in our estimation, singularly felicitous; 
—it precisely expresses that peculiar 
and excited vernacular which belongs 
equally to children and philosophers, as 
contrasted with the dull, lapsing see-saw 
of commonplace. Take a “ minion of 
the mud,” who has set up for worldly 
wisdom, and he will dole you, measured 
by the foot-rule, putrescing fragments of 
stale conventionalities, until the mortal 
stench, rank in your complaining nostrils, 
offends your very life; but your singing 
birds prattle out of fashion, to lull the 
dewy eye-lids of the eve ;—so do blithe 
young girls and angels, if we may judge 
—as for the morning stars that tes. 
together” long ago, no doubt they di 
it out of all “rule and precedent.” 
Would that there were more of this 
prattling out of fashion, to battle with 
the monster ‘monotone of Boredom.” 
But hear him plead like an old priest of 
Brahma, for merey! Mercy, in God’s 
name to all his innocent creatures! but 
specially for that quaint citizen, « Corvus 
Americanus”—* the gentleman in black !” 


*‘The Crow is an extremely shy bird, 
having found familiarity with man no way 
to his advantage. He is also cunning—at 
least, he is so called, because he takes care 
of himself and his brood. The state of 
anxiety, I may say of terror, in which he 
is constantly kept, would be enough to 
spoil the temper of any creature. Almost 
every person has an antipathy to him, 
and scarcely one of his race would be left 
in the land, did he not employ all his in- 
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genuity, and take advantage of all his expe- 
rience, in counteracting the evil machina- 
tions of his enemies. I think I see him 
perched on the highest branch of a tree, 
watching every objectaround. He observes 
a man on horseback, traveling towards him ; 
he marks his movements in silence. No 

un does the rider carry—no, that is clear ; 
But perhaps he has pistols in the holsters 
of his saddle! of that the Crow is not quite 
sure, as he cannot either see them, or 
‘smell powder.’ He beats the points of 
his wings, jerks his tail once or twice, 
bows his head, and merrily sounds the joy 
which he feels at the moment. Another 
man he spies walking across the ficld to- 
wards his stand, but he has only a stick. 
Yonder comes a boy, shouldering a musket 
loaded with large shot, for the express pur- 
pose of killing Crows! The bird immedi- 
ately sounds the alarm ; he repeats his cries, 
increasing their vehemence the nearer his 
enemy advances—all the Crows, within 
half a mile round, are seen flying off, each 
repeating the well-known notes of the 
trusty watchman who, just as the young 
gunner is about to take aim, betakes him- 
self to flight. But, alas! he chances, un- 
wittingly, to pass over a sportsman, whose 
dexterity is greater; the mischievous 
prowler aims his piece, fires ; down toward 
the earth, broken-winged, falls the luckless 
bird, in an instant. ‘It is nothing but a 
Crow ! quoth the sportsman, who proceeds 
in search of game, and leaves the poor 
creature to die in the most excruciating 
agonies.” 

Sharp fellows they are, and hard to be 
fooled—those crows! We have often 
thought, that with his dark plumes and 
ready wit, he must be on the other side 
of “Styx,” the Plutonian Mercury. 
Some of the funniest things we have 
seen him do, that would have made the 
frosty, antique Zeno laugh likea Bacch- 
anal. He is “exclusively up to snuff,” 
in all his wiles and ways of this wicked 
world—catch a crow napping, or lure 
him within “point blank” if you can, 
unless you meanly take advantage of his 
passions or of his social feelings. We 
saw a vile, but comical trick practiced 
upon him once “ out West.” 

A fellow had caught a large owl in a 
hollow tree. He took him out into an 
open field much frequented by crows, and 
tied him on the top of a low stake with- 
in gunshot of a stack, where he conceal- 
ed himself. In a little while the crows, 
who are inveterate in their hatred of 
such twilight enemies, came throng- 
ing clamorously from all quarters about 
the owl, and commenced buffeting him 
heartily. The fellow shot and ‘cilled 


several of them before they took warn- 
ing in the blindness of their wrath ; but 
just as they were commencing to sheer 
off, an accidental shot brought down one 
merely winged. He came out from his 
hiding-place and caught it, while the 
brawling flock scattered to a respectful 
distance. He then, in a singular whim, 
took the owl and pinned it with a piece 
of twine and pegs firmly to the a on 
its back, and held the struggling crow 
within reach of its claws, bo it was 
instantly griped with a death-hold. Such 
a rueful squalling as the poor wretch set 
up may be conceived by those who know 
the power of their lungs. The genius 
did not think it necessary to hide him- 
self this time, but coolly stood off some 
thirty or forty paces to wait the result. 
The cries of their suffering brother brought 
not only every crow in the field around 
him at once to the rescue, but the deaf- 
ening hurrah of their united voices spread 
the alarm far and wide, till the whole 
district was aroused, and in a little while 
the very sky was darkened with their 
black wings and ringing with their cla- 
mors. All the terrors of gunpowder 
were forgotten, and they were almost 

iled over the owl and his victim, scream- 
ing and battling for his release, regard- 
less, in their valorous sympathy of the 
deadly hail which was crashing amongst 
them. With a relentless gusto, the iel- 
low continued to play ramrod and trig- 

er, until the ground was strewed like a 
attle-field with the dead or fluttering 
wounded. That “practical humorist” 
deserved to have been hung with his 
head down, till the buzzards picked his 
eyes out! This was worse than what 
Mr. Audubon indignantly terms—* the 
base.artifice of laying poisoned grain 
along the fields to tempt these poor 
birds!” Hear his merciful eloquence 
reason with bigotted ignorance in behalf 
of this sadly persecuted, but interesting 
and useful, bird : 


“The Crow devours myriads of grubs 
every day of the year, that might lay waste 
the farmer’s fields; it destroys quadrupeds 
innumerable, every one of which is an ene- 
my to his poultry and his flocks. Why, 
then, should the farmer be so ungrateful, 
when he sees such services rendered to 
him by his providential friend, as to perse- 
cute that friend even to the death ? Unless 
he plead ignorance, surely he ought to be 
found guilty at the bar of common sense. 
Were the soil of the United States like that 
of some other countries, nearly exhausted 
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by long continued cultivation, human self- 
ishness in such a matter might be excused, 
and our people might look on our Crows as 
other people look on theirs; but every 
individual in the land is aware of the su- 
perabundance of food that exists among us, 
and of which a portion may well be spared 
for the feathered beings that tend to en- 
hance our pleasures, by the sweetness of 
their song—the innocence of their lives— 
or their curious habits. Did not every 
American open his door and his heart to 
the wearied traveler, and afford him food, 
comfort and rest, 1 would at once give up 
the argument; but when I know by expe- 
rience, the generosity of the people, I can- 
not but wish that they would reflect a little, 
and become more indulgent toward our 
poor, humble, harmless, and even most 
serviceable bird—the Crow !” 


A Crow-roost is one of the most singu- 
lar places that ever mortal found himself 
in. Mr. Audubon speaks of their roosting 
by the “margins of ponds, lakes and ni- 
vers, upon the rank weeds or cat tails,” 
but we met with them while hunting 
among the hills of the Green River country, 
Kentucky, roosting in a very different 
manner. We saw them streaming over 
our head, in great numbers, one evening, 
and hearing a most unusual noise in the 
direction they all seemed to pursue, our 
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curiosity induced us to follow on, and see 
what it meant. As we advanced, the 
sound grew in volume, until at last, as 
we rounded the abrupt angle of a hillside 
covered with a tall growth of young 
black oaks, it burst upon us with a 
commingled roar of barking notes and 
beating wings, that was positively stun- 
ning. - All around, for the space of half an 
acre, the cracking trees were bent beneath 
multiplied thousands of Crows, shifting 
and flapping, with unceasing movement ; 
every one screaming his vociferous caw 
in boisterous emulation. It resembled a 
Pigeon roost very closely, except that it 
Was not so extensive or grand; and it 
differed, futhermore, in the fact, that b 
the time dark had set in, they were all 
quiet—-sitting, black and still, in heaped 
cones, as they were defined against the 
dim sky; while in a Pigeon roost the 
heavy thundering of restless myriad wings 
continues to roll on, without interval, till 
just before day. This interesting fact, in 
relation to the habitudes of the Crow, 
seems not to have fallen within the wide 
range of Mr. Audubon’s observation— 
though the discovery that the « Corvus 
Americanus” is not identical with the 
Carrion Crow of England, as it was sup- 
posed to be, is original with him. 
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No life so happy and so pleasant as the life of a well-governed angler; for when the 
lawyer is swallowed up with business, and the statesman is preventing or contriving 
plots, there we sit on cowslip banks, hear the birds sing, and possess ourselves in as 
much quietness as these silent silver streams, which we now see glide so quietly by us. 
Indeed, my good scholar, we may say of angling, as Doctor Boteler said of strawberries: 
** Doubtless God could have made a better berry, but doubtless he never did;” and so, 
(if I might be judge,) God never did make a more calm, quiet, innocent recreation, 


than angling.—Jsaak Walton. 


As, greatly to the gratification of all 
pleasant minded men, the gentle season of 
fishing is at hand, we are moved in spirit 
to indite a few pages upon that quaint 
and So old man, who was styled b 
Langbaine the common father of all 
anglers. 

alton was born at Stafford, near 
London, in the year 1593, and a great 
portion of his life was spent in the latter 
city, where he followed the humble busi- 
ness of shopkeeper or sempster. He was 
a very dutiful son of the Church of Eng- 
land, and lived on terms of intimacy 
with the most gifted of churchmen, and 
ts of his age; and his Lives of 
nne, Wotton, Hooker and Herbert, are 
among the gems of biographical litera- 
ture. Of these productions it is not our 
purpose to s ; they merit the ap: 
plause of abler pens, and they do not 
throw as much light upon the character 
of their author, as does the most unique, 
but least read of his works—the Complete 
Angler, on which we would now proceed 
to write a loving commentary, with am- 
le quotations, and kindred observations, 
or the benefit of such as are fond of 
angling, and cannot gain access to the 
volume itself, which is very rare. 

The Complete Angler, or Contempla- 
tive Man’s Recreation, was first publish- 
ed in 1653, illustrated with beautiful en- 
gravings by Lombart. It was the first 
systematic treatiseon Angling, and with 
the second part added to it by Cotton, is 
yet without an equal in any of the mo- 
dern languages, whether we consider the 
elegant simplicity of its style, the ease 
and unaffected humor of the dialogue, 
the lovely scenes which it delineates, the 
enchanting pastoral poetry it contains, 
or the fine morality it so sweetly incul- 
cates. The motto to the first edition was 
as follows, from the Bible— Simon Pe- 
ter said, I go a fishing ; and they said, 
We also will go with thee ;” but in the 


succeeding editions, Walton thought 
proper to omit it, which was undoubtedly 
aright conclusion. The book is not one 
that would interest the mere matter of fact 
fisherman, but will always delight the con- 
templative angler. Though it contains 
some fanciful ideas respecting fish and 
fishing, or what in our day would be 
called ‘rich fish stories,” yet, from its 
internal evidences of judgment and vera- 
city, has ever been considered by the 
learned as a work of merit. 

The skeleton upon which the Complete 
Angler is built, is that of familiar dia- 
logue, and the principal characters are 
Piscator, an angler, Venator, a hunter, 
and Auceps, a ichnex’ They are intro- 
duced to us on a quiet country road, in 
the county of Hertford, on a fine fresh 
May morning. They happen to be walk- 
ing the same way and for some distance, 
and the natural consequence is, they be- 
come acquainted with each other, and fall 
into a conversation on their respective 
recreations. It is agreed that each one 
shall make a defence of his own, and 
after Venator and Auceps are done, Pis- 
cator commences in the iollewihg strain: 

«Gentlemen, let not prejudice prepos- 
sess you. I confess my discourse is like 
to prove suitable to my recreation —calm 
and quiet. We seldom take the name of 
God into our mouths, but it is either to 
praise him, or pray to him; if others use 
it vainly in the midst of their recreations, 
so vainly as if they meant to conjure, | 
must tell you it is neither our fault nor 
our custom ; we protest against it. But, 
pray remember, I accuse nobody ; for as 

would not make a watery discourse, 0 


1 would not too much vinegar into it; 


nor would | raise the reputation of my 
own att by the diminution or ruin of 
another’s. And so much for the pro- 
logue of what I mean to say.” 

rom this paragraph we perceive that 
Walton was a lover of philosophic ease, 
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opposed to the mean and ungentlemanly 
habit of using profane language, and in 
the most liberal sense of the term, a 
charitable man. Of itself alone, it is 
enough to refute the contemptible libel 
of Byron, who, for his own credit, ought 
to have been the very last man to accuse 
another of unworthy conduct. But to 
continue with our author. 

«« And now for the water, the element 
that | trade in. The water is the eldest 
daughter of creation, the element upon 
which the Spirit of God did first move, 
the element which God commanded to 
bring forth living creatures abundantly ; 
and without which those that inhabit 
the land, even all creatures that have 
breath in their nostrils, must suddenly 
return to putrefaction. Moses, the great 
ay and chief philosopher, skilled 
in all the learning of the Egyptians, who 
was called the friend of God, and knew 
the mind of the Almighty, names this 
element the first in the creation ; it is the 
chief ingredient in the creation; many 
philosophers have made it to comprehend 
all the other elements, and most allow it 
the chiefest in the mixtion of all living 
creatures.” 

He continues in this quaint manner— 
now asserting that water is more produc- 
tive than the earth, for the latter hath no 
fruitfulness without showers and dews ; 
now telling us that Moses appointed 
fish to be the chief diet “for the best 
commonwealth that ever yet was ;”’—and 
that the Romans, in the height of their 
glory, made sturgeons, lampreys and mul- 
lets, the mistresses of their entertainments; 
now, that Almighty God is said to have 
spoken to a fish, but never to a beast; 
and that he hath made a whale a ship, 
to carry and set his prophet Jonah safe 
on the appointed shore. At this point of 
the discourse, Auceps finds it necessary 
to take his leave, while the other two 
continue on. Venator becomes greatly 
interested in the conversation of his com- 
panion, and after he is requested to do 
80, Piseator promises to tell him, “ not 
only of the antiquity of angling, but that 
it deserves commendations ; and that it 
is an art, and an art worthy of the 
knowledge and practice of a wise man.” 
From this time to the close of the chap- 
ter, Piseator has nearly all the talking to 
himself, and as it is without much meth- 
od, and an interesting portion of the book, 
we think it will very well answer for us 
to cull therefrom the following passages, 
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which are but average specimens of the 
whole chapter. 

How beautifully he speaks of the 
qualifications of his art. ‘ Angling,” 
saith he, “is somewhat like poetry— 
men are to be born so; 1 mean with in- 
clinations to it, though both may be 
heightened by discourse and practice ; 
but he that hopes to be a good angler, 
must not only bring an inquiring, search- 
ing, observing wit, but he must bring a 
large measure of hope and patience, and 
a love and propensity to the art itself; 
but having once got and practised it, 
then doubt not but angling will prove to 
be so pleasant—that it will prove to be, 
like virtue, a reward to itself.” 

After showing its antiquity, and telling 
us that there were anglers in the times of 
the prophets Amos and Job, he enters 
upon the subject of rivers, where he 
speaks of some of the wonders reported 
of them—which are unquestionably fab- 
ulous. The following passage gives us 
an idea of his own sentation. and through 
him, of the age in which he lived. « As, 
namely, of a river in Epirus, that puts 
out any lighted torch, and kindles any 
torch that was not lighted. Some waters, 
being drunk, cause madness, some drunk- 
enness, and some, laughter to death. 
The river Selarus in a few hours turns a 
rod, or wand, to stone! and our Camden 
mentions the like in England and Ireland. 
There is also a river in Arabia, of which 
all the sheep that drink thereof have 
their wool turned into a vermilion color. 
And one of no less credit than Aristotle, 
tells us of a merry river, the Elusina, 
that dances at the noise of music; for 
with music it bubbles, dances and grows 
sandy, and so continues till the music 
ceases ; but then it presently returns to 
its wonted calmness and clearness. And 
Camden tells us of a well in Westmore- 
land, that ebbs and flows several times 
every day; and also of ariver in Surrey, 
that after it has run several miles, being 
opposed by hills, makes itself a way u1- 
der ground,.and breaks out again so far 
off, that the inhabitants thereabout boast, 
as the Spaniards do of their river Anus, 
that they feed divers flocks of sheep 
upon a bridge. And lastly, for I would 
not tire your patience, one of no less au- 
thority than Josephus, that learned Jew, 
tells us of a river in Judea, that runs 
swiftly all the six days of the week, and 
stands stil] and rests all their Sabbath.” 

Following this queer medley, are seve- 
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ral pages of “fish stories,” still more 
queer, which purport to be testified by 
Aristotle, Pliny, Gesner, and other old 
geniuses, which our author looks upon 
as fit for the contemplation of the * most 
pious man.” And then, in proof of the 
respectability of his vocation, he tells us, 
«that when our blessed Saviour went up 
into the Mount, when he left the rest of 
his disciples, and chose only three to bear 
him company at his Transfiguration, that 
these were all fishermen. And it is to be 
believed, that all the other apostles, after 
they betook themselves to follow Christ, 
betook themselves to be fishermen too; 
for it is certain that the greater number 
of them were found together, fishing, by 
Jesus, after his resurrection.” He also 
tells us, “that the prophets Moses and 
Amos were both anglers, as any one 
might know, from the peculiar style of 
their writings.” Now, these and the like 
assertions are more amusing than true, 
which indeed is a criticism applicable to 
a great proportion of the complete angler. 
But it is not on that account a less reada- 
ble book. Besides, there is a deal of 
truth inculcated, in his rambling quaint 
way, throughout the work. An occa- 
sional gleam of a philippic, like the fol- 
lowing, shines in—possessing decidedly 
more truth than they receive obedience: 
«The taking of fish in spawning time,” 
he exclaims, «may be said to be against 
nature ; it is like the taking the dam on 
the nest when she hatches her young—a 
sin so against nature that Almighty God 
hath made a law against it.” So is the 
following a very sufficient reason for dis- 
liking a man : «« Most of his conceits were 
either om pe jests, or lascivious jests, 
for which | count no man witty; for the 
devil-will help a man, that way inclined, 
to the first; and his own corrupt nature, 
which he always carries with him, to the 
latter.” If only the truths herein incul- 
cated were to influence the conduct of all 
men, doubtless the world were better off. 

‘On commencing the second chapter of 
the Complete Angler, we find that Venator 
has been induced to spend a few days 
with Piscator as his pupil. During this 
excursion, they have rare sport, and Wal- 
ton reveals his stock of information re- 
specting fish and fishing, which is con- 
tained in the twenty following chapters. 
Nearly all the varieties of fish which he 
introduces are found in the waters of the 
United States; but those which are the 
most valuable, and afford the angler the 
most sport, are the trout, the pike, and 
the perch. Of these it is our purpose 
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to let Walton speak, to whose observa- 
tions we will add a few of our own, re- 
specting the same kinds of fish, which it 
has often been our own privilege to cap- 
ture. Of the trout, Walton thus writes, 
whom we quote in detached passages : 

“The Trout is a fish highly valued, 
both in this and foreign nations. He may 
be justly said, as the old poet said of 
wine, and we English say of venison, to 
be a generous fish ; a fish that is so like 
the Buck that he also has his seasons; 
for it is observed, that he comes in and 
goes out of season with the Stag and 
Buck. Gesner says his name is of a 
German offspring ; and says he is a fish 
that feeds clean and purely in the swiftest 
streams, and on the Ihardeet ravel; and 
that he may justly contend with all fresh- 
water fish, as the Mullet may with all 
sea-fish, for precedency and daintiness of 
taste; and that being in right season, the 
most dainty palates have allowed prece- 
dency to him.” “Next, that the Trout 
usually spawns about October or Novem- 
ber, but in some rivers a little sooner or 
later; which is the more observable, be- 
cause most other fish spawn in the Spring 
and Summer, when the sun hath warmed 
both the earth and water, and made it fit 
for generation.” ‘ The Trout is usually 
caught with a worm, or a minnow, or wit 
a fly.” «And before you begin to angle 
for him, cast to have the wind on your 
back, and the sun, if it shines, to be be- 
fore you; and to fish down the stream ; 
and carry the point or top of your rod 
downward, by which means the shadow 
of yourself and rod too, will be least of- 
fensive to the fish; for the sight of any 
shade amazes the fish, and spoils your 
sport, of which you must take a great 
cate.”, “In the middle of March, till 
which time a man should not in honesty 
catch a Trout, or in April, if the weather 
be dark, or a little windy or cloudy, the 
best fishing is with the Palmer worms; 
these and the May-fly are the ground of 
all fly angling.” «* You are to notice, that 
of the wind, the south wind is said to be 
the best. One observes that— 


—— when the wind is south 
It blows your bait into a fish’s mouth. 


Next to that, the west wind is believed 
to be the best ; and having told you that 
the east wind is the worst, [ need not tell 
you which is the best in the third degree ; 
and yet, (as Solomon observes,) that “he 
that considers the wind shal] never sow ;” 
so he that busies his head too much about 
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them, if the weather be not made ex- 
tremely cold by an east wind, shall be a 
little superstitious ; for as it is observed 
by some, that « there is no good horse of 
a bad color,” so I have observed, that if 
it be a cloudy day, and not extreme cold, 
let the wind set in what corner it will, 
and do its worst, 1 heed it not.” « And 
let me again tell you, that you keep as 
far from the water as you can possibly, 
whether you fish with a fly or worm, and 
fish down the stream. And when you 
fish with a fly, if it be possible, let no 
part of your line touch the water, but 
your fly only, and be still moving your 
fly upon the water.” « You are to note 
them in night as well as day fishing for 
a Trout; and that in the night the best 
Trout come out of their holes. For you 
are to know, that the great old Trout is 
both subtle and fearful, and lies close all 
be and does not usually stir out of his 
hold, but lies in it as close in the day as 
the timorous hare in her form; for the 
chief feeding of either is seldom in the 
day, but usually in the night, and then 
the great Trouts feed very boldly.” 

Of Walton’s remarks concerning the 
varieties of English trout,and his mix- 
ture of blarney and good sense on the 
subject of worms, flies, and the mode of 
dressing fish, we have nothing to say, for 
“our ambition does not run that way.” 
But of our own trouts we would remark as 
follows :—The most important species 
that we have in this country, as an arti- 
cle of food, is the Salmon Trout, which 
abounds in the great western lakes, in 
those of the interior of New York, Lake 
George, and Moosehead Lake. A va- 
Tiety, only found ‘near Mackinaw, in 
Michigan, grow to the weight of forty 
pounds, and afford the most pleasure in 
catching. You jump into a birchen 
canoe, paddle to where the water is fifty 
feet deep, bait your hook with a minnow, 
sink it to the bottom, when, owing to 
the clearness of the water, you will see 
the beautiful dwellers of the deep con- 
Bregating directly under you. We have 

een so delighted with these dear crea- 
tures, that we have often spent a whole 
afternoon, bending over the sides of our 
canoe watching their various movements 
as we threw them food. This fish is get- 
ting to be quite an article of commerce ; 
but their flavor is not quite equal to that of 
the Lake George trout. These are much 
smaller than those of the Great Lakes, 
and are seldom found weighing over ten 
pounds. In the early spring they are 
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caught by trolling, and in the summer in 
deep water, pieces of almost any kind of 
fish being good bait. In Lake Ontario, 
they ro the salmon trout with set lines, 
a mile or two from shore in deep water ; 
the mode being to attach the lines, about 
a hundred feet apart, on a cord extend- 
ing half a mile along the surface of the 
lake. The trout in the smaller lakes of 
New York, viz: Long Lake, Lake Plea- 
sant, Cayuga, Canandaigua, and Skane- 
ateles, are generally like those of Lake 
George, only not so sweet and rich in 
flavor. In Moosehead Lake, they are 
probably found in the greatest abund- 
ance; but as its bed is muddy, the trout 
are rather coarse to the taste. There, 
you can catch them from the shore with 
a simple rod and line. 

But the angler’s favorite is the com- 
mon trout, which are very abundant 
throughout all the northern States of our 
Union. To these, are the passages we 
have quoted from Walton more particu- 
larly applicable. In addition to his in- 
formation, we would mention, that this 
trout delights in small purling rivers and 
brooks, with a swift current and gravelly 
bottoms. His summer hauntsare an eddy, 
behind a stone or log, or under a pro- 
jecting bank. In the spring, you will gen- 
erally find him on the shallows; and in 
the autumn, in the deep still pools, where 
he leads a quiet philosophic life. With 
us he spawns about the first of October, 
and does not recover till March. Durin 
May and June he is in his prime; an 
according to our experience, the best bait 
for him then is the common worm ; but 
for July and August, we preter the fly. 
Sometimes, however, a minnow is pre- 
ferable to either. The great charm of 
fly-fishing is derived from the fact, that 
you then see the movement of your fish, 
and if you are not an expert hand, the 
chances are that you will capture but 
one out of the hundred that may rise to 
your hook. You can seldom save a 
trout unless you strike the very instant 
that he leaps. But even after this, a 
deal of care is required to land him in 
safety. If he is a half-pounder, you 
may pull him out directly ; but if larger 
than that, after fairly hooking him, you 
should play him with your whole line, 
which, when well done, is a feat full 
of poetry. The swiftness with which 
a trout can dart from his hiding-place 
after a fly is truly astonishing ; and we 
never see one perform this operation 
without feeling an indescribable thrill 
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ee through our frame. As to 
night-fishing, one instance of our luck 
will tell the true story. Once, towards 
the close of a June day, and after a tramp 
among the Catskills, we found ourself ata 
solitary dwelling near a mill-pond on 
Schoharie Creek. We were to spend the 
night there, and asked our host whe- 
ther there were any trout in the pond? 
He answered us, no; but added, that 
they were plenty farther up the stream. 
Resolving, at any rate, to try our luck 
with set lines, we engaged a boy to catch 
us a lot of minnow, with which we bait- 
ed some thirty hooks, hitching our lines 
to the timbers of an old bridge and to the 
stumps of trees standing in the water. 
In the morning, we had caught nineteen 
trout, and not one of them weighed less 
than a pound. 

A few words with regard to the streams 
most abounding in trout. The pleasantest 
of our rivers to fish in is the Hudson, 
where, from Glenn’s Falls to its head 
waters, we have caught a great many trout, 
weighing from one to three pounds, and 
they are sometimes found much larger. 
Next to this may be ranked the upper part 
of the Kennebeck, next to this the An- 
droscoggin, to this the Soco, to this the 
Merrimack, then the upper Connecticut, 
then the head waters of the Delaware, the 
Susquehanna, the Alleghany, the Esopus 
and Schoharie, of New York, which is 
unquestionably the greatest region in the 
world for trout fishing. In the smaller 
tributaries of all these streams, and those 
exquisite onesemptying into Lake George, 
a small variety of trout are found in great 
abundance. These we consider the most 
delicious to eat, but :t does an angler more 
good to catch a ‘pounder,’ than it would 
a hundred of the litle fry. The brooks 
and ponds of Long Island abound in a 
trout that weigh from one to two pounds. 
The Patchaug, in Connecticut, which is 
somewhat between a river and a brook, is 
also a ‘ crack’ stream for the number and 
size of its trout. We never had better luck 
than there, and never spent more delight- 
ful days, than when wandering among 
its scenery. Running for the most part 
through a cultivated country, it has al- 
ways seemed to us a perfect echo of those 
streams immortalized by Izaak Walton. 
Ah! how we cherish its manifold associa- 
tions, not only of scenery and fishing, but 
of wild legends, strange characters, bright 
skies, poeticconceptions and soul-instruct- 
ing lessons from the lips of nature. Yes, 
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and the secret of our attachment to all the 
above mentioned streams, may be found 
in the character of these very associations. 
What intense enjoyment would not old 
Walton have derived from their wild and 
superb scenery! The streams of England 
are mostly famous for the blondy battles 
and seiges which they witnessed for many 
centuries, and the turreted castles which 
they lave only tell us a strange event- 
ful story of a race of earth-born kings. 
But the streams of our country, in times 
past, have watered a virgin wilderness, 
whose only human denizens were the 
poor but noble Indian tribes, who lived 
and loved and died in their peaceful val- 
leys; and the unshorn forests, with the 
luxuriantly magnificent mountains, sang 
a perpetual hymn of praise to One, who 
is “greater than kings.” 

The next fish which we would mention 
is the pike, upon whose character Walton 
thus discourses: 

«Sir Francis Bacon, in his History of 
Life and Death, observes, the pike to be 
the longest lived of any fresh water fish ; 
and yet he computes it to be not usually 
above forty years; and others think it to 
be not above ten years; and yet Gesner 
mentions a pike taken in Swedeland, in 
1446, with a ring about his neck, declar- 
—— was put into that pond by Frede- 
rick the Second, more than two hundred 
years before. But of this no more: (and 
well he may,) but that it is observed, that 
the old or very great pikes have in them 
more of state than goodness—the middle- 
sized pike being, by the choicest palates, 
Jbserved to be the bestmeat.” * * « All 
pikes that live long prove chargeable to 
their keepers, because their life is main- 
tained by the death of so many other fish, 
even those of their own kind; which has 
made him by some writers to be called 
the tyrant of the rivers, or fresh water 
wolf, by reason of his bold, greedy, de- 
vouring disposition; which is so keen, 


that, as Gesner relates, a man going toa . 


pond, (where it seems a pike had devour- 
ed all the fish,) to water his mule, had a 
pike bite his mule by the lips, to which 
the pike hung so fast that the mule drew 
him out of the water, and by that accident, 
the owner of the mule angled out the 
pike.” * * “The pike is also observed 
to be a solitary, melancholy, and a bold 
fish; melancholy, because he always 
swims or rests himself alone, and never 
swims in shoals; and bold, because he 
fears not a shadow, or to see or be seen of 
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any body.” * * “His feeding is usually 
of fish and frogs, and sometimes a weed 
of his own, called pickerel weed.’ 

To the above, we would add the follow- 
ing from personal observation. The pike 
loves a still, shady water, in river or pond, 
and usually lies in the vicinity of flags, 
bulrushes, water-lilies or reeds, though 
he will sometimes shoot out into the clear 
stream. In the summer he is caught at 
the top and in the middle, but in winter at 
the bottom. His time of spawning is the 
beginning of March, and he is in season 
ten months or more in the year. Live 
fish are the best baits, though the leg of 
a frog is good, and in winter a piece of 
pork, but nothing can be better than a 
shiner, a little trout, or a perch, 

Pike are a fish which call forth a deal 
of patience, and must be humored, for 
they will sometimes scorn the handsomest 
bait, out of mere obstinacy, as it were ; 
but the surest time to succeed with them 
is when the sky is cloudy, and there isa 
southerly breeze. In point of flavor, a 
jack, or smal] pike, is, to our taste, equal 
to a trout. We have fished for them in 
every way, (excepting with a mule) and 
our favorite mode is with a hand line. 
For example, we take a line some seventy 
feet long, and after anchoring on the 
ground, and baiting our hook with a 
small fish, we throw out, and pull in; and 
when a pike takes hold, we let him have 
the bait (while he goes to the bottom to 
swallow it) for about a minute, when, 
so soon as he * makes off,” we begin to 
pull him in, landing him in our boat in 
such a manner as would have delighted 
even father Walton himself. Though 
the pike is often found in running streams, 
their favorite haunts are in lakes and 
mill-ponds, The largest we have ever 
seen were taken in the St. Joseph and 
Raisin rivers of Michigan, and Lake 
Champlain. They grow to be some forty 
pounds in weight, but the largest we have 
ever caught ourself, weighed eight pounds 
and a half, and the home of his nativity 
was the mouth of the Wenooska, in Ver- 
mont. A large pike is also found in 
Winnepisiokee, as we have been told while 
travelling in that vicinity of New Hamp- 
shire. The smaller lakes and ponds of 
Connecticut abound in pike of moderate 
size, which vary from one to five pounds 
in weight. Gardner’s Lake, and Preston 
Lake, near Norwich, have been our fa- 
vorite waters for this kind of fishing. 
Their shoresare surrounded with pleasant 
wood-crowned hills, teeming with par- 
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tridge and woodcock, and the Sabbath 
stillness which reigns about them is 
seldom broken, but by the dipping oar, 
or the laugh of a light-hearted fisherman. 
Ah! do we not cherish the memory of the 
happy days we have spent upon those 
beautiful lakes! May they,for a thousand 
years, have nothing to do but mirror the 
glories of Heaven, and be ever visited by 
those only who are anglers, and who 
never look upon Nature without a prayer 
of thanksgiving to her God! 

As with the trout, there is a mode of 
catching the pike at night—not with the 
hook, however, but with the spear, by 
torchlight. For what reason, we know 
not, but it is customary for this fish, dur- 
ing the autumn, to spend the dark hours 
lying as near the shore as possible, as if 
for the very purpose of tempting the dex- 
terity of those that love him. Although 
somewhat out of the pale of the regular 
angler’s sporting, torch-light fishing is 
exceedingly interesting and poetical. How 
could it be otherwise, when we consider 
the picturesque effect of a boat and lighted 
torch, gliding along the wild shores of a 
lake on a still, dark night, with one figure 
noiselessly plying an oar, and the ani- 
mated attitude of another relieved against 
the fire-light, and looking into the water, 
like Orpheus looking into hell! And 
there, too, the thousand inhabitants of 
the liquid element, that we see and fancy 
animated with a human sympathy—the 
eel, the dace, the roach, the perch, the 
sucker, the sheep’s head, the sunfish, the 
trout, the rock bass, the catfish, the mul- 
let, the pickerel, and sometimes the stur- 
geon, (particularly at the west,) as well 
as the pike! What a pleasure to behold 
these various creatures, leading 


**A cold, sweet, silver life, wrapped in 
round waves, 

Quickened with touches of transporting 
fear,” 


as Leigh Hunt has so exquisitely written. 
We must affirm that we dearly love this 
kind of fishing, but, at the same time, must 
acknowledge that it is not quite so hu- 
mane as the more legitimate mode. To 
spear the black bass and trout, as they do 
in Lake George, is outrageous, because 
those fish can be speared only when they 
are spawning ; but it is not so with the 
pike, which spawns in the spring, and is 
speared only in the autumn. But suffi- 
cient excuse for spearing him, we fancy, 
may be found in the fact that the pike 
is the tyrant of all fresh water fish. Upon 
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that we will let the matter rest, and pass 
on to the next fish we have to mention, 
and of which Walton has thus written :— 


«The perch is a very good, and a very 
bold biting fish. He is one of the fishes of 
prey, that, like the pike and trout, carries 
his teeth in his mouth, which is very large, 
and he dare venture to kill and devour 
several other kinds of fish. He has a 
hooked, or hog back, which is armed with 
sharp and stiff bristles, and all his skin 
armed, or covered over with thick, dry, 
hard scales, and hath, which few other fish 
have, two fins on his back. He is so bold 
that he will invade one of his own kind, 
and you may, therefore, easily believe him 
to be a bold biter.” * * * “The perch is 
of great esteem in Italy, saith Aldrovan- 
dus, and especially the least, are esteemed 
a dainty dish. And Gesner prefers the 
perch and pike above the trout, or any 
fresh water fish. He says, the Germans 
have this proverb: ‘ More wholesome than 
a perch of the Rhine.’” * * * * The perch 
grows slowly, yet it will grow, as I have 
been credibly informed, to be almost two 
feet long ; for an honest informer told me 
such an one was not long since taken by 
Sir Abraham Williams, a gentleman of 
worth, and a brother of the angle, who yet 
lives, and I wish he may. This was a 
deep bodied fish, and, doubtless, durst have 
devoured a pike of half his own length. 
To affright the pike, and save himself, the 
perch will set up his fins, much like as 
a turkey-cock will sometimes set up his 
tail.” * * * “ And he hath been observed 
by some, not usually to bite till the mul- 
berry tree buds ; that is to say, till extreme 
frosts be past in the spring; for, when the 
mulberry tree blossoms, many gardeners 
observe their forward fruit to be past the 
danger of frosts ; and some have made the 
like observation of the perch’s biting. But 
bite the perch will, and that very boldly. 
And, as one has wittily observed, if there 
be twenty, or forty in a hole, they may be, 
at one standing, all catched, one after an- 
another ; they being, as he says, like the 
wicked of this world, not afraid, though 
their fellows and companions perish in 
their sight. They love to accompany one 
another, and march together in troops,” 


The perch spawns in March, and does 
not recover till the middle of June. Early 
in the morning, or late in the afternoon, 
on a cloudy, windy day, are the best 
times to angle for him. Excepting for 
the largest size, for which you should 
have a minnow, the best bait for him, in 
our country, is the common worm. He 
delights in clear rivers or lakes with peb- 
bly bottoms, though sometimes found on 
a sandy, or clayey soil; he loves a mode- 
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rately deep water, and frequents holes at 
the mouth of small streams, or the hol- 
lows under banks. As an article of food, 
he is exceedingly rich, and there are times 
when we prefer him either to atroutor pike. 
His chief draw back is in the number 
of his bones, which are numerous, and 
very hard and sharp, wherein he differs 
materially from the others mentioned. 
There is hardJy a river or lake, in our 
country, where they may not be found, 
and, in many places, they are the most 
numerous of the finny tribes. Those of 
Lake George are invariably the smallest, 
but the best flavored we have ever seen ; 
in many of the smaller lakes of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, however, they 
are occasionally caught weighing two or 
three pounds. He is too simple-hearted 
a fish to be greatly valued by the scientific 
angler, but a good one to “ break in” a 
novice in the gentle art. 

The Salmon, which is a favorite among 
English anglers, is seldom fished for with 
a hook in this country. But that he can 
be so captured here, we know, fiom per- 
sonal experience, and the waters of the 
Kennebeck might testify to it. The only 
first-rate fresh water fish that Walton 
knew not, but which we have in abun- 
dance, are two species of bass, viz: the 
Black Bass, and the White Bass. The 
former is found in Lake George, Cham- 
plain, and the Great Lakes ; and the latter 
we have never heard of but in Lake Erie. 
They are in their prime in the summer ; 
and for the one, you use a minnow as 
bait, and for the other, a piece of red 
flannel—but for both a trolling line. Of 
the famous darlings of the ocean we would, 
but cannot, now discourse ; but they may 
depend upon our devoted friendship. As 
to the more common fry of rivers, Jakes 
and ocean, we verily hope that the ghosts 
of those that are not, on our account, will 
not rise up and accuse us of ingratitude. 
The tribes of the water, are like the human 
dwellers of the earth ; and for the whole 
we havea general regard and love, but for 
a few, a strong and undying attachment. 
And with this polite flourish, we would re- 
turn to father Walton and his Complete 
Angler. 

A chief attraction of this book, as 
before intimated, is derived from the poe- 
try which it contains. A great proportion 
of it is quoted from Watton, Waller, 
Fletcher, Donne, Drayton and Herbert, 
and a few specimens are by Walton him- 
self. His best poem is entitled The An- 
gler’s Song, and runneth as follows: 
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« As inward love breeds outward talk, 
The hound some praise, and some the 
hawk ; 
Some, better pleased with private sport, 
Use tennis, some a mistress court; 
But these delights I neither wish 
Nor envy, while | freely fish. 


« Who hunts, doth oft in danger ride ; 
Who hawks, lives oft both far and wide; 
Who uses games, shall often prove 
A loser; but who falls in love, 

Is fetter’d in fond Cupid’s snare ; 

My angle breeds me no such care. 


«Of recreation, there is none 

So free.as fishing is alone ; 

All other pastimes do no less 

Than mind and body both possess ; 
My hands alone my work can do, 
So I can fish and study too. 


“] care not, I, to fish in seas, 
Fresh rivers best my mind do please, 
Whose sweet, calm course I contemplate, 
And seek in life to imitate : 
In civil bounds I fain would keep, 
And for my past offences weep. 


Such was Walton’s nanner of * lisping 
in numbers.” One brief passage more 
will conclude our quotations; it is what 
we should call a very beautiful specimen 
of poetic prose. Piscator, with his com- 
panion, have been drawn by a shower to 
the shelter of a honeysuckle hedge, 
where the former breaks out with the 
following :—** Look! under that broad 
beech-tree | sat down when | was last 
this way a-fishing; and the birds in the 
adjoining grove seemed to have a friendly 
contention with an echo, whose dead 
voice seemed to live in a hollow tree, 
near to the brow of that primrose hill. 
There I sat viewing the silver streams 
glide silently towards their centre, the 
tempestuous sea; yet sometimes opposed 
by rugged roots and pebble stones, which 
broke their waves, and turned them into 
foam. And sometimes I beguiled time by 
viewing the harmless lambs ; some leap- 
ing securely in the cool shade, whilst 
others sported themselves in the cheerful 
sun; and saw others craving comfort 
from the swollen udders of their bleating 
dams. As 1 thus sat, these and other 
sights had so fully possessed my sou! 
with content, that [ thought, as the poet 
hath expressed it— 

‘I was for that time, lifted above earth ; 
And possess’d joys not promised in my birth.’ 
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*« And when the timorous Trout | wait 
To take, and he devours my bait, 
How poor a thing sometimes I find 
Will captivate a greedy mind ; 
And when none bite, I praise the wise 
Whom vain allurements ne’er surprise. 


*« But yet, though while 1 fish I fast, 

I make good fortune my repast ; 

And there unto my friend invite, 

In whom I more than that delight ; 
Who is more welcome to my dish, 
Than to my angle was my fish. 


«* As well content no prize to take, 

As use of taken prize to make: 

For so our Lord was pieased, when 

He fishers made fishers of men; 
Where (which is in no other game), 
A man may fish and praise his name, 


« The first men that our Saviour dear 
Did choose to wait upon him here, 
Blessed fishers were, and fish the last 
Food was that he on earth did taste ; 
I therefore, strive to follow those 
Whom he to follow him hath chose.” 


As I left this place, and entered into the 
next field, a second pleasure entertained 
me ;—twas a handsome milkmaid, that 
had not yet attained so much age and wis- 
dom as to load her mind with any fears 
of many things that will never be, as too 
many men too often do; but she cast 
away all care, and sung like a nightin- 
gale: the voice was good, and the ditty 
fitted for it; it was that smooth song 
made by Kit Marlowe, now at least fiity 
years ago. And the milkmaid’s mother 
sung an answer to it, which was made 
by Sir Walter Raleigh in his younger 
days. They were old-fashioned poetry, 
but choicely good; I think much better 
than the strong lines that are now in 
fashion in this critical age.” 

Now, that we have looked through 
the complete Angler, what are the im- 
pressions left upon our minds respecting 
the character of its author? Though fa- 
miliar with every thing translated into 
English, he was not what we call a 
scholar, as his many classical allusions 
might lead one to suppose ; but, that he 
was adeep thinker and a clear writer, 
there can be no doubt. He was an in- 
dustrious and frugal tradesman, as well 
as an industrious collector of historical 
facts, connected with men or systems, 
which had enlisted his feelings. He was 
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well versed in the study of the Bible, and 
the writings of the most eminent divines 
ot his time; was well acquainted with 
ecclesiastical, civil, and natural history; 
and possessed a correct judgment respect- 
ing poetry. The simplicity and natural 
elegance of his style of writing, have 
been, and ever will be more admired than 
successfully imitated He was a devot- 
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ed lover of nature, and ever listened to 
her teachings with the humbleness of a 
child ; he was a good man, and lived 
with his eye of faith fixed upon heaven ; 
and was also the most worthy master 
and father of that art about which he has 
written a most delightful book, and for 
which all true anglers will forever honor 
and revere his name. 





THE VALLEY OF UNREST. 


BY EDGAR A. POE. 


Once it smiled a silent dell 
Where the people did not dwell ; 
They had gone unto the wars, 
Trusting to the mild-eyed stars, 
Nightly, from their azure towers, 
To keep watch above the flowers 
In the midst of which all day 


The red, sun-light laz 
Now each visjter shal 


ily lay. 
? coniess 


The sad valley’s restlessness. 

Nothing there is motionless— 
Nothing save the airs that brood 

Over the magic solitude. 

Ah, by no wind are stirred those trees 


That pal 


itate like the chill seas 


Around % — Hebrides! 
t 


Ah, by no win 


hose clouds are driven 


That rustles through the unqhiet Heaven 
Unceasingly, from morn till even, 
Over the violets there that lie 


In myriad t 


pes of the human eye— 


Over the lihes there that wave 

And weep above a nameless grave ! 

They wave :—from out their fragrant tops 

Eternal dews come down in drops. 

They weep :—from off their delicate stems 

Perennial tears descend in gems. 

They wave ; they weep; and the tears, as they well 


From the — of eac 


Give a trick 


llid lily-bell, 


e and a tinkie and a knell. 
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The City in the Sea. 


THE CITY IN THE SEA. 
A PROPHECY. 


Lo! Death has reared himself a throne 
In a strange city lying alone 

Far off in a region unblest, 

Where the good and the bad and the worst and the best 
Have gone to their eternal rest. 

There shrines and palaces and towers 
(Time-eaten towers that tremble not!) 
Resemble nothing that is ours. 
Around, by lifting winds forgot, 
Resignedly beneath the sky 

The melancholy waters lie. 


No rays from the holy Heaven come down 
On the long night-time of that town ; 

But light > ae out the lurid sea 

Streams up the turrets silently— 

Gleams up the pinnacles far and free— 
Up domes—up spires—up kingly halls— 
Up fanes—up Babylon-like walls— 

Up shadowy long-forgotten bowers 

Of sculptured ivy and stone flowers— 


Up many and — a marvelous shrine 
Whose wreathed friezes intertwine 
The viol, the violet, and the vine. 


Resignedly beneath the sky 

Around the mournful waters lie. 

So blend the turrets and shadows there 
That all seem pendulous in air. 

No murmuring ripples curl, alas! 
Along that wilderness of glass— 

No swellings tell that winds may be 
Upon a far-off happier sea— , 

No heavings hint that winds have been 
On oceans not so sad-serene. 


But lo, a stir is in the air! 

The wave—there 1s a movement there! 
As if the towers had thrust aside, 

In slightly sinking, the dull tide— 

As if their tops had feebly given 

A void within the filmy Heaven.— 

The waves have now a redder glow— 
The Hours are breathing faint and low— 
And when, amid no earthly moans, 
Down, down that town shall settle hence, 
Hell, rising from a thousand thrones, 
Shall do it reverence. 





Castes and Occupaticns of India. 


CASTES AND OCCUPATIONS OF INDIA. 


BY JAMES D. 


Berore the conquest of India by the 
Moslems, that part of Asia which lies 
south of the Himmaleh, or Snowy Chain, 
was occupied by the aboriginal Hindoos, 
the descendants of that ancient people, 
who are celebrated by the Greek histo- 
rians as the wisest of mankind. The 
followers of Alexander, who passed with 
him out of Bactriana across the Indus, to 
the borders of the kingdom of Delhi, 
were astonished at the courage, and in- 
telligence of these remote nations ; and 
in a panic of fear, suddenly turned back 
from conquest, and descending the Indus, 
returned to Syria, by the borders of the 
ocean. The expedition of Alexander 
happened in the fourth century before 
Christ; and although India, since that 
— has been overrun, and repeatedly 

isturbed and dismembered by conquest, 
and many of its millions converted to 
Islam, the mass of its population retain 
the customs and worship of their fathers, 
and are pictured by the moderns, as they 
were described by the followers of Alex- 
ander. All that is peculiar to them as a 
nation seems to have had its origin in 
their institution of Castes, by which they 
are separated into four principal, and a 

eat number of subordinate classes. 

he Castes are forbiddeti ‘to intermarry, 
or associate in private, and hold together 
as a nation, by necessity only, because 
of the division of employments, The 
caste of Soudras cultivate the soil, and 
— every thing menial or laborious. 

hat of Voiskyas, are merchants, tra- 
ders and usurers. The Chastrias were 
soldiers, landholders and governors from 
their origin; when civil employments, 
the priesthood, and all occupations of 
learning and intelligence, were given to 
the Brahmins, and are held by that order, 
even to this day. 

There is proof that the castes of India 
were instituted before the tenth century, 
B. C.; and reasonable conjecture makes 
their original at least three centuries 
older; for castes are made the basis of 
the ancient Hindoo code, a law which 
was in force throughout India before the 
origin of the sect of Buddhists, (1014, 
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B. C.); but if they were established at that 

riod as the law of the land, they must 
ong have been instituted at the epoch of 
Buddha. 

But the division of society into classes, 
according to their occupations began in 
Eey Dt, at least thirty centuries before 
Christ; for the chronicle of that country 
declares, that its first king, Menes, was 
of the military order ; but that before his 
time, (B. C. 2750,) Egypt was governed 
by the gods.* 

Caste, therefore, had existed in Egypt 
for at least a thousand years before the 
conquest of India by Sesostris. 

The Egyptian soldiery were already, 
by their nation’s law, prohibited inter- 
marriage with the daughters of thei: 
priests, when they landed on the shores 
of India; and being the conquerors, 
they must have been the possessors o/ 
the soil :—it is a safe and probable con- 
jecture, that they were the founders of 
the military caste in India. 

One third of the cultivated land in 


Feypt was set apart for the gods, and 


divided among the orders of priests ; and 
the same would happen in India, to that 
colony of priests which, according to 
Egyptian custom, must have accompa- 
nied the army of Sesostris; and these 
Egyptians were, as probably, the ances- 
tors of the modern oreo for there 
is no other conjecture that explains the 
similarity of Indian and Egyptian insti- 
tutions. 

But the expeditions of Egyptian mon- 
archs, and those particularly of Sesostris, 
were undertaken in part for the opening 
of new channels of commerce; and fo! 
the establishment of temples, to be used 
as places of deposit for property left in 
desert and dangerous regions. An or- 
der of merchants would thence arise, 
of Egyptian or Phenician blood, au- 
thorized to trade as king’s servants ; and 
by virtue of their importance to the na- 
tion, and the dangers they underwent, 
second, only in rank, to those of the 
military order who protected and shared 
their wealth. 

The fourth caste would be composed 





* I. e., Hierarchies, or dynasties of the priests, of different gods. 
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of the conquered aborigines of India, 
reduced to the condition of political 
slaves, without right of property, the 
common servants of the priests and ru- 
lers; and such, at this moment, is in 
some degree the condition of the Soudras 
of Hindostan. 

That the ancient Hindoos and Egyp- 
tians were imperfectly civilized, is evi- 
dent from the absence among them of a 
fifth caste, devoted to civil offices, and to 
the advancement of legal and liberal 
knowledge. Their science and supersti- 
tions were always intimately blended, 
and every effort of speculative intelli- 
gence made accessory to despotism and 
priestcraft. 

Another proof of their barbarism is in 
the degradation of their merchants below 
their soldiers, as in the feudal nations of 
Europe. All profitable employments are 
at this time seized upon by the Brahmins, 
who have become capitalists and land- 
holders, to the ruin of the ancient mer- 
cantile order ; and now, over all Hindos- 
tan, a civil, as well as social separation 
has taken place between the sacerdotal 
and military classes; the soldiery inhabi- 
ting the sterile and mountainous parts of 
the interior, and living in the pay of rob- 
ber chiefs and Moslems; so that a few 
only, are left in the more populous and 
fertile parts, and of these, a few only of 
the pure blood; but the Brahmins pro- 
fess to have maintained their ancient pu- 
rity of caste. 

The Hindoos are a dark-complexioned 
and rather feeble race, with features near- 
ly of the Europeantype. Those of mili- 
tary rank are often well formed, active 
and courageous; and under good disci- 
line, become excellent soldiers. The 

rahmins resemble Europeans, but for 
their dark skins; and are said to be the 
shrewdest and most imaginative people 
in existence, Since their privileges of 
commerce and usury have been appro- 
priated by Brahmins, the mercantile order 
cease to be ranked above the better classes 
of Soudras. These latter compose the 
body of the people, and their numbers, 
compared with those of Brahmins, are as 
a thousand toone. They occupy the val- 
lies and plains of the great rivers, an 
abject crowd, living in the extreme of 
poverty and oppression ; stripped of their 
surplus earnings by priests and soldiers, 
and so spiritless and indolent, their volun- 
tary labor is only sufficient to supply 
Hindostan with the necessaries of life. 
The separation of employments, in India 
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and Egypt, have made these countries a 
prey to every conqueror; for the mass 
oi the inhabitants, preyed upon by the 
priests, and looking for protection to a 
military caste, were left defenceless, 
whenever that caste were made indolent 
by the indulgence of a long peace. And 
these nations are a proof that the division 
of occupations, carried to a system, may 
utterly ruin and debase the noblest na- 
tion. 

Each of the four castes is sub-divided 
into a multitude of others, numbering 
near a hundred in all. And these lesser 
castes have each an employment given 
them, and hold precedence of their infe- 
riors in social rank with as great jealousy 
as those of high rank. Tinkers will not 
intermarry with cobblers ; nor these with 
menial laborers; nor these with such as 
bury the dead. And in the sub-castes of 
Brahmins there are the same distinctions, 
and the same jealousies, to an excess of 
observance, that passes belief. An Hin- 
doo must not sit upon the same mat, or 
take food, or smoke with one of inferior 
rank, though it be his own son; for, if 
he has chosen to marry a wife inferior to 
himself, the children of that marriage can- 
not claim the rank of their father. 

The knowledge of rank and pedigree is 
a profession of itself, in India; and, like 
the feudal heraldry, has its own literature 
and precedents. Persons named Gatakas, 
who may be of various rank, and, are 
very numerous, make a study of this 
knowledge, for the sake of negotiating 
marriages. They penetrate the private 
affairs of famfilies, and know every taint 
of blood, or injury of caste; and by these 
means becoming dangerous, as a kind of 
secret agents, for the protection or ruin of 
reputations ; and these reputations depend 
in no sort upon actual worth, but on 
the strictness of prayers, bathings, absti- 
nences, sacrifices, avoidances of taki 
food or clothes from unclean hands; an 
upon the care of the citizen to use only those 
occupations which are proper to his rank. 
With a thousand of such oa the life of 
a Hindoo becomes a long deceit, his reli- 
gion an endless slight penance. A lie is 
expiated by washing; violence by prayer; 
to commit murder is death to reputation, 
ina Brahmin; but the pure conscience 
may suggest another to it, and feel no 
blame. Forgery is reckoned among ve- 
nial faults, and to be concerned for the 
multitude is a blameable, if not a criminal 
weakness. 

The Brahmin, says their ancient law- 
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giver, issued from the mouth of Brahma, 
(the Creator,) and partakes of his divinity ; 
he is an object of worship, and at death, 
if pure, is reabsorbed into the divine es- 
sence. The Chastrias came from the 
hands of Brahma, and have his power; 
they are the defenders of society. The 
merchants came from his thighs ; and it is 
their duty to provide for the sustenance 
of men. Soudras are the offspring of 
Brahma’s feet ; they are laborers, and their 
duty is humbly to serve the upper castes, 
without reluctance and without expecta- 
tion of reward in this life; their recom- 
pense, if pure, will be the new birth of 
their souls into the body of a soldier or 
Brahmin.* Such is at this day the doc- 
trine, and, as far as nature will permit, 
the practice of Brahminical India. But 
under their Moslem and European mas- 
ters the stricter laws of caste cannot be 
enforced, and the punishment of their 
non-obeisance, has become a mere social 
outlawry ; but this, even, is sufficiently 
terrible. 

The Vedas, (their sacred books,) and 
the Institutes of Menu, teem with curses 
upon all who violate a tittle of the law of 
caste, or omit any observance of worship 
and penance. They name and describea 
series of hells, deep below deep, ending 


in unquenchable fire; but these punish- 
ments are not eternal, and a gradation is 
is appointed. He, for example, who gives 


consecrated food to a Soudra, though the 
sufferer be his own child, and aes 
of hunger, will enter the body of a muek- 
worm, after death; hut by a series of 
transmigration will again pass into a hu- 
man form. we 
There was anciently an exact division 
of occupations among the castes of Sou- 
dras ; but by the example of their Moslem 
and English masters, the Hindoos of 
Bengal are learning to neglect them ; not- 
withstanding the authority of their sacred 
books. . 
Soudras are the body of the people in 
purely Hindoo districts. They are herds- 
mens, farm laborers, artisans and shop- 
keepers; but not actual slaves. Under 
the ancient Jaw they were incapable of 
roperty in land, but their ancient re- 
ewes sovereigns appropriated certain 
districts, in charity, to their use. The 
sacred books command them to enslave 
themselves to pious Brahmins as an act 
of penance, for sins committed, not in this 
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life, but in a previous existence; and 
every misfortune or sickness that may 
afflict them, must be expiated by a prayer 
ora penance, as if it were the sign of 

uilt incurred by the soul in another 

ody. This ancient superstition has so 
far lost its force, that Soudras will no 
longer serve without wages. But even 
now, their hope is, by penance and self- 
torture to enter finally the body of a 
Brahmin. The prayer and aspiration of 
a pious Brahmin, on the other hand, is, to 
escape the body and be again united with 
the Soul of the World. 

On certain occasions, the Soudra wor- 
ships the Brahmin, raising the joined 
hands in token of adoration; but the 
Brahmin extends his hand a little space, 
by only bending the elbow, and the sins 
of the Soudra pass into it, and are con- 
sumed, as in a fire of expiation. 

The better castes of Soudras have some 
education, and are strict religionists, re- 
peating frequent prayers for transgression, 
and bathing twice or thrice, in a pool or 
sacred river, to wash sin away. To this 
they add the worship of a little image of 
clay, before which the devotee makes 
prayers, with kneeling, bowing and va- 
rious motions and grimaces, to symbolize 
a mystical relation between the parts of 
his body and the gods and elements. 
Household gods are set up in a room of 
every dwelling; and a pious Hindoo 
will eat no food that has not first been 
set before the idol. The most sacred of 
the household gods is named Shalgrama, 
and is a hollow stone of ferruginous clay, 
containing a loose nucleus that can be 
shaken, like the kernel of a filbert. The 
Shalgrama is sacred to Vishnu, (the pre- 
serving deity,) and is made the subject of 
a strange legend. Stones of this figure 
are brought from the foot of a spur of 
Himmaleh, where, it is said, Vishnu hid 
himself while at war with the gods of 
the mountain, and made these stones for 
hiding places; but the wonder is, that 
although millions of hollow stones were 
made in the body of the mountain, Vishnu 
was alike present in all. All the castes 
have books of prayer and ceremony pro- 
per to themselves, and it is esteemed a 
grievous sin for one of low caste to usea 
prayer or ceremony proper to a Brahmin. 

A Soudra cannot sacrifice, of himself; 
but, if he slays a victim, or throws rice 
upon the sacred fire, in monthly offering 





* Laws of Menu, translated by Sir William Jones. 
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to the manes of his ancestors, a Brahmin 
must be near, and give his sanction and 
aid; nor must the offering be given to 
any but the priests, on pain of torture in 
the world to come. By these, and other 
contributions, a thousand Soudras, though 
miserably poor themselves, will support 
one Brahmin in affluence. Certain of the 
Shastras, or religious books, which con- 
tain prayers, mythological histories, and 
the adventures and exploits of incarnate 
deities, are set apart for the use of inferior 
castes, and are assiduously read by them, 

The wisest of the Brahmins affirm, that 
there are now no Sondras of the caste 
that sprung from the feet of Brahma; but 
that all inferior Hindoos are only de- 
generate Brahmins. Whole families, 
and even villages, lose caste, from time 
to time, by some crime or inadver- 
tency ; and the majority of the priestly 
order, marry women of inferior rank, by 
whom their children become inferior to 
themselves ; and from these causes, the 
process of degeneration goes on continu- 
ally over all (india, and has gone on for 
thousands of years; so that every mean- 
est Hindoo is remotely of Brahminical 
extraction. The rise of any family, or 
individual, to a rank above its origin, is 
the rarest of events in India, and happens 
only by favor of the priests; a condition 
which checks all social ambition, and 
turns the attention of all classes upon 
sensual enjoyment, or the acquisition of 
wealth, as a means of luxury. 

The highest class of Soudras claim to 
be physicians. Medicine, among the 
Egyptians, was practiced by a division of 
the sacred caste ; and many of that caste, 
in India, profess to effect cures, but chief- 
ly by incantations and magical rites. But 
the healing art is certainly less reputable 
in India than it was in Egypt. Hindoo 
physicians make use of powerful medi- 
cines, such as arsenic and opium, and 
with frequent success; but their practice 
1s traditional, only, and they have no 
science, but mingle superstition with ob- 
servation. 

Many of this, and of other educated 
castes of Soudras, cultivate poetry and 
logic. They have a great number of 
fictitious and speculative books, com- 
- in modern dialects, and the more 
earned of them, forbidden access to the 
sacred writings, incline, on the one side, 
to pagan grossness, or, on the other, to 
godless scepticism. 

Medicines are prepared by alchemisti- 
cal processes, but the Brahmins make no 
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advance in chemistry. They know the 
periods of fevers, and for this knowledge, 
Hippocrates may have been indebted to 
them, or to their teachers, the tians. 
A whole volume of the Vedas is devoted 
to a kind of physiological mysticism, 
which enumerates every part and fune- 
tion of the body, connecting each with 
the elements of the world, and the pow- 
ers of those gods which are only personi- 
fied elements. 

The second caste of Soudras are mer- 
chants, shop-keepers, farmers, and the 
like; but in Bengal, there are fewer of 
these than of Brahmins. A third caste 
deal in drugs and spices ; they learn read- 
ing and writing, and to keep accounts. 
A fourth order work in brass, and other 
metals. The fifth class make shell brace- 
lets and armlets, which are worn in 
profusion by the women of Hindostan, 
though forbidden by the Vedas. These 
classes read mythological poems, and 
other fictitious works, in which the lite- 
rature of India abounds. Such are the 
Mahabarata and the Kamayana ; epics of 
indifferent execution, but imaginative in 
the extreme, abounding in mysteries, and 
composed in an exquisitely melodious 
and expressive language. The poem 
called Bhogavah, is a collection of mysti- 
cal narratives, interspersed with theolo- 
gical and philosophical dialogues, and 
defaced with the grossest obscenities— 
a common fault of Hindoo literature. It 
is used as a first book for boys, and by 
exciting impure fancies, prepares the 
way for universal impurity of manners. 
Women of good reputation are not taught 
either to read or write, and the character 
of Indian literature would forbid it. 

The sixth class are husbandmen ; not 
the owners of the soil, but miserable 
tenants, racked by Zemindars, or by the 
priest. These landlords oppress and im- 
poverish their tenants, wresting from 
them, under pretext of gifts and taxes, 
everything but the necessaries of life. 

Because of such oppressions, endured 
by indolence and cowardice, the agri- 
cultural population are uniformly poor, 
except in districts cultivated by Brahmins 
who direct their own farms. Nor are 
they the less thriftless and extravagant, 
spending all surplus in sensual pleasure. 
They make wedding feasts, to which 
friends, priests, and gatakas are invited, 
to eat up quantities of sweetmeats and 
spices. The people are consequently 
subject to famines, and perish in years of 
scarcity, by myriads. All classes live 
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rincipally, and the lower castes entire- 
fy, on vegetables. To a dish of rice, a 
little milk and butter, with spices and 
sweetmeats, make a luxurious addition. 
The houses of the poor consist of four 
mud walls, sun dried, and thatched with 
straw. These are built irregularly in 
close gy oy surrounded by a broad 
common. In the dry season they are 
often burned, either purposely or acci- 
dentally, and then renewed at the cost of 
a little labor. The rich live in houses 
of brick, which have flat roofs, and are 
built, (after the Egyptian fashion) with 
a body and two advancing wings, about 
three sides of a small court, or area. The 
fourth side of each court, upon the street, 
is shut in by a high wall, having a door- 
way in the middle. These houses are 
from two to three stories in height, and 
have a balcony of baked earthen ware 
about the roof. The inhabitants sit at 
evening upon the house top, and even 
sleep there, in a little chamber set apart. 
A tew mats to sleep and squat upon, 
earthen and brazen dishes, a smokin 
apparatus, and a shelf for books, are al 
the furniture of a poor native of the bet- 
ter class. The rich indulge in every 
luxury, as well of their own country as 
of Persia and Europe. 

Cities in Northern India, are built near 
the great rivers, and resemble a close line 
of villages, gathered for miles along their 
banks. They are composed, in great part, 
of the huts of artisans and traders, con- 
fusedly mingled with the palaces of 
wealthy rayas and the splendor of mosques 
and temples. At the annual inundation of 
the Ganges, the streets of its cities, hard] 
wider than foot-paths, and choked wit 
every species of filth, are overflowed, 
and defiled by carcasses of men and ani- 
mals that have perished in the flood, or 
were cast dead into the stream. By the 
multitude of carcasses, the cities become 
pestilential in the season of rains; but in 
the dry months, fires sweep over them, 
and render their sites again habitable. 

The cities of the Ganges are only vast 
encampments for the purposes of traffic, 
and superstition, and grow rapidly, or are 
deserted with the fluctuations of trade, 
the — of a seat of government, or 
the popularity, or decline of a famous 
temple, or place of baptism. A close 
and thorny vegetation soon converts a 
deserted city into a habitation of tigers 
and serpents. 

_ Every species of grain and vegetable 
is cultivated in India. The agriculture 
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of the Hindoos, and, indeed, of all Asiatic 
nations, though excellent in practice, is 
founded on mere tradition. 

The seventh class of Soudras are bar- 
bers; an employment of much conse- 
quence in a country where custom re- 
quires that several parts of the body shall 
be submitted to the razor. The better 
classes shave the head, leaving only a 
tuft behind; unlike their teachers, the 
Egyptians, who shaved the whole head, 
a wore a peruke ; but an Hindoo would 
think himself defiled by only touching 
the hair of a dead person. The caste oj 
barbers are shrewd and intelligent, and 
have a smattering of literature and lan- 
guages. bores 3 meddle in surgery, like 
the barbers of Europe, three centuries 
ago. The barber’s wife performs offices 
of neatness for the women, while her 
husband shaves the men. Hindoo wo- 
men stain their teeth red, and the edges 
of the eyelids black, and have figures in 
red painted on the sides of their feet. 

The eighth class are confectioners. 
They make a variety of preparations with 
rice and sugar, of which the Hindoos 
consume a vast quantity, to the injury 
of health and fortune. In a market of 
an hundred shops, twelve or fifteen are 
confectioners. This caste have some 
education, and read tales and poems. 

The ninth class are potters and plas- 
terers, and make clay idols. They use 
the potter's wheel. Cooking utensils in 
India, are of coarse earthenware. This 
caste dig wells, and line them with baked 
earthenware cylinders. The Hindoos 
know nothing of pumps, or water-w heels, 
or of any complicated machinery. 

The tenth class are weavers. Their 
loom is the same in principle, with the 
ancient Egyptian, and the European hand 
loom. Women of all castes spin thread 
from a distaff. The under + ell of a 
Hindoo is cloth folded about the loins, 
and depending to the heels; over this a 
cloak is thrown, by which the neck and 
arms are covered or left bare, at pleasure. 
The rich wear pointed slippers, orna- 
mented with gold and silver thread. The 
poorer classes have only a slip of cloth 
to hide their nakedness. Hindoo women 
wear a single white robe, depending low 
from the loins, and brought from behind 
over the head, like a cloak hood. To this 
a profusion of ornament is added. They 
fix — in the ears and nose, and rob- 
bers frequently enter houses with the 
purpose of twitching off these ornaments, 
which they do without any remorse. 
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Hindoo women of rich families marry 
while they are mere children, and are 
then treated with great tenderness, and 
live almost unrestrained in their desires. 
Some householders have a room called 
kroodagara, the room of sulks. Ifa 
woman is discontented, she shuts herself 
in kroodagara, until the master hearing 
of it, comes to ask her wish; this is 
usually some trivial matter, either a trin- 
ket or a bit of luxury from the market. 
The dress worn by widows is pure white ; 
that of married women hasa colored 
border. 

Amon gother castes of Hindoo Soudras 
are the goldsmiths, noted for their most 
remarkable dexterity in theft and coin- 
ing, (a proficiency which no wise dimin- 
ishes, but, in the opinion of a Hindoo, 
rather increases their respectability ;) and 
the Chaudalas, whose duty it is to take 
away and burn the corpses of men and 
animals. These latter are the most de- 
graded of all, because of their contact 
with the dead; and are required by the 
law to live a vagrant life] about the 
suburbs of cities. The code of Menu 
commands the Chaudala to use broken 
vessels in the preparation of food as a 
token of his low condition. To toucha 
Chaudala is defilement to one of better 
caste. Last and lowest, the Hindoos 
place their European masters, and all 
who are not of their own race and re- 
ligion, associating them in rank with 
those gangs of miserable outcasts who 
haunt the roads, and by reason of defile- 
ment dare not approach the traveler of 
whom they ask an alms, but make signs 
to him that he may leave it in the way 
and pass on. 

Thus, by the barbarous institution of 
caste, nine-tenths of the people of Hin- 
dostan are fixed in hopeless degradation, 
and in a poverty which leaves them on 
the verge of famine. The classes abhor 
each other: if a Soudra enters the kitchen 
of the poorest Brahmin, every earthen 
vessel is defiled, and must be broken and 
thrown away; nor can a Brahmin re- 
ceive a cup of water from his own child, 
if that child be of inferior rank, without 
loss of caste in this life, and of heaven 
in the next. But nature revolts against 
such laws, and in private they are per- 
petually violated ; causing an unlimited 
deceit and hypocrisy to prevail among 
all classes to a degree unimagined in 
other nations. All trades and occupa- 
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tions deceive their employers to the ut- 
most, and every man is driven to be the 
secret enemy of society and of his neigh- 
bor. A smooth and cringing politeness 
to superiors, rivalling, courtly polish, in 
the educated Hindoos, compensates for 
the extremest insolence to inferiors and 
dependants. Their genius for deceit ap- 
pears even at the instant of death, and 
enables them to endure torture without 
a groan. Hindoo malefactors ask mercy 
on the plea that theft and robbery is the 
privilege of their caste; their fathers 
were thieves before them, and their re- 
ligion allows it. The law of Egypt re- 
cognized a caste of thieves, but punished 
every discovered theft; and the same 
ye in India. 

‘o advantage to the perfection of a 
trade, seems to have been gained, by lim- 
iting its use to a caste; for the Hindoo 
carpenters and blacksmiths, though bun- 
gling workmen at first, become expert 
and diligent, under the guidance of Eu- 
ropean masters of their craft ; a proof that 
excellence in the meanest occupation can 
be sustained only by keeping it in close 
alliance with character and intelligence. 

A person who forfeits rank by any 
overt or accidental act, such as eating 
food cooked by some one of a different 
religion, becomes an outcast; a misfor- 
tune which sometimes befalls whole vil- 
lages at once: and the lost rank can be 
regained only by bribing the Priests. The 
outcast becomes an exile from his father’s 
house, and his own mother even, must not 
speak with him, unless at night, and by 
stealth. In 1801, three Brahmins, having 
at night and secretly, performed a sacri- 
fice for another Brahmin who had lost 
caste, were discovered by the head priests, 
and in despair drowned themselves in the 
Ganges. Some years ago, Rama, a Brah- 
min of Trivanee, having by mistake mar- 
ried his son toa girl of the Peéralee caste, 
eer y his friends and died of 

rief.* 

: Sometimes, all the principal persons 
of a village assemble to decide upon the 
conduct of an individual ; if his caste is 
declared forfeit, (a result which he may 
prevent by profuse bribery.) no one of his 
friends will eat with him; but when a 
whole village, or neighborhood, suffers 
at once, they do not feel it as much, and 
are contented to step a degree downward 
in the scale. 

Next in rankare the caste of merchants 





* Ward on the Hindoos, vol. iv., p. 129. 
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named Votsuyas; who, although forbid- 
den to read the holy books, and ac- 
counted Soudras, by the priests, assume 
the poita, or cord of sanctity, and regard 
themselves as regenerate, or “twice 
born.” The porta is a twisted cord, worn 
over the left and under the right arm, 
like a sword belt reversed ; it is put upon 
the young Brahmin, and upon the Voishya 
and Chastria, at the time of his initia- 
tion, when he is figuratively born into 
his order; and hence, all classes who as- 
sume the poita, are styled in the holy 
books twice born, or regenerate classes. 

Boys are regularly initiated between 
the ages of nine and fifteen; the cere- 
mony is tedious and frivolous, although 
sanctioned by the prayers of priests, and 
a number of mystical observances; by 
which, the child is devoted to all the ele- 
ments, to the gods, and to his order. Ini- 
tiation begins and concludes with festivi- 
ties, during which, the friends and rela- 
tions, and a crowd of Brahmins are en- 
tertained with sweatmeats and music. 
The poita, assumed at initiation, is the 
external badge of caste. 

Cuastriass, or Ketris, descendents of 
the ancient military order, claim to be 
regenerate, and have their ceremony of 
initiation. Though they must not read 
the most sacred of the Vedas, they may 
repeat a certain prayer called gayatrz, 
supposed to be essential to second birth, 
and which none but the initiated, twice 
born, are permitted to hear. This prayer 
they name their spiritual mother; and 
he who administers the sacrament of ini- 
tiation, and repeats the gagatri, is their 
spiritual father. Ketris, and merchants, 
have many grades in their own castes, 
which they observe with great strictness. 
Some of these are permitted to associate 
and eat together; but always under 
restrictions. The Chastrias area vigor- 
ous race, superior to any caste of Soudras, 
and, in intellect, inferior only to the 
Brahmins; but those of the pure blood 
are few in number. Anciently, all Rajas 
and soldiers were of this order. They 
maintain their rank, and those who are 
not employed in military and civil offices, 
occupy the central parts of Hindostan. 

The historians of Alexander speak of 
certain free tribes, which opposed that 
conqueror in his retreat ios Moultan. 
They describe them as a powerful and 
courageous people, living in walled tow- 
ers, as a free military democracy. They 
were probably a remnant of the ancient 
Chastrias: 
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The Braumins, if not the contrivers, 
have been the firm supporters of this sys- 
tem of caste, so advantageous, in appear- 
ance, to themselves, and so ruinous, in 
truth, to all. 

So sacred is the priestly order, vast 
numbers of Soudras purposely drink the 
water in which the feet of Brahmins have 
been washed. Other Soudras frequent 
assemblies, and collect and eat the dust 
of their shoes, esteeming it to be a so- 
vereign sanctifier and heal-all. A Soudra 
will fall upon his knees before a Brahmin, 
clasping his hands, and exclaiming “* You 
are my God.” 

Only Brahmins are permitted to read 
the Vedas, the sacred sources of all law 
and of all belief. When the dignity of the 
order is at stake, a Soudra cannot obtain 
justice against a Brahmin. No religious 
ceremony is of any avail, unless a priest 
be present and receives a perquisite. A 
feast, a sacrifice to the manes, a marriage, 
an investiture, a birth, a name-giving; 
the consecration of temples, hearths, 
tools, nets, gardens, and fisheries; any 
piece of “ae or ill fortune; all suggest 
a gift to the priest. Brahmins are feasted 
by the rich as an act of merit, and to 
shorten the purgatorial pains of their an- 
cestors. In one instance of the present 
century, one hundred thousand Brahmins 
were invited and feasted by a Hindoo 
governor, at a sacrifice of the manes to 
his ancestors; and assemblies of thousands 
on such occasions are not unusual. The 
temples have each a sacred territory ap- 
propriated to them, which supports a 
number of priests. Brahmins fill all the 
civil offices, and preside in the courts and 
councils of the native Rajas. They are 
also the advisers and functionaries of 
Moslem and European magistrates. They 
are thedlogians, writers, teachers, mer- 
chants and usurers, and fill every situa- 
tion that requires intelligence or learning. 
They are the rich men of Hindostan, and 
hold all the landed estates that are not in 
the hands of foreigners, or of the military 
order. The importance and power of 

their caste may be judged by the number 
and profit of their occupations, but their 
power is diminished of its ancient splen- 
dor, and they are not now what they 
were before their subjugation by the 
Moslem, when the military and priestly 
orders were a mutual support to each 
other. Nor is their dignity descended to 
them fiom the days of Vicramaditya, when 
the literature of India was producing its 
perfect fruit; when the Vedas were read 
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and understood, and penance and pious 
mysticism withdrew multitudes of vota- 
ries from the tumult of life into forests 
and sacred groves, where they indulged 
in intellectual reveries, or alternated the 
hymns of Vishnu, with the incantations 
ot Siva. 

Every epoch in the life of a Brahmin 
is marked by ceremonies and festivals, 
and his memory is followed for several 
generations by prayers and offerings for 
the deliverance of his soul. The princi- 
pal festivals are those at birth, naming, a 
second naming, investiture and marriage ; 
besides feasts and offerings in his favor, 
to a number of gods; but all require the 
presence of a priest. The ceremony of 
investiture occupies several days, and isa 
curious tissue of mysticism and absurdity ; 
but all to the one purpose of investing 
the idea of second birth with an adequate 
solemnity. On the fourth or fifth day 
previous, the body of the young candidate 
is anfointed with tumeric, (a yellow 
stain,) yellow being the color of the mid- 
dle region, and of life. He is then feasted 
from house to house by all his friends. 
The day before investiture, all the female 
friends in the neighborhood are feasted 
at his father’s house. They are there 
perfumed, anointed and painted, and 
dismissed with a present of oil. Then 
follows an evening feast of Brahmins, at 
which their foreheads are stained red, 
and wreaths of flowers put upon their 
necks close the day. The guests are 
entertained with music, sweatmeats, to- 
bacco and betel, and with abundance of 
food that has been offered to the house- 
hold gods. At two in the morning, 
the women go with lights in their hands 
from the house of one Brahmin to 
another, giving oil, and receiving water 
in their pitchers; and returning feast 
together, for the last time, with the young 
Brahmin; for an invested Brahmin must 
not take food with a woman. The 
ceremony of investiture is conducted 
under an awning adorned with sacred 
branches, under which a large company 
are seated and entertained. The candi- 
date is then anointed and shaved, leaving 
a tuft, only, upon the back of the head. 
(In Egypt, the tuft was left at the side of 
the head, and hung in a curl.) Four 
distinet sacrifices are made by the father, 
who also touches the forehead of his son 
with a variety of things, intending some 
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mystical allusion. Every step of the 
ceremony is sanctified by prayers repeat- 
ed from the Vedas; and by that prayer 
of prayers, named Gayatri, which the 
priest whispers in the ear of the candi- 
date, while heinvests him with the poita. 
His head is then veiled, and holding a 
staff and a branch of the vilwa tree, with 
a satchel on his arm, he proceeds a men- 
dicant, fulfilling the requisitions of the 
ancient law. Coming first to his mother, 
he begs and receives from her, and then 
from each of his relations, a piece of 
money. Then, as though about to leave 
them, in the condition of a mendicant 
ere he presses toward the gate, but is 
eld back by his father, who promises 
for him, that he shall become a secular 
Brahmin and return to the business of the 
world. Other ceremonies follow. For 
twelve days the neophyte must sleep up- 
on a bed of cusa grass, (which is singu- 
larly sacred,) under a blanket of deer- 
skin—eating but once a day, and bathing 
many times in the river, with prayers and 
idol worship. During all this time, no 
Soudra must hear his prayers or see his 
face, or be seen by him; but if one of 
inferior caste, with whom his father has 
a relation of friendship, chances to meet 
him, he must fall at the feet of the young 
Brahmin, and receiving a small alms 
must promise to be his friend for ever. 

Next in importance, is the ceremony of 
marriage. It resembles that of investi- 
ture, but is more magnificent, and attend- 
ed with an hundred odd observances.* 
Marriages being negotiated and arrang- 
ed by the Gatakas, a multitude of 
this profession are always invited to wed- 
dings, where they are feasted and receive 
presents. Girls become wives in their 
ninth and eleventh year; boys, husbands 
at twelve or fifteen. A Brahmin may 
take as many wives as he pleases, but 
he usually takes but one home to be his 
housekeeper. With every wife of an in- 
ferior rank, a Brahmin of the better class 
receives rich dowry. 

The Kooleenas, who are the highest 
caste of Brahmins, must marry at least 
one wife of their own class, that they 
may have children equal in rank to them- 
selves. But Brahmins of lower order 
ambitiously offer their daughters to the 
Kooleenas, with a rich present, for the 
honor of their alliance. The ceremony 
takes place at the bride’s home, and her 





* Upon a certain occasion, the women make puddles of mud behind the house, and, 


squatting in these, bespatter each other. 
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husband leaves her there, and need visit 
her only once or twice a year. The re- 
sult of this system, notwithstanding the 
severity of ancient laws, is seen in an 
utter dissoluteness of morals in the higher, 
as well as in the lower castes. 

It is usual for a rich householder to 
-keep his children to the second genera- 
tion under his own roof ; so that families 
of one household have sometimes one 
hundred members, each contributing to 
the common stock. 

Household matters and cooking, are 
done by the married women ; for a Brah- 
min must not eat food from the hands of 
aslave. In their division of the day, the 
Brahmins are superstitiously regular. 
Thrice they bathe and cleanse themselves, 
worshipping the lingam, a little idol 
which they make upon the instant, out 
of clay taken from the bank of the river, 
and, for the greater merit, endeavor to 
shape it with one hand. Before this idol 
they kneel at the noon bathing, and tell 
their beads, a prayer for each. The 
manner of bathing and worship is mi- 
nutely prescribed in the Shastras. A bit 
of clay must be placed upon the head of 
the lingam, Jest the spirits and demons of 
the air may worship it, and thus steal its 
efficacy; and after bathing, it must be 
thrown as an offering into the river. By 
an act of contemplation, stopping the 
breath and fixing attention, the worship- 
per conjures a god into the lingam, and 
worships it as a real presence. After 
each ablution, the devout bather must 
mark his forehead and other parts, with 
mud, in the sign of his patrondeity ; and 
various sects, in this spirit, brand them- 
selves with the mark of their god.* 

Every motion in the process of bathing 
and cleansing, even to the use of a green 
stick for the teeth, and the snapping and 
contorting of the fingers and limbe in 
several difficult ways, is laid down in the 
Shastras ; but the worshipper performs 
them easily, because habitually. A por- 
tion of each day is given to business, and 
the re mainder to the sacred duties of hos- 
pitality (reckoned among sacraments,) 
and to reading, smoking and chewing the 
betel-nut. A large quantity of rice is 
eaten at each meal, and a portion of meat 
after sacrifices. The householder scatters 
a handful of rice before each meal to the 
winds and waves, and pours a libation of 
water, as of old. Reading in the Vedas 
is highly meritorious, even when the an- 
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cient dialect of those holy books is unin- 
telligible to the reader. By reading and 
committing them to memory, all sin may 
be expiated. But, at this day, the ancient 
piety declines, and with it the old respect 
for ceremonies and sacred books. A 
modern Brahmin hurries irreverently 
through his devotions, forgetting to make 
expiation for daily and hourly violations 
of the law. A few only remain entan- 
gled in so close a net of superstition, 
every motion entangles them in a pen- 
ance, and their days are wholly consum- 
ed in prayers and ablutions. But the 
escape from ancient superstition, leaves 
the Hindoo fitter for the disregard of all 
morality. 

It is asserted in their histories, that 
originally all Brahmins were of one or- 
der, and were equally pure; but that by 
loss of caste, the greater part have sunk 
in honor, until the lowest are on a level 
with Soudras. The Priests of India, un- 
like those of Egypt, have no philosophi- 
cal mysteries, or. grades of initiation, 
ending in a knowledge of the one God, 
and of the one state. If such a system 
was at any time established in Inuia, it 
was probably done away with, or lost, 
at the epoch of Buddha; after whom the 
kings of Delhi were Buddhists for many 
generations. Brahminical theology de- 
clined from its ancient purity, under that 
form of materialism, nor did it seem to 
profit by the many philosophical sects 
which originated during the Buddhist 
controversy ; but these, like their proba- 
ble offspring, the philosophy of Greece, 
rather weakened the religion they were 
invented to defend. Since that period, 
and perhaps for centuries previous, the 
Brahminical order has been divided into 
a number of sects and opinions, according 
to the Idea they worship, or the philoso- 
phy they avow. These have often per- 
secuted each other with wars of extermi- 
nation, and to this day discover a perfect 
hatred for each others’ gods. Siva’s wor- 
shippers, a murderous and bloody sect, 
delight in blood and self-torture ; and in 
their rites and orgies, resemble the an- 
cient Bacchanals. The votaries of Vish- 
nu compensate in indecency for what 
they want in cruelty; they are the pre- 
vailing sect, and their immoralities defile 
the nation. Their temples are described 
as brothels, and their priests as capable 
of any wickedness. These priests are 
not of the higher caste, and there is a 
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marked distinction between them and the 
more learned and respectable Brahmins. 
The wiser among them, it is said, confess 
and deplore the ruin of their nation ; but 
their peculiar subtlety and learning ren- 
ders them almost inaccessible to argu- 
ments against the ancient system. 

That honesty and purity are esteemed 
among them, may be guessed by the qual- 
ifications of a Kooleena Brahmin, estab- 
lished by king Ballasana, the founder of 
their order; these were, dutiful observ- 
ance, meekness, learning in the law and 
scripture, character, the disposition to 
holy pilgrimages, aversion from the gifts 
of the impure, honesty, austerity and lib- 
erality. 

Funeral ceremonies in India are those 
of burning and interment, practiced by 
different sects; or the bodies of men, and 
of sacred animals, are cast into rivers. 
The Hindoos associate the idea of death 
with the passage of a river, and worship 
water and rivers, as a peculiar presence 
of divinity. The holiest places are those 
included by a bend of the Ganges, or by 
its junctions with other streams. Myriads 
of persons resort to these places to die ; 
and the waters become putrid with the 
multitude of floating human corpses. A 
Hindoo at the point of death, is hurried 
by his relatives to the river side, and im- 
mersed to his waist, that his soul may 
enjoy the sacred influence of the stream. 
The death of old and wealthy persons is 
often hastened in this manner by their 
heirs, under pretext of piety. In some 
districts widows are burned, and in others 
buried, with their husbands ; but this is 
rare, and was never universal. Burials 
are attended with songs and music, in 
honor of Crishna, and the name of that 
god is written upon the forehead of the 
corpse. Burning is a very solemn cere- 
mony in honor of the soul, and is con- 
nected with a belief that fire brings about 
a speedier union of the soul with its 
creator. 

The superstition of this people is in 
nothing more evident, than in the sacred- 
ness which they attribute to cows, mon- 
keys, serpents and other animals. The 
Thibetans, who are Buddhists, and proba- 
bly received their civilization from India, 
declare their origin from the marriage of 
a monkey with a demon, as though man 
were midway in nature between demon 
and brute ; and the Hindoos, though they 
trace their ancestry to Brahma, believe 
the soul of man to be of a brutish nature, 
and subject to inhabit plants and animals 
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before it animates a human body. The 
apes that cling about the banyan trees, 
and on the roofs of temples in Benares, 
are peculiarly sacred; and serpents, with 
a singular propriety, are classed for sanc- 
tity among Brahmins. To destroy any 
animal, except for sacrifice, is a sin, and 
requires expiation. Prayers and ae 
are appointed in the Vedas for the inad- 
vertent destruction of insects and small 
animals. The lives of cattle are reckon- 
ed as sacred as those of Brahmins, and to 
slay them, except for sacrifice, or to mu- 
tilate them in the least, or even to dress 
and prepare leather of their skins, is a 
defilement that requires extreme penance, 
and is punished by loss of caste, or by a 
penance worse than death. Every part 
of a cow is sacred, and the housewives 
of India are not ashamed, for the sake of 
purification, to smear their thresholds 
with the sacred dung. The statue of a 
sacred bull may be seen in the grotto 
temple of Ellora; and one of the incar- 
nations of Siva was in the body of a bull. 
That a superstition of this character 
should have originated among pastoral 
tribes, seems impossible, nor is it enter- 
tained by other nations of Asia; and the 
probability is, that the Egyptians brought 
it with them into India; for the worship 
of animals prevailed in Egypt, before the 
building of the Pyramids. 

The manners of this people are de- 
scribed as bland and social in the ex- 
treme. Notwithstanding caste, leagues 
of amity are made between superior and 
inferior, with a view to mutual benefit ; 
a compact greatly needed in a society so 
broken and limited. Friendships between 
equals seem less interested, and the 
friends call each other by endearing di- 
minutives. In this, as in other traits, 
the Hindoos resemble a nation of chil- 
dren, for simplicity and naughtiness. 
Friends testify regard by trifling gifts. 
To remove a doubt of his sincerity, an 
aggrieved friend will lay a burning coal 
upon his hand, and suffer it there until 
the other begs him to take it off. 

They are quarrelsome, and excessively 
litigious. Lf blows are given, the injured 
party touches the feet of the bystanders, 
saying, “You are my witness”; and 
their common courts are crowded with 
plaintiffs in petty suits. 

They are as dexterous in trade as in 
theft, and he is a shrewd customer who 
escapes them with a fair bargain. 

Their markets are great fairs, about 
the shrine of an idol, where myriads con- 
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gregate for traffic and for worship: the 
uproar of their trafficing may be heard 

ar off. At certain times they go in 
crowds to the famous idol sites, making 
the long pilgrimage an occasion of gain. 
Here are sold animals for the monthly 
sacrifice ; and products of the soil are 
- given in exchange for trinkets and foreign 
merchandize. 

Coins were very anciently used in In- 
dia ; and by a shell called cowrie, Hindoo 
dealers divide the value of a mite into 
copper intoseveral parts. 

At these fairs, the Indian Jugglers ex- 
hibit their astonishing feats, and in thau- 
maturgy, as in subtlety of doctrine, the 
Hindoos excel all nations. In all things 
they discover cunning, and the finest per- 
ceptions ; qualities that do not jar with 
sensuality or faithlessness. 

The women of India, “until their 
thirtieth year, are stout and vigorous; 
but after that period decline faster than 
the women of Europe. Early marriage, 
labor, and diseases, exhaust their consti- 
tutions. They are lively, active and 
tractable ; acute, and fond of conversa- 
tion; using florid expressions, and a 
phraseology abundant in images. They 
deliberate much, and are inquisitive, but 
modest, in discourse: but their disposi- 
tion is fickle and inconstant, and though 
full of promises, they easily break them.” 
“They are importunate, but ungrateful, 
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cringing to superiors and insolent to de- 
pendents ; and assuming an air of calm- 
ness and composure under injury, wait a 
time for a more thorough revenge.” 

Family quarrels are very frequent, es- 

ecially between the wives of one hus- 
bead, and the children of different wives ; 
and the first wife is commonly hated by 
the others when, according to custom, 
she takes precedence of them, in the 
management of the household. These 
quarrels engender suits at law concerning 
the division of estates, by which great 
numbers are impoverished. 

Hindoo notions of beauty are agreeable 
to the constitution of the race. The face 
of a handsome man is compared in Hin- 
doo poetry to a full moon: the forehead 
broad and prominent, the eyes mild and 
lively, with a nose oer aquiline, and 
a sensually moulded mouth ; a very dark 
complexion, straight black hair, glossy 
skin, and soft, rounded, and slender 
limbs, are the marks of the Bengalee ; but 
many of the Rohillas and Afghans have 
a me He and powerful form. 

The women of Bengal are admired for 
a rolling gait, and a body glittering with 
ornaments. Their poets describe them 
with a waist as slender as a lion’s, taper 
limbs, and a face radiant with smiles, 
that discover teeth as ruddy as the seeds 
of the pomegranate. 





SONG OF A COUNTRY TO 


A CITY BIRD. 


Come, my love, for the flowers are springing ; 

Come, for the birds are sweetly singing ; 

Come, ior the fount its spray is flinging ; 
Come, my love, away. 


Hither, my love, for the grass is growing ; 

Hitber, for the gentle gales are blowing ; 

Hither, for the loosened streams are flowing ; 
Hither, my love, away. 


Come, my love, for the spring is returning ; 

Come, for the great broad sun is burning ; 

Come, for the earth is no longer mourning ; 
Come, my love, away. 


Hither, my love, for green is the willow ; 

Hither, for peaceful and calm is the billow ; 

Hither, for soft is the grassy pillow ; 
Hither, my love, away. 


HERMENEUTES. 
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Sati we create or criticise? Shall 
we be the biters, or the bitten? Shall 
we carp, or be carped at? The latter, 
certainly! The death of a martyr is 
more honorable than the life of a tyrant. 
We are determined not to bea dog by 
the wayside, barking at authors, or au- 
thorlings, to scare them back in their road 
to the ‘ Shining Pinnacles.’ We have al- 
ready become quite expert in the business 
of ‘conveyancing, and need no farther 
lessons in that furbishing and disguising 
art, which, in the hands of industrious 
workmen, 


“Gars auld clothes look amaist as weel as 
new.” 


So long as we have a good supply of 
work, we shall make no remarks on the 
quality of the materials, or the style of 
workmanship, visible in the productions 
of our brethren-in-trade—the literary tai- 
lors. So long as our honesty remains 
unimpeached, we shall never, unless com- 
pelled by the necessity of idleness, peep 
into their gardens, or inquire whether 
they raise their own cabbage. But if any 
of the thievish fraternity indict us for 
light-fingering, it shall go hard; but we 
will turn state’s-evidence. At all events, 
‘Greek will meet Greek,’ and like the Kil- 
kenny cats—we forbear to be original in 
comparisons. 

We confess we are a little afraid to 
criticise. Our reason is, that we never 
know when we are right. We havea 
thousand and one conflicting tastes of our 
own; how, then, can we lay down a 
uniform law to regulate the tastes of oth- 
ers? In reference to very many subjects, 
most men, and we preeminently, are as 
Young said, and Byron after him, 


*« A pendulum betwixt a smile and tear.” 


We could never tell for our lives whether 
we preferred tragedy or comedy, solitude 
or society, marriage or celibacy, industry 
or indolence, books or oratory, eating or 
sleeping, hope, memory, or fruition. On 
all these matters we either hang in quies- 
cent indifference, or swing from side to 
side in frequent and fitful oscillations. 
We are glad we were never placed under 





“ Tam Sir Oracle.” 


SIR 


**T am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my mouth, let no dog bark.” 


ORACLE.” 


the émbarrassing responsibilities of a juror; 
we never could have made up our mind, 
and should have proposed to draw lots 
for our verdict. As regards literature, we 
find something to please and something to 
displease us in every work, from the Hind 
down to the Farmer’s Almanac for 1845. 
We find it impossible to decide the re- 
spective merits of the various worthies 
of the pen. The exact opposite of what 
we admire in one author, excites our ad- 
miration in another. We praise the sim- 
plicity, the brevity, the strength of De- 
mosthenes or Webster: we praise the 
embellishment, the amplification, the rich- 
ness of Cicero or Chalmers. We com- 
mend the easy style of Addison, and the 
chaste severity of Hume: we commend, 
also, the balanced, folding-door sentences 
of Johnson, and the elaboratel y-melodious 
periods of Gibbon. We admit the vali- 
dity of the rhetorical statute that language 
should always be definite and perspicu- 
ous: yet we zealously admire the dark 
expressions of Shakspeare : 


** To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot, 
This sensible, warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod,” etc. 


language, which can be analysed and in- 
terpreted only by the feelings. We fully 
agree with the critics, that ideas ought to 
be expressed briefly, rapidly, and simply ; 
yet, after reading some pages in the wri- 
tings of John Quincy Adams, and still 
more of Chalmers and Burke, we find 
that force of thought does not always 
consist in brevity of style, and that ideas, 
presented under all their various phases 
with comprehensive amplitude, may some- 
times leave a clear, and poweriul, and 
permanent impression. 

But if we find it difficult to digest our 
own opinions into a code of critical doc- 
trine at once catholic and true, still harder 
is it to frame one corresponding to the my- 
riad sentiments of others. The tastes of 
men are as different as their natures, or 
rather, they are none other than the 
active developments of their original con- 
stitution, modified by education, accident 
and habit. It were, therefore, absurd to 
wonder that all do not, or to expect that 
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all should similarly and equally appreci- 
ate the beautiful and the ugly, the seemly 
and the unseemly, whether in the mate- 
rial or the moral world, whether in life 
or in books. Were our minds, like our 
eyes and ears, all constituted on the same 
fixed principles, we should all, in like 
circumstances, think and feel, and act 
alike. The construction of the healthy 
eye is always the same ; the rays of light 
fall similarly refracted on its faithful mir- 
ror; and, by consequence, the impressions 
received in respect to color, form, and 
dimension, are alike in all. But the mo- 
ment those organs become the media of 
any moral or intellectual impression, how 
different are their office and operation— 
how unlike the tale they tell! In the 
sweet face of Nature the hopeful boy sees 
mirrored the heaven of the future—the 
regretful man the heaven of his boyhood. 
Two individuals look forth on the sunrise 
of a calm June morning—the one, inno- 
cent and happy, from his own window ; 
the other, a blood-stained wretch, self- 
ruined, from the bars of a felon’s cell. 
The one greets the birth of a new day, 
crying in the ebullient gladness of his 
heart— 

“Hail, holy Light! offspring of Heaven 

first-born !” 


The other gazes on the splendid pageant, 
that shines for others, and cries with the 
gnashing teeth of rage, and the staring 
eyeballs of despair— 
“To thee I call, 
But with no friendly voice, and add thy 
name, 
Oh, Sun! to tell thee how I hate thy beams!” 


To the quiet farmer how delightful is the 
aspect of a country smiling beneath a 
cloudless sky! To the fiery son of Mars 
this is all insipid; his eyes long for the 
smoke of cannon and the din of battle— 
the shock, the tumult, the terror, the des- 
pair! To the delicate nursling of luxury, 
a life amid the wild fastnesses of nature 

resents a scene of horror, while to the 

ardy mountaineer it is a perennial well- 
spring of health, and peace, and self- 
renewing joy. To him, whose spirit has 
always been absorbed in money, refine- 
ment and feeling are a non-existence. 
To the bare mathematician poetry is a 
dead letter. It proves nothing. His num- 
bers are of a different nature, and his 
Jigures of a more literal complexion. The 
only tangent to his feelings is the tangent 
of a circle, and all the ¢ signs of the times’ 


are nothing compared with the szne of an 
angle. An ancient castle has no charms 
for him except trigonometrically. It is, 
perhaps, pentagonal, and he finds by cal- 
culation that the old tower is ninety feet 
and five inches in height! The botanist 
would not give anew species of thistle for 
the Alexandrian library ; and the entomo!- 
ogist would scarce exchange a new variety 
of moscheto for all the roses of ¢ biferous 
Paestum.’ Forthe grammarian, Homer 
and Virgil are heretics, save in so far as 
they give him to talk of middle and depo- 
nent verbs, digammas, heteroclite, exple- 
tives, ellipses, and enclitics. For the meta- 
physician, Shakspeare is a witling; Moore 
is excommunicate; and thus it goes just 
according to nature, education, and habit. 
All are, in some sense, right in their 
tastes ; for there is pleasure in everything. 
It is delightful to attach the affections to 
any object. It is grand to dine with Locke 
—it is grand to soar with Milton. It is 
pleasing to study the laws of language, 
and of the mind which made and employs 
it. [t is charming to investigate the prin- 
ciples of nature, and the history of man. 
It is delightful to behold, still more de- 
lightful to possess, the beautiful—and 
everything 1s beautiful for him whose 
habits have led him to observe and love 
it. It is beautiful to make money—it is 
more so to expend it. Women and wit, 
wine and war, storms and stars, land and 
ocean, midnight and midday, are all beau- 
tiful. Opposites are beautiful in the eyes 
even of one and the same person, aye, at 
one and the same time. Thus the whole 
round of life, and the entire furniture of 
the world become ‘ all things to all men.’ 
How, then, can criticism be erected into 
a science, when its very foundations are 
Jaid in the fickle and conflicting judgments 
of men? We certainly shall not attempt 
it—unless we change our mind. 

It is better to be a poor author than a 
had critic. The former makes humble 
pretensions. He writes and publishes in 
the simplicity of his heart. Mistaking, 
perhaps, a desire for an ability to write, 
and thinking the thoughts, which shine 
so brightly for him, will also dazzle the 
eyes of others, he prints, and if he fail, 
he had not measured his strength—he 
has erred, not sinned. But the false 
critic is chargeable not only with vanity 
in overrating his powers, but with im- 
pertinence, in meddling with what he 
knew nothing of, and with petty malice 
in attempting to detract from his superi- 
ors. How contemptible a figure is an 
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Aristarchus with his accidence in his 
hand, applying his stupid rules to the 
divine lines of a Homer! The irregu- 
larities, at which he barks, are, for all 
his bleared eyes can discern, transcendent 
beauties. It is true, the father of poets 
sometimes nods, like all his children, 
and parts of his immortal epic are but 
the stertorous breathings of his uneasy 
slumbers. But if he sometimes nods, 
his commentator always sleeps. His 
faculties are saturated with a < sleepy 
drench,” which benumbs all perception. 
Such men resemble Sterne’s critic, who 
measured the excellence of a work by its 
length and breadth. Encumbered by a 
host of scholastic familiarities, they can 
only judge of what is, by what has been, 
and all that transcends the established 
bounds is ‘ heresy and schism.’ An ar- 
ument which does not proceed by regu- 
far syllogysms—the ‘ barbara celarent’ of 
logic—proves nothing for them. If the 
famous quibble, ‘It either does rain, or it 
does not rain: but it does not rain ; there- 
fore, it does rain,’ should prove to be an 
argument constructed according to rule, 
they will readily swallow the conclusion. 
If a tragedy surpass the absurd unities of 
time and place prescribed by the French 
crities, it is assigned to purgatory. It 
may be replete with all the glories of 
mind; it may impress a pathos to force 
tears from tyrants: no matter—it has 
violated the laws, and is worthy of con- 
demnation. Send it to the < Gehenna? of 
tormented plays. Poor fools ! How should 
one of obtuse and narrow faculties, who 
fashions his judgment only by inflexible 
rules and forms, be able to decide on the 
works of those who are a rule unto them- 
selves. The statutes of poetry, for in- 
stance, are drawn from the works of great 
masters, and when another great master 
arises, and developes a new shaft in the 
inexhaustible mine, common spirits are 
amazed and shocked at the audacity of 
one who dares forsake the ways of his 
poetical forefathers. 

Such critics are apes themselves, and 
are fitted to criticise only the labors of 
their brother apes. But how different are 
the outpourings of a true genius from the 
dull discharges of an imitator. The 
former gush forth with all the purity and 
fresh abundance and playful life of a dew- 
fed spring high up among the mountains, 
the latter run slowly wal inarily; as from 
a low-land reservoir, loaded with slime 
and discolored by stagnant vapors. Or 
the former are the fierce, mercurial fusions 
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of nature’s laboratory; the latter, dull 
and toilsome distillations in the worksho 
of the chemist. The ape reads Pope, an 
having formed his ear to that artificial, 
though exquisite versification, and to the 
finished consonance of sounds, he begins 
to hammer out /zs verses, lame enough at 
first, but finally elaborated into something 
like’ smoothness and harmony. The 
are, indeed grateful to the ear, at least till 
their sameness renders them wearisome. 
But as the fox said of the decorated mask : 
* How beautiful! what a pity it has no 
brains!” Yet the critical ape applauds 
him. Read now the pages of natural 
genius, polished, however, by midnight 
toil, and amended by the curtailments of 
unsparing judgment. Let it be Virgil, or 
Horace, or Pope, or Gray, or Gold- 
smith, There you will find delicious 
harmony, but not delicious harmony 
alone. You will also find a ‘ curious fe- 
licity’ of language—words exquisitely 
chosen, to convey chaste and elegant 
ideas. The ape reads Byron, and, borne 
away by the wonderful genius of the 
man, he mistakes the wicked for the 
witty, the strange for the original, and 
the frantic for the passionate. The merits 
of his idol are beyond his reach; but his 
faults are imitable, and he resolves to 
write a poem, which shall be Byron Re- 
divious—a new edition, with numberless 
improvements. Inspired by his ‘ fount of 
Castalie,’ the fumes of gin-and-water, he 
sends his imagination into Cloudland, 
there to revel among incongruous meta- 
phors, frightfuly unnatural passions, and 
a ‘rabble rout’ of wild, chaotic horrors. 
After four weeks’ painful incubation, the 
poor goose hatches his cantos—litile, 
tawny, rickety monsters, limping along 
with their raw, rough feet ; gabbling like 
the goslings of Babel, or hissing with 
unearthly sibilations. ‘The critic-ape feeds 
the little starvelings on puffs and soft- 
soap ; swears they are young eagles ; and 
quotes the lines, which he has heard are 
very fine— 
“Behold young Genius wing hiseagle-flight, 
Rich dew-drops shaking trom his plumes 
of light.” 

Now turn to the wild-wood notes of 
Nature’s poet. Let it be Collins, or 
Burns, or Byron. Perhaps the rhymes 
are not always perfect: but the lines are 
overflowing with melody, and march and 
wind along with exquisite grace, aud in- 
imitable ease. Andthen the rhythmic 
thought, the strong, bright soul, that in- 
spires and illuminates the whole. “ Ah! 
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but there is a false line,” says Aristar- 
chus. A false line! It is a note stolen 
from the morning song of the ‘ young- 
eyed cherubim.’ “And here is an un- 
pardonable hyperbole,” cries Zoilus. 
Soulless whipper-in of genius! It is the 
language of a heart swollen with emo- 
tions too big for common utterance. “ And 
here is a violation of the unities,” quoth 
Aristotle Secundus, and a yelping train 
of « petit-maitre’ critics assent in snarling 
chorus. Your pardon, old systematizer : 
you are, in the main, a very sensible 
man; but Nature, the great mistress, is 
not always so precise to have correlative 
actions occur at one place, and within a 
given time. Nor are we quite convinced 
that a tragedy of four or six acts, and an 
epic of thirteen or twenty-six books, 
might not be of unequalled power, albeit 
those numbers are heterodox, and find no 
countenance in the writings of the literary 
fathers. 

We have a friend—a great stickler for 
literality in literature—to whom we were 
one day remarking the exceeding force 
and picturesque beauty of that line, in 
the corsair, we believe— 


‘¢ She walks the waters like a thing of life.” 


« Why, [ hardly know,” said he: «I 
don’t see how a ship can be said to ‘ walk 
the waters,’ since it has no legs, nor any 


thing resembling them. It would be 
much more proper to say swims!” On 
another occasion we inquired his opinion 
of Goldsmith’s Poems, which we had 
found lying on his table. “« A very sweet, 
fine poet, sir,” was his reply; “but he 
has fallen into some shocking, unpardon- 
able blunders.” «Blunders in Gold- 
smith!” said we: “why, he is ranked 
among the most correct of poets.” “ Well, 
Sir, what do you think of such a line as 
this? 

* When every rood of ground maintained 

its man.’ 


« Now, Sir, if you will recollect that 
four roods make an acre, and 640 acres 
make a square mile: that consequently 
there are 2560 roods in a square mile; 
and that the most dense population ever 
found in any country does not exceed 
300 inhabitants per square mile; you 
will at once perceive the enormous ex- 
travagance of Goldsmith’s statement of 
the former population of England.” « Cer- 
tainly,” we replied: * the table of square 
measure, and the statistics of nations 
confirm your criticism.” « Well, Sir,” 
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returned he, “I am glad to find you sid- 
ing with my judgment, which, I flatter 
myself, is very correct in regard to poe- 
try !” We once requested him to read Mil- 
ton, and if he did not like it, to read it 
again, and yet again; for it would assured- 
ly prove at last the grandest intellectual 
banquet of which he had ever partaken. 
He consented, purchased the Paradise 
Lost, and read it over and over of Sundays 
for a number of months. The conversa- 
tion one day turning on the subject, he 
said, “‘ As for your famous John Milton, 
I think him vastly overrated. In the first 
= the whole tale isextremely improba- 
le, excepting those few facts, of which we 
have Scriptural proof. Secondly, [ have 
marked above three hundred verbal inac- 
curacies or contradictions.” He then 
showed us his Milton, blackened with 
pencil-marks from beginning to end—two 
or three of them pointing out positive im- 
oe prec of grammar or sense, which 

ad escaped us in our admiration; but 
mostly the hypercriticisms of a stickler for 
facts and figures. For instance, hce had 
ss in his “ Index Expurgatorius,” the 
ollowing strong and beautiful express- 
ions—‘ darkness visible;’ ‘honor dis- 
honorable ;’ ‘fall’n; such a_ pernicious 
height ;’ ‘ and o’er the dark her silver man- 
tle threw.’ “« For,” said the soz-disant Lon- 
ginus, “‘ how can ‘ darkness’ be ‘ visible,’ 
where there is no light to see it with ? how 
how can‘ honor’ be its Own opposite ? 
how can the devil himself manage to ‘ fall 
a height, that is, to fall upward, and how 
can the height’ be calleded ‘ pernicious,’ 
when that quality belonged to the fad/ ? Or 
how can the meon ‘ throw her mantle over 
the dark, when, at the very moment the 
moon rises, there is no longer any dark- 
ness for her to throw her mantle over ?! !” 
Thus far our excellent merchant-friend, 
who is a very sensible man, but much 
better fitted to judge of beef, tobacco, 
and bank notes, than to pass sentence 
on poets or poetry. 

The great Dr. Johnson seems to have 
possessed much of this hypercritical 
spirit. He partly received it from his 
own blunt and bearish nature, and partly, 
perhaps, acquired it from his lexico- 
graphical labors, where the habit of fix- 
mg the exact and unalterable meanings 
of all words, may have formalized and 
starched his literary taste, incapacitating 
him to appreciate, because he could not de- 
fine, that delicate and uninterpretable 
sense, which poets sometimes infuse into 
their language. Then too, his stiff, stilted, 
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and grandiloquent character could not 
endure anything beneath his own un- 
bending dignity. For instance, in his 
critique on that famous passage in Mac- 
beth, where the incipient murderer solilo- 
quizes, holding dubious parley with his 
own darkening heart, he carps at the 
use of the words, ‘dun,’ and ‘ knife,’ as 
low and inappropriate, befitting a butcher 
rather than a tragedian. But it was a 
‘knife,’ and beside, in Shakspeare’s time, 
before the Sheffield forges had made 
knives as ‘ plenty as blackberries,’ it is 
probable the word was as dignified as 
the term ‘ sword’ now is. As for the ex- 
pression ‘dun,’ it is pure Saxon, sanc- 
tioned by Milton and the best poetical 
usage, and if it must be dropped because 
it enters likewise into the vocabulary of 
the butcher, so must we also disuse the 
words ‘sheep’ and ‘ox,’ because they 
have experienced the same desecration. 
So also of the word ‘blanket,’ it is quite 
as good as ‘ mantle,’ or ‘ curtain,’ or any 
other substitute, which happens now to 
be more fashionable ; though it must be 
confessed, that the entire conception of 
“ heaven peeping through” a hole in the 
darkness, is very puerile on so awful an 
occasion. 

But it is where the Doctor’s political 
prejudices biassed his literary judgment, 
that his critical faculties were most blunt- 
ed, and his cathedratic decisions the most 
palpably unjust. Never without indig- 
nation and disgust can we recall the 
groundless condemnation passed by so 
eminent an authority on Milton’s Lyci- 
das—a poem, which with the exception 
of some ten or twelve inappropriate and 
tasteless lines, is surely, of all pastorals, 
the most “entire and perfect chrysolite ;” 
the most replete with noble pathos and 
sweet sublimity; the most radiant with 
the beams of genius shining through the 
tears of bereaved affection. The whole 
‘gist’ of the Doctor’s censure lies in the 
supposition that it is unnatural, prepos- 
terous, to imagine a plain shepherd speak- 
ing on subjects so lofty in a strain so 
grand. Well, if it comes to that, was it 
natural for the heroes of Homer to con- 
verse so finely, and that in poetry? Is it 
supposable that the characters in any 
tragedy ever spoke rhyme, or in rhythm ? 
Does not the Doctor’s objection upset the 
merits of his own Ione, and every other 

m ever written? For, when or where 

ve men talked poetry? And leaving 
aside the mere poetic form, when or 
where have men inconversation sustained 
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the poetic spirit, the high and noble 
sentiments contained in any fine epic or 
eclogue? The doctor greatly admired, 
(as who can avoid it?) the masterly 
Bucolics of Virgil. Did he ever say, 
with a cynic growl, that rough, illiterate 
herdsmen in the plains of Mantua, could 
not be supposed to have entertained such 
polished sentiments, or to have expressed 
them in language so exquisitely chosen ? 
Alas for the obliquity of human judg- 
ment ! Virgil and Johnson were bot 

Tories. They both upheld Church 
Establishments, and the « Divine Right 
of Kings.” ‘Hine ille laudes.’ John 


Milton was a stern, brave Puritan, who 
wrote, as he would have fought, for the 
rights of universal man, and who, in 
blindness and poverty, still sang aloud, 


** With voice unchanged, 
To hoarse or mute, though fall’n on evil 
days, 
On evil days though fall’n, and evil tongues; 
In darkness, and with dangers compassed 
round, 
And solitude.” 


‘Hine ille lacryme.’ 

A very diverting species of criticism is 
that, whereby certain ‘ nobodies,’ whe- 
ther in conversation or in print, plaster 
every thing beyond their comprehension 
with indiscriminate praise, or blacken it 
with undistinguishing censure. This is 
a much safer course, than that of alter- 
nate approval and condemnation. The 
latter requires some slight degree of per- 
ception to avoid blunders palpable to all; 
the former may pass with the ‘ ground- 
lings’ for the dicta of ‘one who knows’ 
Others, a little more cunning, first endea- 
vor to ascertain the opinion of reputed 
judges, and then echo the decision with 
a wise shake of the head, or with voci- 
ferous volubility. It was our fortune to 
meet with a unique and ludicrous sample 
of this last species of the ase Critic, 
last summer on a trip to Washington, 
D.C. Itwasa luscious day. In walk- 
ing up Pennsylvania Avenue, we en- 
countered a northern clergyman, a ripe 
scholar and a finished connoisseur, with 
whom we had formerly made a brief 
and delightful acquaintance. On his 
arm hung a niece of his, whom he was 
accompanying on a tour for the restora- 
tion of her wasting health. It made our 
heart ache to view that sweet, youn 
face, so lovely and so sad—that so 
cheek, where the hectic flush, death’s 
sure precursor, had already raised its 
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scarlet banner—that full-orbed eye, 
which, instead of the laughing light of 
healthful maidenhood, shone with the 
peculiar resplendence of the consumptive 
invalid—an intensely spiritual ze, 
bright with the dreamy lustre of life’s 
expiring flame. We proffered our arm to 
the fair and fading girl, whom we had not 
seen since she was a little budding flower 
of scarce seven summers, and wended 
our way to the Capitol with slow and 

ntle steps. We endeavored, by play- 
fal speeches, to beguile our sad compan- 
ion from the thoughts that seemed to ho- 
ver, like a chilling shadow, over all her 
being. It was in vain. She replied 
kindly, but briefly, and again was silent. 
We remarked to the uncle that this ap- 
peared a literal representation of those 
charming lines of Horace :— 


—‘ Dum Capitolium 
Scandet cum tacita virgine Pontifex.” 


He cast on his niece a glance of anxious 
fondness, while she with a smile more 
sorrowful than tears, replied “ Forgive 
me, Sir, for my brief speech, and seem- 
ing insensibility. I am flying from the 
Mighty Archer, and ever while I fly, as 
with the wounded deer in Virgil, his ar- 
row is rankling in my side— heret lateri 
lethalis arundo.’”—(The old clergyman 
had taught her Latin in her girlhood.)— 
« My thoughts will go down to the ‘ dark 
valley’ and the ‘ wormy bed,’ where I so 
soon must follow them. But it is not on 
death alone they dwell: to me, in dying, 
there is a cup far bitterer than death.” 
Her uncle seemed exceedingly distressed, 
and we forbore, believing she alluded to 
one of those terrible partings “such as 
press the life from out young hearts.” 

At the Rotunda we paused to admire 
the painting of “Pocahontas.” Our 
clerical friend pointed out many beauties 
and several blemishes, which our inartis- 
tic eye would never have detected. He 
had just bestowed an eloquent eulogy on 
the execution of one of the Indian figures, 
when he was interrupted by a voice near 
us—* Don’t you think, now, that that 
’ere paintin’ is uncommonly splendid ?” 
* Very fine, Sir, with two or three excep- 
tions,” replied the clergyman, looking 
round at the querist, who was a thick- 
set man of some thirty-five years, with 
a narrow forehead, a little, twinkling eye, 
and features expressive, at once, of vapid 
curiosity and timorous conceit. His 
dress was very fine, and very ill assorted, 
and his words and tones betrayed the 
thorough-bred Yankee, modified by a lit- 


tle reading and some travelling through 
the South and West. “Jest as you say, 
Sir,” returned he ; * there is some excep- 
tions, to be sure; but in general, and 
takin’ it by and large, it is a splendid 
paintin’, very splendid, very splendid, in- 
deed, Sir! Wonder what it cost?” «{ 
am not able to say, Sir,” said the clergy- 
man with a covert smile, and a look at 
us, which we interpreted as a hint to 
draw our critic out. He then continued 
with mischievous gravity, remarking that 
he thought the artist had excessively 
foreshortened the dress of some one of 
the figures-—we forget which. 

“Ah! you’re right there, exactly 
right,” said our critical Zeuxis: “ I never 
did like to see dresses too short before,— 
nor behind, neither, for that matter; not 
even when it was the heighth of the fash- 
ion. I used to tell my cousins down in 
Boston, that it wasn’t entirely proper. 
And I don’t see why ’tisn’t jest equally 
as bad in paintin’s. Now, there was the 
famous paintin’ of «Adam and Eve,’ 
where the painter foreshortened the dress- 
es all to nothin’; and I always said ’twas 
shameful, totally—and disregardless of 
every thing that’s jest as it orter be.” 

The clergyman‘bit his lip to repress 
his audible laughter, and even the sad 
young lady, ‘ with the arrow in her side,’ 
smiled less mournfully: but Nosmetipsi 
received the decision with a grave bow 
of acquiescence. ‘It appears to me,” 
said we, looking solemnly through our 
eye-glass, “thatthe painting does not pos- 
sess a skillful relief of light and shade; 
but perhaps it proceeds from the situ- 
ation in which it hangs.” « Yes, Sir,” 
said Zeuxis, peering with his twinkling 
eye through a circle formed by his thumb 
and forefinger: “ you are quite right ; it’s 
the fault of the place.” «Could it not be 
arranged, so that the light might fall in a 
more checkered manner on this painting 
which you justly call a splendid one ?” 
said Nosmetipsi. “I think it might,” 
quoth our connoisseur. ‘Congress ought 
to stop up every other winder-pane up 
there in the Dome.” «TI hope, sir,” re- 
plied vege g: “that your valuable 
suggestion will be represented to the 
proper committee.” «It seems that you 
are quite a judge of paintings,” continued 
we. ‘ Wail—l ought to be,” he replied, 
tor [ guess I’ve seen about every picter- 
gallery in the United States, and some 
ginuine * Raphels,’ and: ‘ Courages,’ and 
*Dominics’ among ’em.” «You, then, 
Sir,” said Nosmetipsi, “are the very 
person, of whom I would like to inquire 
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how it happens, that we never see in 
marriage-pieces, that peculiar expression 
of countenance sometimes witnessed in 
the face of a delicate and loving bride— 
an expression, mingled of fearful hope 
and shrinking tenderness; of regret at 
the severance of ties as old and dear as 
life, and timid rapture at the formation of 
a new one, dearer in anticipation, and 
more powerful than them all. J have 
never seen that expression faithfully 
transferred to the canvas. Have you, 
Sir?” Wall,—no,—I don’t think I 
have.” “‘ We may, perhaps, sometimes see 
it,” said we, “ in the works of very great 
masters.” ‘ Yes, sometimes, as you gy 
very seldom, though, and only in the 
splendidest kind of paintin’s. The fact 
is jest as you state it, and [’ve often been 
perfectly astonished jest to think on’t.” 
“Tam glad to hear you say so,” returned 
Nosmetipsi. “Now, in this painting, 
the face of Pocahontas is very sweet, 
serious, and pathetic: still, I miss in the 
features a nameless something, a ‘je ne 
sais quoi,’ as the French say, made up of 
grief and hope, of fear and modesty and 
love.” “You are right, Sir; perfectly 
right,” said Zeuxis; there certainly zs 
somethin’ out o’ the way in the face ; 


but,” he asked doubtfully, “a’int the 
French wrong in sayin’ there ought to be 
any thing of the ‘ Gennessee squaw’ in 
it? Lalways thought Pocahontas was 


from Virginny.” This was excessive. 
Our clerical friend laughed heartily. As 
for Nosmetipsi, he assumed an air of 
mortified confusion, and said stammer- 
ingly, and with a prodigious effort to 
blush, * you do right, my friend to laugh 
atme. [ stand corrected, stranger, and 
am ashamed, to think that even the 
French, much more an American, like 
myself, could have blundered so grossly 
on so plain a point of our Colonial His- 
tory.” Zeuxis, who had at first looked 
disconcerted was now reassured, and 
said with an exulting smile, «Ah! [ 
thought [ could’nt be wrong; for [ve 
read Goodrich’s History of the United 
States through a dozen times, I guess.” 
The clergyman smiled again, but, glanc- 
ing at his niece, her eyes were filled with 
tears, and her lips quivering with an- 
= Our remarks on a young and 

ppy bride, had touched < the arrow’ in 
her heart. We assisted the poor girl 
into a hack, and parted from uncle and 
niece with a brief and sad farewell. Of 
her, we will only say that she died 
soon afterwards among her friends,—one 
of them dearer than a brother—and, that 
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if we could write a tale as touching as 
that face, or that fate, we would. 

After lounging a while in the Library, 
we walked into the grounds west of the 
Capitol, and reclined on one of the grassy 
slopes, with the main avenue of the city 
of “ magnificent potentialities” extending 
broad and beautiful before us. While 
we ‘lay there, gazing half-dreamingly 
through the warm and hazy air on that 
lovely hemisphere, whose plane was the 
sweet, green earth, and its dome the 
sweet, blue sky, our Zeuxis of the Ro- 
tunda walked near us, smoking and 
smiling contentedly. “Ah! how are 
you now? Take a cigar!” Of course 
we accepted—who can refuse a soft 
brown Havana from any body? The 
critic lay down on the fresh, clean turf 
near us, and there we smoked and 
crtiticised, and criticised and smoked. 
The rich burlesque of the scene was 
heightened by his exceedingly deliberate 
emphasis of voice, and a frequent glance, 
directed furtively to Nosmetipsi, to as- 
certain what he thought. Nosmetipsi, 
however, remained as grave as one of the 
regicide Roundheads. We forget much 
of the conversation; but the following 
specimens are strictly faithful in their 
leading elements :— 

Nosmetipsi. “ How many great ora- 
tors and statesmen have made the echoes 
of those halls eloquent with their voices!” 
Critic. “« Yes, sir. A great many great 
statesmen—very tite great, in- 
deed, sir!” N. “ There is Webster, with 
his iron-linked argument, and that tre- 
mendous sarcasm, that rives and scathes 
like a thunderbolt. What do you think 
of him?” C. «Why, sir, Pve always 
thought his argument and his sarcasm 
was splendid, very splendid, very splen- 
did, indeed, sir!” N « Well, what do 
you think of the great Henry Clay ” 
C. « Why, sir, he’s another great, very 
rreat man.” N. “You're right, he is, 

ut is he greater than Webster?” C. 
« Wall, now, that’s hardto say. Ithink, 
tho’, they’re ‘pretty much of a much- 
ness.’ What do you think?” N. «Why, 
we can’t measure great men like ele- 
phants. But! think Clay is great uni- 
versally——_symmetrical and perfect like a 
circle—while Webster, in perhaps a 
narrower sphere, is unapproachable b 
Henry Clay, or any livmg man.” C, 
«Jest precizely what I always said. 
You've hit it! There’s Calhoun, too. 
Now ain’t he a great man?” N. “A 

reat man, certainly. But as an orator, 
be is not quite figurative enough.” C 
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«No, not quite enough; but he cutsa 
figure, though, now, mind, I tell ye.” 
N. « He does indeed, particularly as Sec- 
retary. One of his late State-papers is 
almost as full of figures as the Census.” 
C. «So I said, when I read it, The 
world rubs its eyes, | guess, when he 
writes,—don’t it now?” N. «Qh, cer- 
tainly, and would be glad to close them 
again. But his figures, though very bold 
and strong—far too strong, indeed, for the 
facts,—were very dark—negro figures, 
altogether.” C. « Wall, now, I did no- 
tice that his figures was a little nagger- 
fied ; but any how, as you say, they’re 
very strong indeed.” N. « Well, don’t 
you think Crittenden, Rives, Preston, 
and Buchanan are strong men?” C. «I 

uess they are’ Ain’t it fun to hear 
nome great speakers?” N. «Oh, capital! 
There’s Colonel Benton, too, a great man, 
and a great egotist.” C. * Yes, sir; he’s 
great any how.” N. “He's the great 
author of the ‘Gold Humbug.’” C. “So 
he is—a great author, very great, indeeil.” 
N. “But there’s another Colonel, who 
has run for Lieutenant-General in the 
Loco army, but who is willing to serve 
as kettle-drum Major, or even to march 
in the ‘rank and file’ He is a great 
man; and, like a true soldier, has shown 
adeepattachment to the colors.” C. «Yes, 
he likes the colors, I tell ye, and he’ll die 
by ’em.” N. “ But don’t you think 
Wright, and Van Buren, and ‘Tyler, and 
Polk are great men!” C. * Yes, sir, all 
of °em; verygreat men.” N. “The first, 
is the Great Magician; the second, the 
Little Magician; the third, the Great 
Traitor; the fourth, the Great Unknown.” 
C. «Jest what I’ve often said, sir.” N. 
«Tt seems to me, that we have more 
great men than we need. Isn’t it a pity 
some three or four of them—for instance, 
Calhoun, Benton, and Van Buren—had 
not been born in other countries, to dif- 
fuse the blessings of ‘progressive de- 
mocracy??” C. “I think it is now,a 
very great pity, very great, indeed. We 
could supply the world with Presidents, 
not to mention Vice-Presidents and Gov- 
ernors.” N. “ Yes, indeed. What a 
pity, too, that here and there one of our 
great men indulges too freely in un- 
natural excitements, instead of remaining 
strictly ‘aque potator’ You under- 
stand me?” ‘Oh, yes,” said he, with 
great gravity, but eyeing us very closely. 
«Qh, certingly. Though [ can’t say I 
like to see men such very ‘ queer potatoes.’ 
The greatest men, though, are always a 
leetle queer. But, queer or not, the men 
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we've named ain’t small potatoes, are 
they?” N. “No, sir, I consider them 
all to be large ones.” C. «That they 
are, the thumpin’est kind of big ones, or 
else I don’t know nothing about it.” 
After a pause of about a minute, with a 
violent, but invisible and noiseless inward 
cachination, we said, “From your very 
remarkable taste and knowledge, I should 
hope you are a Loco—that is—a Demo- 
crat.” C. “I ain’t nothin’ else, I guess.” 
N. * That shows your judgment. All 
great men are Locos, ‘ except six.” C 
*“Solthink. I[s’pose you're a Loco, of 
course?” N. “I’m almost afraid to say, 
for fear you’d tell on me, if we should 
be beaten.” C. “ Indeed, | wouldn't, 
friend. I’m dark as a wolf's mouth.” N 
** Well, now, don’t mention it. I’m a 
Wuie, sir—a Whig now and always, 
here and everywhere.” C. “The d—}, 
fou are! Now, who'd have thought it? 
Vall, ‘many men of many minds.’ I’m 
not a very strong Democrat, mysell 
Henry Clay’s a great man, very great, 
very great, indeed.” N. * Yes, sir, too 
great lor us to criticise, or for his country 
to appreciate. Good day, sir.” C. 
* Why, now you ain’t a-going a’ready ? 
Take another cigar.” N. “I thank 
yousir. I have had sufficient enjoyment 
in ‘smoking’ the biped.” And thus we 
parted,—he apparently pondering ove! 
tae occult meaning of our last remark; 
and we thoroughly diverted at the ex ca- 
thedra decisions ot the fellow, who found 
his bliss not in bis real ignorance, but in 
the dubious conceit that he was wise. 
And oftimes since that comical display 
of stolid presumption—while sitting in 
our studio, absorbed by grave books, or 
sorrowful reflections; or when in the 
deep midnight, we have gazed through 
the wavering light on the face of the 
carved aa, and counted the foot- 
steps of the minutes by the tickings of 
the ancient clock, wondering whether 
they have any mode of computing the 
golden years of Heaven, and if the faces 
of the angels, ‘that see Gop alway; 
have not some faint antetype in the love- 
liest imaginings of earth—the twink- 
ling eyes and vapid face of the pseudo- 
critic have inexplicably risen up before 
us, awaking uncalled for laughter—yet— 
only to carry us still farther back to the sad 
fair girl—how fair! how mournful !— 
who passed into the earth—nay, not there, 
but into Heaven—so earl y—because, 


“Whom the gods love, die young.’ 
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HOW SHALL LIFE BE 

In our country, individual success and 
eminence, and social improvement, have 
been to an indefinite degree retarded by 
two bad habits prevalent in all classes of 
society. One is the habit of entering 
upon an avocation or profession without 
a competent preliminary education; the 
other, that of changing professions at 
pleasure, so that a man of seventy years 
of age will often have pursued from two 
to five or six different callings at different 

riods of his life. To these wasteful 

abits, there is a tendency to add a 
third, derived from the earliest and most 
barbarous ages, that of combining several 
professions in the same person at the 
same time. Believing that these habits, 
and the notions on which they are based, 
are false in theory, and radically bad in 
practice, we design, in the present article, 
to maintain in opposition to them the 
following propositions :—1. Every man 
ought to be thoroughly educated for his 
profession or calling, whatever it be. 
2. A man ought to continue through life 
in the same profession. 3. Noman should 
statedly exercise more than one calling 
ata time. These propositions may seem 
obvious; yet our readers will see, we 
think, in the sequel, that. they need re- 
iteration and enforcement. 

I. Every man ought to be thoroughly 
educated for his profession or calling, 
whatever vt be. 

We might make a general division of 
the different callings exercised in a com- 
munity into mechanical and liberal, or 
those which are exercised chiefly by 
hand-labor, and those which are exer- 
cised mainly by mental labor, the results 
of which are made available by the voice 
and the pen—both classes equally ne- 
cessary and honorable, both equally 
aeeding and rewarding mental ene 
and attainments, but differing from eac 
other in their processes. For these call- 
ings there is, or ought to be, a preliminary 
education both general and particular ; 
and both are with sad frequency neglect- 
ed or slighted. 

For professions exercised by hand- 
labor, the general education is furnished 
by our commen schools; and they are 
very far from furnishing the kind of 
education which the farmer or mechanic 
needs. The common system of education 
is worthy of the schoolmen of the Middle 
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Ages, who deemed words, not ideas or 
facts, the prime objects of knowledge. 
A great part of the time spent at school 
is “— in the acquisition by rote of 
words without meaning,—a process, in 
which no faculty of mind, except the 
memory, is exercised. For years, often, 
the scholar is made to recite daily from 
the Dictionary a series of definitions, fre- 
quently less intelligible than the words 
defined,—not unfrequently wholly void of 
meaning to the pupil, while he well knows 
the signification of the words defined. 
For instance, every child knows the 
meaning of the word network ; but not 
one gray-haired man in a hundred could 
deduce any possible signification from 
Johnson’s accurate definition of it: « Any- 
thing reticulated or decussated at equal 
distances, with intercesses between the 
intersections.” This example will show 
how much connection there is between 
the studying of definitions (so called) and 
learning the meaning of words. 

Another inordinate and unjustifiable 
waste of time in common schools, results 
from what is called the study of Gram- 
mar, which a boy, six years old, is often 
obliged to commence, in which he has a 
weary exercise every subsequent day of 
his school life, and at length leaves school 
with no more idea of the purpose, for 
which his Grammar was written, than if 
it had been in Chinese or Sanscrit. The 
exercise is, at first, the committing to 
memory of a technical jargon, entirely 
beyond his power of comprehension ; 
and, afterwards, the mechanical repeti- 
tion of certain stereotyped formulas, con- 
cerning the separate words in Young’s 
Night Thoughts, or Pope’s Essay on 
Man, (commonly called parsing,) where- 
as a fourth part of the time spent in con- 
versation with his teacher, or in reading, 
or trying to write good English, would 
give him ten times the knowledge of his 
mother tongue, which he thus attains. 
Practical grammar is best acquired by 
the eye and ear—may be imbibed, with- 
out express study, by familiarity with 

ood speakers and writers, and xed in 
the mind without pain or weariness ; but 
the theory of grammar cannot be attain- 
ed by him who is conversant with one 
language only. Grammar is, no less than 
physiology, a comparative science, and 
the principles and laws of one’s own 
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language can be understood and account- 
ed for only by him who has studied other 
languages in connection with it, and has 
thus formed an idea of what is essential 
to all languages and what is peculiar to 
his own. 

For this acquisition of hard, and to him 
unmeaning words, let us now see what 
the future farmer or mechanic foregoes. 
In the first place, he is generally taught 
nothing of natural history, or science. 
He is to earn his livelihood by directing 
the vital energies, or the mechanical or 
chemical forces of nature. Soils, earths, 
metals, woods, alkalies, acids— these are 
the materials on which, or with which, 
or to produce which, the labors of his 
future life are to be spent. Yet, in most 
cases, he is suffered to leave school, with- 
out having been put in possession of a 
single fact or principle in geology, chem- 
istry, or natural philosophy; without any 
knowledge of the structure of his own 
planet, or of any of its component ele- 
ments ; without the slightest comprehen- 
sion of any of the laws or processes 
which nature lends to art, and by which 
alone the soil can be made productive, or 
handicraft successful. No wonder that 
our farmers so often dress and sow their 
land at haphazard, change crops at a 
venture, and transmit effete and sterile 
acres to their posterity. No wonder that, 
in American manufactures, colors so often 
fade, and cements part, and fabrics shrink. 
No wonder that the ill-made bears so 
alarming a proportion to the well-made, 
and that»the honesty and good faith of 
the manufacturer are often no guarantee 
for the excellence of his wares. 

Another necessary element of education 
for the future farmer or mechanic is al- 
most excluded from our common schools, 
namely—geometry, the science of mea- 
sure and proportion, essential to educate 
the eye, to guide the labors of the hand, 
and to give symmetry, tastefulness and 
elegance to the planning and finishing of 
innumerable products of industry,—es- 
sential also, in many departments of la- 
bor, to a contractor’s preliminary calcu- 
lations, that he may defraud neither him- 
self nor his employer. In the Prussian 
Common School system, both the depart- 
ments of knowledge now named, are 
deemed no less indispensable, than read- 
ing and writing; and we trust that the 
time will soon arrive, when no District 
School in our own country will graduate 
its pupils without them. 

Another enormous deficiency in most 
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of our common schools is, that they make 
no provision for instructing and exercis- 
ing their pupils in English composition. 
This is indeed unnecessary for one who 
is willing to be a mere drudge of the farm 
or the workshop. But no young man 
should regard this as his destiny. Every 
one should expect to rise, by degrees, 
into the higher walks of his profession, 
to conduct its more extended operations, 
and to take his well-earned place among 
citizens of merit, standing and influence. 
But every man, who occupies such a po- 
sition as this, must write,—he must write 
business letters, if nothing else; and, if 
incapable of making a respectable appear- 
ance on paper, he may meet with count- 
less drawbacks and embarrassments, may 
lose opportunities for improving his con- 
dition, and may be permanently kept back 
in the rear ranks of his calling or profes- 
sion. Buta well-indited letter is always 
a letter of recommendation for the writer, 
and has, in many instances, been the 
proximate cause of eminent success and 
good fortune. 

While, in these and other respects, 
those who are to exercise agricultural 
and mechanical callings ought to be well 
educated, let them also regard a prolonged 
and thorough eppiesinaip to the future 
business of life as essential to ultimate 
success and respectability. In some of 
the countries of Europe, no man can es- 
tablish himself in his trade, without 
having gone through a prescribed period 
and mode of Regge ; and, in Ger- 
many and Belgium, it was formerly the 
universal custom, (and it is still frequently 
done,) for a young man, when he has 
learned his trade so far as his master 
could teach it, to visit the several places 
where his trade is best understood, and 
to work as a journeyman for a few weeks 
or months at each, so as to get an in- 
sight into whatever might facilitate the 
processes, or improve the manufactures, 
m which he was engaged. With us, on 
the other hand, the old rules and habits 
of apprenticeship are almost broken up 
The seven years’ novitiate has dwindled 
into four, three, andtwo. Nay, we some- 
times hear of a young man’s learning as 
much of a trade as he can in a still less 

riod, and then establishing himself in 
ae aM with this fragmentary stock of 
knowledge and skill. Now there is no 
doubt, that the principal operations of 
every trade may be learned in a few 
months, and that, after a very short ap- 
prenticeship, one may seem to work suffi- 
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ciently well to be his own master. But 
there are a thousand little things, such as 
care in the choice and seasoning of ma- 
terials, slight touches, delicate finishings, 
which can be learned only by one’s la- 
boring long under the eye of a man of 
experience and skill. They are things, 
which a master could not call to mind, 
so as to tell or show them to those under 
his instruction at any particular time, but 
into the knowledge of which the appren- 
tice would grow gradually and almost 
imperceptibly. And these little things 
often constitute’ nearly half the value of 
a well-made article. To take the item of 
cabinet furniture for an illustration, the 
actual value, as determined by their du- 
rability, of equally well looking articles, 
is nearly or quite doubled by the appli- 
cation of care and skill to minute details, 
which would be thought of only by a 
thoroughly trained workman. Every 

entleman knows too, that a coat, made 

ya tailor who thoroughly understands 
his business, will wear and look well 
nearly twice as long, as one made by an 
awkward and inexperienced tailor. It is 
chiefly on account of difference in the 
thoroughness of previous training, that 
some mechanics are crowded with work, 
while others can get very little to do. 
These last have been found out. They 
are never employed a second time by the 
same person, whereas, two or three years 
more of boyhood devoted to the acquisi- 
tion of their trades, would have made 
them prosperous for life. 

In agriculture, the sons of farmers com- 
monly learn, during their minority, as 
much as their fathers can teach them; 
but the general establishment of agricul- 
tural schools, with competent professors 
of natural science and its various practi- 
cal applications, with model fields and 
experimental gardens, would be of ines- 
timable value in raising the profession, 
both in an economical and intellectual 
point of view. It is no doubt known to 
many of our readers, that the most muni- 
ficent provision has been made for the 
establishment of an agricultural school, 
on the plan of the celebrated Fellenberg 
Institution, in Switzerland, under the au- 
spices of Harvard University, by the will 
of the late Benjamin Bussey, of Roxbury, 
Massachusetts. We are fully authorized 
by the statistics of English agriculture in 
saying, that, by the - apo of scicn- 
tific principles and the use of improved 
modes of tillage, the cultivated lands of 
our Atlantic states, might, on an average, 
at less than twice the present annual out- 
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lay, be made to yield ten times their pre- 
sent annual revenue. 

We have thus spoken of the least edu- 
cation, which a farmer or mechanic ought 
to have. Let it not be supposed, how- 
ever, that we regard the highest possible 
intellectual culture as misplaced, sunk or 
wasted in these professions. A thorough 
classical or literary education might not 
indeed enable one to increase his crops 
or to manufacture a better style of goods ; 
but it would contribute vastly to his per- 
sonal happiness, to his social influence, 
and to the intelligent discharge of the 
various duties and trusts that devolve on 
him as a parent, friend, neighbor and 
citizen. We heartily wish that many of 
the graduates of our colleges, instead of 
swelling the already crowded ranks of 
the (so called) liberal professions, would 
turn their attention to the class of profes- 
sions now under consideration, and do 
everything possible to exhibit sound and 
various learning as the accomplishment 
of the individual man, and not simply as 
a prescribed routine of preparation for a 
particular walk in life. Should such in- 
stances hereafter become frequent, they 
would have a direct and irresistible influ- 
ence in eradicating the absurd and anti- 
republican idea, imported from the arti- 
ficial state of society in the old world, 
that a man’s respectability depends in 
anywise on what he does, and not on 
what he is. 

We pass now to the education of can- 
didates for what are called the learned 
professions, which number, no doubt, as 
many ignorant and unqualified pretenders, 
as they do fit and worthy members, For 
these we would place the standard of 
general education very high ; and, as we 
must make a selection from among the 
many topics that present themselves, we 
propose to speak particularly of the im- 
portance of a thorough classical education 
to the members of these professions. We 
choose this topic the rather, because we 
apprehend that the current of general 
feeling is setting strongly i classical 
studies. As an index of this, we might 
adduce the fact, that the oldest and best 
endowed literary institution in the county 
now suffers its pupils to suspend Latin 
and Greek, if they choose, after a single 
year’s study. Our age is utilitarian in the 
most grovelling sense of the word; and 
the community at large can see no use in 
the consumption of months and years of 
study upon dead languages, and the lite- 
rature of nations long since extinct. 

Let us then see what these languages 
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and their literature can do for the clergy- 
man and the lawyer. They are to be both 
writers and speakers, and as such, should 
be accomplished in the arts of persuasion. 
To this end, they must be well acquainted 
with the structure, powers and resources 
of their native tongue, which no man can 
be, who is not conversant with other lan- 
guages than his own, and, especially, 
who is not conversant with those classic 
tongues, whence the English has derived 
so many of its words and idioms. These 
languages, too, though doubtless, no less 
than our own, derived from various 
and unlike sources, were fused by glow- 
ing ages of eloquence and song, into en- 
tire congruity of form and feature ; and, 
by being, in the popular phrase, dead Jan- 
uages, are endowed with an unchanging 
ife, and therefore are more capable of 
rigorous analysis, and afford better illus- 
trations of the laws of universal grammar, 
than the modern tongues, which still bear 
conspicuous marks of their miscellaneous 
origin, and which are varying their rules 
and idioms from year to year. Then, too, 
the public speaker needs a diction, at once 
concise and flexible, full of vigor, nerve 
and point, and at the same time adapting 
itself with ease to every class of subjects, 
occasions or audiences; and how can he 
better acquire such a diction than by fa- 
miliarity with those noble ancient tongues 
—the one bearing in every word the sig- 
nature of a severe, majestic simplicity— 
the other, many voiced, yet never losing 
its identity, shaping its elastic idioms to 
every comeivable mode of grandeur and 
beauty? Then again, as to rules and 
models in oratory, we know not how one 
who would rise above mediocrity, can 
dispense with the study of those old ora- 
tors, who could hold in check, and sway, 
at will, the fierce, multitudinous democra- 
cies of Greece and Rome; nor can the 
public speaker find, anywhere among 
modern writers, the minute, exhausting 
analysis of the kinds, modes, instruments, 
sources and topics of argument and ap- 
peal, which Cicero and Quintilian furnish, 
so that it is hardly too much to term their 
rhetorical works essential parts of the 
training of those, who, by speech or writ- 
ing, are to mould the decisions, sentiments 
and characters of the few or the many. 
Again: Man should be the constant 
study both of the lawyer and the preacher. 
They both need a familiar acquaintance 
with the human condition and character, 
with the existing elements of civilization 
and progress, with the springs of public 
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and individual sentiment and action. The 
preacher must know men as they are, to 
give aim to his endeavors to make them 
what they should be; while it is only by 
the same kind of knowledge, that the 
lawyer can adapt his style and topics of 
illustration and argument to the stupidity 
which he must penetrate, the prejudices 
which he must remove, or the sound sense 
and wakeful intellect which he must con- 
vince or persuade. Now, as each indivi- 
dual is the aggregate or result of all that 
he has been, so does the,whole past enter 
into the present condition of the race. 
Nothing is so truly living asthe past. It 
gives shape, and hue and breath to the 
present. Thought, once uttered, written 
or acted, never dies. The past, which is 
finished, interprets the present, which is 
unfinished. The present exhibits pheno- 
mena, the past shows whence they come 
and why they are. He then, who omits 
from his familiar knowledge, any exten- 
sive or emphatic chapter of the past, fails 
to comprehend the present. But the his- 
tory and culture of Greece and Rome, next 
to those of Judea, do form the most exten- 
sive and emphatic chapters of the whole 
vast. The Greek, the Roman mind, each 
as left traces of itself, too deeply engra- 
ven for time or change to obliterate them. 
We must study their records, that we may 
identify in our own age, their ideas and 
sentiments, the effects of their institutions, 
the fruits of their culture. 

There are peculiar reasons, why the 
teacher of religion should be a classical 
scholar. He is the interpreter of God to 
man; and all God’s Scriptures should be 
his familiar study. God writes all history. 
Every chapter, every phasis of human 
condition, every political revolution, every 
form of culture, bears not only the impress 
of human wisdom or folly, virtue or guilt, 
but also the venerable handwriting of 
Divine Providence. In the condition and 
destinies of nations and of races there is 
as clear and full a revelation of the attri- 
butes of the Almighty, as there is in the 
vast and glorious works of nature. Thus, 
for religious teaching, the past holds to 
the present a torch kindled by the same 
breath that inspired prophets and apostles. 
Viewed in this aspect, the finished records 
of Greek and Roman civilization, arts, 
science, domestic and social life, spanning 
as they do the most brilliant and eventful 
centuries of the world’s history, furnish 
an exhaustless repertory of religious 
counsel and wisdom—an expanded com- 
mentary upon Divine revelation—a vast, 
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illuminated, authentic display of the eter- 
nal principles on which God governs the 
world. 

Again: there is an important sense, in 
which classical literature is in itself emi- 
nently religious. It is indeed full of 
darkness and of error, on the great themes 
of God, of human nature and the unex- 
plored future ; and many of its pages con- 
secrate vice, deify brutal passion, and 
minister to wmee appetite. But we 
look in vain through the classics for that 
religious indifference, for that entire ex- 
clusion of all reference to the higher rela- 
tions and destiny of man, which marks 
so much of the literature of modern 
Christendom. We do not believe that, 
in times and lands characterized by secu- 
lar civilization and refinement, without 
the light of revelation, religious indiffer- 
ence 1s a possible thing. There must 
needs be, in such a state of society, an 
earnest craving and yearning for spiritual 
truth,—a longing to penetrate the veil of 
sense and the darkness of the grave—to 
answer the questions, which cultivated 
man cannot help asking, «« Whence am 
I,and whither? Am I the creature of 
chance, and the plaything of irresponsible 
fate, or the child of a Supreme Intelli- 
gence, and the heir of a higher destiny ?”” 
These inquiries have been answered by 
an express mission from the throne of the 
Eternal ; and vast numbers now fold their 
hands in easy indifference, content to 
know the path of immortality without 
treading it. But of such questionings, 
the classic writers are full. Even the 
most licentious of them express a longing 
for light and truth, for a supreme law of 
duty, for a voice to break the eternal si- 
lence, and to reveal the vast unseen and 
unknown. Even those of them that are 
termed sceptical, have only outgrown the 
rude, gross forms of popular idolatry, and 
are endeavoring to construct out of the 
chaos of exploded superstitions and phi- 
losophies, some more rational and cohe- 
rent exposition of the great mysteries of 
life and nature. 

Now it is to these writers, not to mo- 
dern unbelievers, who have borrowed 
light from that Sun of righteousness, 
which they would quench,—it is to the 
classics, that we must go, to learn what 
the religion of nature is. We find it 
written out in detail in their history, 
their philosophy, their poetry ; and every 
item of it is pointed with an interrogation 
mark. It is, throughout, a religion of 
questionings, of yearnings,—a “ feeling 


after God, if haply they may find him,” 
a “longing after immortality,” an _ear- 
nest desire for light upon the path of 
duty, nay, in some striking and beautiful 
instances, a confession of darkness, and 
a humble prayer that some guide for be- 
nighted man may come forth from the 
Eternal Throne. Now Christianity, which 
is areligion of answers, every item of it 
pointed with a full stop, was given man 
as a counterpart to the interrogative reli- 
gion of nature, to answer his question- 
ings, to solve his doubts, to satisfy his 
longings. We can then hardly have a 
better guide in our study of the records 
of revelation, than the anatomy of the 
human heart in its days of darkness and 
of need. We learn from this anatomy 
precisely what man’s wants were, how 
various, how complex, how deep. We 
gain an accurate knowledge of the needs 
and demands, which revelation was de- 
signed and adapted to meet,—of the 
ground which it was to cover. And, as 
human nature is the same in all ages, 
though its inmost structure is no longer 
laid bare to our view by its moral desti- 
tution and neediness, we may learn from 
this study what Christianity has done 
and is now doing for the soul of man, 
yea, even for the unthankful and rebel- 
ious, though a hundred fold more for the 
believing and obedient. 

In the study of theology, we attach lit- 
tle value to set and formal theological 
treatises; none whatever to bodies of di- 
vinity—aptiy so called from their lack of 
soul. There are certain works of phi- 
lology and archeology, which are essen- 
tial aids in the critical study of the my 
tures ; but the next place to these on the 
clergyman’s table, we would assign to 
Horace, Cicero and Seneca. Not that 
they will be, in any sense or degree, his 
authoritative instructors in truth or duty ; 
but they will constantly suggest yet 
tions, which he will go to the Bible to 
have answered. They will reveal states 
of mind, doubts, difficulties, for which he 
must seek the solution in the records of 
inspiration. They will enlarge to his 
eye the scope of revelation. They will 
make him feel the folly of any system 
of baptized rationalism or naturalism. 
They will impress upon his mind the 
truth, to sound carne of a simple, 
childlike faith in prophecy and miracle. 
They will echo in his ear the voice that 
came from heaven, “ This is my beloved 
son,—hear ye him.” They will draw 
from his own heart the echo of the apos- 
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tle’s words, ‘* Lord, to whom shall we 
Bt Thou hast the words of eternal 

e.” 

The lawyer too, for special reasons, 
needs this same classical training, Of 
many maxims, principles and rules of 
law, he can trace the history, only by 
going back to the laws of Solon, Lycur- 
gus, or the Twelve Tables. The com- 
mon law of England, the basis of our 
own legal precedents, though usually 
deemed of Anglo-Saxon origin, with ac- 
cretions of Norman growth, bears not a 
few traces of Roman jurisprudence, and 
must date back its rude beginnings to the 
age when Britain was a Roman province. 

hen too, the civil law, which forms the 
basis of the jurisprudence of one of our 
States, and portions of which are fast 
working their way into the statute law 
of others, cannot be studied or under- 
stood by merely reading the Pandects of 
Justinian. Law is never written or 
enacted ; it is only compiled. The law 
of a nation is an epitome of its history. 
There was not a revolution of the Ro- 
man state, not a faction of the early re- 
public, not a Latin epic en tragedy or 
comedy, not a phasis of Roman culture 
or refinement, which formed not a con- 
stituent factor of Justinian’s code. No 
man, then, can understand the civil law, 
except by entering into intimate commun- 
ion with the mighty Roman mind in the 
days of its vigor and its glory. 
or the physician also, a similar clas- 
sical training should be deemed indispensa- 
ble. #lis profession has its technical phra- 
seology, which he can understand only by 
conversance with the ancient languages. 
It has also its authentic history, which 
abuts upon-~its semi-fabulous yetinstruct- 
tive history, which spans—the classic 
ages. The physician’s business too, is with 
man, and not with man as a mere ani- 
mal, but equally with the living spirit, with 
the unceasing mutual intersection of mind 
and body with the soul’s mysterious 
maladies ; and whatever reveals man to 
his better knowledge, must therefore form 
an essential portion of his culture. Then 
too, the physician’s position in society, 
the intimate and delicate relation in which 
he stands to individuals and families of 
the highest purity of taste and refinement 
of character, the power, which, for good 
or evil, he may in ways without number 
exert by his speech and manners; the 
necessity for his successful practice, that 
he should be confided in as an intelligent 
and cultivated man,—these considera- 
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tions, and many others, point out for him 
a standard of general education not one 
whit below the highest. Indeed, if there 
be a class of men, on whom we have a 
right to look with contempt, those, who 
have enjoyed the professional services 
of physicians of large mind, and liberal 
tastes, and whole, warm hearts, can 
hardly fail to regard with scorn the too 
numerous class of mere adroit medical! 
practitioners, who can blister, bleed and 
purge, but could not minister to a mind 
diseased,—who make their profession a 
mere handicraft, and intrude themselves 
with the speech and manners of an un- 
nurtured boor upon scenes, where every 
utterance, gesture, thought and feeling 
should be gentle as the breath of heaven. 

From these remarks, it may be inferred, 
that we would place very far along in 
the course of a liberal education the 
point at which candidates for the learn- 
ed professions shall diverge from each 
other, to commence special preparation 
for the business of their coming lives. 
Let the established and required course 
of professional studies be also prolonged, 
exact and thorough. The very nature 
and rank of these professions demand 
this. The clerical profession has for its 
text-book a volume, which claims and 
rewards the profoundest study of the 
longest life; and, though its more obvious 
and essential doctrines and precepts may 
be promptly apprehended even by the 
unlettered, the teacher of religion should 
be able to interpret its dark passages, to 
defend its truths and its records from 
cavil and scepticism, and to hold them 
up for the adoring admiration of the in- 
different and the scofler.. There are in- 
deed many ignorant religious teachers, 
whd seem to do great good ; but they do 
harm also. They degrade, in the eyes 
of some, the religion which they make 
precious to others. Their rude rhetoric 
and lame logic put gibes into the mouth 
of the scoffer. Their feeble defences and 
unauthentic statements, while they satisly 
the credulous and submissive intellect, 
drive those of keener vision into doubt 
and unbelief. «<« True it is,’ writes a 
quaint old divine, «God stands in no need 
of any man’s parts or abilities; much 
Jess does he stand in need of any man’s 
ignorance, incapacity, self-conceit and 
vanity; nor has he anywhere encouraged 
the use of these latter qualities in the 
business of religious instruction, now 
that miracles have ceased, though he was 
once pleased by miracle to give elocution 
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to a stupid quadruped, to rebuke the 
madness of a wicked prophet.” The 
study of the law also covers a vast ex- 
tent, and in its practice involves, not only 
the highest earthly well-being of the in- 
dividual, but the permanence and sacred- 
ness of all social rights and obligations. 
The sources too, of the physician’s edu- 
cation are exhaustless and infinitely va- 
ried, while his personal life is full of 
emergencies, demanding all the available 
apparatus of scientific knowledge, and 
of the treasured experience and skill of 
those who have preceded him. 

But we must suspend our remarks on 
these professions ; nor have we space to 
speak in detail of mercantile education, 
which, both general and specific, cannot 
be too extensive or too thorough. Com- 
merce, conducted by merchants worthy 
of the name, is, in the best sense of the 
words, a liberal profession, and has 
adorned itself in our cities by illustrious 
examples of intelligence, uprightness and 
princely generosity, while, when its es- 
cutcheon has been stained, it has gen- 
erally been by intrusive members of the 
profession, who have embarked in it, 
with no fitness, either mental, educational 
or moral, to conduct its operations, or to 
subdue and scorn its temptations. 

There are three numerous and unlike 
professions, in which we, in this country, 
are sadly in need of suitable preliminary 
education for the incumbents. Under 
one of these we would group the various 
classes of persons employed in steam 
navigation. It is universally conceded, 
that, in the application of science to 
steam navigation, our country is‘ second 
to none ; and yet appalling and fatal ac- 
cidents from steam occur among us with 
startling frequency, while on board of 
French and English steam-vessels they 
are extremely rare. This difference is not 
to be ascribed to the different characters 
of those to whom the management of this 
fearful agent is entrusted. In England 
and France, the qualifications of engi- 
neers, pilots, and commanders, are sub- 
mitted to the severest and most searching 
tests, while, in this country, such tests 
are nowhere employed; nor are there 
any means for enforcing their employ- 
ment; and, though on our Eastern routes 
of steam navigation, care is generally 
taken to select competent persons for the 
more important offices, if report speaks 
the truth, there is a vast amount of reck- 
less and guilty negligence in this matter 
on our Western waters. Of the fitness 
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of engineers or pilots, we can judge only 
from report; but of western captains we 
have had opportunities of personal obser- 
vation. We have stood on the deck of 
a huge and crowded steamboat, with its 
freight of hundreds of precious lives pour- 
ing over the gangway, the furnace fires 
glowing and roaring, the steam fuming, 
snorting, and hissing, shaking its prison 
walls, storming every valve and orifice, 
like a maniac giant in a wicker cage— 
and, when we have made diligent inquiry 
for the chief keeper, whose word, whose 
every look should control every under- 
keeper, and check every movement of 
the prisoner’s fiery pulse, we have seen 
him the most insignificant man on board, 
of stolid countenance and slouching gait, 
his whole bearing and manner pointing 
him out as fit to be but a mere wood- 
heaver, or man of all work, fore and aft. 
With such a commander, we have felt 
that the lack of one controlling voice and 
mind, might, of itself, tell the whole 
shameful story, should scattered limbs 
and bleeding corpses follow the first roll 
of the engine. In a profession involving 
such tremendous risks, the most peremp- 
tory legislation ought to scourge igno- 
rance, incapacity and stupidity, from 
every place of trust and control, and to 
put there only those who can count and 
calculate every throb in the giant’s veins, 
as the skillful physician does the pulses 
of his patient. 

Another very different profession, of 
which we have almost no properly edu- 
cated members, is, that of the statesman 
and legislator. The Athenians chose 
their generals from the mass of the peo- 
ple by popular election ; and a shrewd 
philosopher once proposed that they 
should vote their asses horses, so easy 
did they find it to transform men by their 
vote. We make statesman and law- 
givers out of anything, and everything ; 
and seem to think, that because a man 
has been successful and eminent in any 
profession whatever, he is therefore, fit 
to make or administer our laws, and to 
adjust the most complex international 
relations. ‘He has made glass, or cot- 
ton goods,” we say,—‘ he has sailed 
ships,—he has pleaded causes,—he has 
treated patients,—he has slaughtered In- 
dians,—with eminent success ; therefore, 
let us send him to Congress, or make him 
Governor or President, Secretary of State, 
ora Foreign Envoy.” In point of fact, 
a man’s eminence in any one profession, 
is proof positive that he has so concen- 
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trated his energies on that one, as to be 
well fitted for that alone. Even the suc- 
cessful lawyer, as such, is no statesman. 
Because he can interpret, he is not there- 
fore capable of originating laws. Be- 
cause he can manage the interests of a 
simple client, he is not therefore fit to 
guide the state. Because he can con- 
vince a jury of plain, sober, honest 
Yankees, it does not follow that he can 
play at fast and loose with the practised 
diplomatists of St. James and St. Cloud. 
It is because our statesmen are made as 
the Athenian generals were, that we have 
such reckless tampering with laws and 
vested rights,—sucl: ceaseless vacillation 
in the management of our public affairs, 
—such daubing with untempered mortar 
of every seam and cranny in the ship of 
state. We have not the faith of a hack- 
neyed partisan in the total depravity of 
this or that political party. But we have 
unlimited faith in the incompetency of 
public agents, chosen without reference 
to their attainments in political history 
and science. On the floor of Congress, 
there are gravely debated, every session, 
points in political economy which have 
been deemed settled beyond dispute, 
among those versed in the science of 
government, ever since the days of Adam 
Smith. The law-maker, the statesman, 
the diplomatist, ought to be acquainted 
with the history of governments and of 
theories of government, with the princi- 
pe and the postulates of international 
aw, with the whole science of political 
economy, and with the legislative action 
of former times and other nations. Were 
our people once to demand such men for 
the places in their gift, the demand would 
create the supply. The same men, who 
now leave no stone, on which they can 
climb into power, not upturned, would 
then seek place and its emoluments, not, 
as now, by canvassing votes and swell- 
ing the breeze of popular clamor, but in 
the seclusion of libraries,—-in tranquil- 
izing, elevating communion with the 
mighty dead, and with the illustrious liv- 
ing—by dignified communicationsthrough 
the press, in which the wisdom of the 
past and the present would be solicited 
to solve the knotty points at issue be- 
tween contending parties, to balance 
precedents, and to establish the right 
and the true. However solicitous to 
rise, they would then bide their time, and 
wait, perforce, to be sought ought, and 
to have office tendered them as the due 
meed of patient self-culture and well 
attested merit. 
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For my third instance, I would class, 
as belonging to one profession, the vari- 
ous subordinate public functionaries con- 
nected with the collection and disburse- 
ment of our revenue. To make their 
offices a party football, is to put them, 
with every change of administration, 
into less and less faithful and competent 
hands: for all who can live by their skill 
or talents, will soon find out that the 
prize is not worth the game. We charge 
the greatly increased losses of govern- 
ment, of late years, through mismanage- 
ment and default, not upon the profligacy 
of one or the other political party, but 
upon the introduction into these branches 
of the public administration, by one of 
the great political parties, of a system un- 
der which no party can be well served. 
It is fit, indeed, that the leading and re- 
sponsible places near the executive chair 
be filled by those who sympathize with 
the Chief Magistrate in his political theo- 
ries. It is fit, also, that those connected 
with the various branches of revenue, 
and thus brought into contact with all 
classes of citizens, should not be obtru- 
sive, or brawling politicians. But there 
is no need that they think alike on mooted 
points of national administration. These 
points have no connection with their spe- 
cific duties—but they ought to be men of 
approved business education and habits, 
careful and accurate accountants, prompt 
and intelligent in the interpretation and 
application of the rules of their respective 
departments, and honest, trustworthy men 
in private relations and duties.’ These 
qualities, (the last alone excepted) can 
be ensured only by the education of pub- 
lic functionaries for their offices. And 
they might be educated by clerkships, or 
placed, by way of probation, at less im- 
portant posts, and promoted as they were 
found fit for promotion. Were the tenure 
of such offices for good behavior, they 
would not lack annual recruits from 
among the choicest youth of the country ; 
nor can any other system but this redeem 
our financial administration from the in- 
roads of growing profligacy and corrup- 
tion. 

But we have dwelt so long on our 
first proposition, as to leave but little 
space for the discussion of the other two. 

or do they need much ; for they are 
virtually inchaded in the first. We shall 
not, therefore, trespass far on the patience 
of our readers, in the separate remarks 
which they seem to demand. 

iJ. Our second proposition was, that 
aman ought to continue through life in 
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the same profession. By this we do not 
mean to say, that a man should not rise 
in the world. We would have him aim 
constantly at the highest places in his 
profession, and assume them as fast as 
he is fitted for them; but we would have 
him rise in his calling, and raise that 
along with himself. 

Why do men leave their professions ? 
Chiefly for four reasons. 

1. Onaccountof incompetency, growing 
almost always out of defective education. 
They find themselves unfit for what they 
have undertaken. They cannot command 
patronage or satisfy employers. Such men 

enerally have recourse to some position 
in which incompetency can be veiled from 
sight. They often betake themselves, not 
to commerce, (for that needs both ability 
and previous training,) but to buying and 
selling on a petty scale. A very large 
proportion of the keepers of little huck- 
ster shops, fruit stalls and tippling houses 
in all our towns and cities, are occupying 
these paltry places, simply because for 
lack of training they are fit for nothing 
else, nor yet could they keep shops 
worthy of thename. Many, too, seek to 
hide their incompetency in public offices, 
where any lack of skill or tact or intelli- 
gence is easily atoned for by a double 
measure of partisan zeal. 

2. Many men change their professions 
for the sake of ease, and generally {rom 
the mistaken idea, that where the hands 
are not employed there is no labor or fa- 
tigue. Now, in point of fact, no vital and 
useful member of society leads an easy 
life. One may indeed occupy a sinecure, 
but that is only a living burial, and no 
man, who respects himself, will commit 
self-annihilation for the sake of ease. 
But every man, who occupies an actual 
place among living men, must pay its 
price by diligent, arduous labor. There 
is no profession in which a respectable 
standing can be attained and kept without 
toil. Nor is there, as regards bodily ease, 
any essential difference between head- 
work and hand-work ; or if there be, it is 
in favor of the latter; for the fatigue of 
a laboring man, which a sound night’s 
sleep will carry off, bears no proportion 
o the derangement of nerves and the 
chronic lassitude that result from an 
overtasked brain. Those who change 
professions for the sake of ease are almost 
always disappointed. They find that an 
merease of risk, care and accountable- 
ness a larger draft upon the functions of 
the brain, and a less entire relaxation of 
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mind during hours of repose, are more 
than an offset for the release from hand- 
labor. 

3. Another class change professions 
from false notions of respectability. True 
respectability, not only in the eye of 
heaven, but in the esteem of every man 
of common sense, consists not in the place 
one holds, but in his fitness for it, and his 
fidelity in it. It is not the place that 
makes the man, but the man that makes 
the place, great; and no being in the uni- 
verse holds a higher rank, than he who 
fills with conscientious industry and use- 
fulness one of the least conspicuous sta- 
tions in society. 

*‘ His sphere, though humble, if that hum- 
ble sphere 

Shine with his fair example, and, though 
small 

His influence, if that influence all be spent 

In soothing sorrow and in quenching strife, 

In aiding helpless indigence, in works 

From which at least a grateful few derive 

Some taste of comfort in a world of woe,— 

Then let the supercilious great confess, 

He serves his country, reempenses well 

The state, beneath the shadow of whose 
vine 

He sits secure, and in the scale of life 

Holds no ignoble, though a slighted place.” 


On the other hand, a man, by changing 
his profession, frequently sinks while he 
thinks he is rising ; for there is no object 
more grotesque and ridiculous than a per- 
son occupying a situation out of keeping 
with his talents, education and habits 
If a certain small and narrow-minded por- 
tion of society, if here and there a silly 
girl or a brainless fopling does see fit to 
stigmatize some honest and useful profes- 
sions as less respectable than others, even 
this is in great part chargeable upon the 
readiness of so many to forsake what are 
termed the humbler callings. But if men 
will only remain where Providence has 
placed them, there is indefinite room for 
the elevation, mental, moral and social, of 
every lawful avocation; and each will 
take rank in the esteem of the community, 
in proportion to the fidelity and upright- 
ness of its members. If a man be actully 
a genius, a great man, he may show him- 
self great, without forsaking his calling. 
He may bring the resources of his genius 
to bear upon that calling, either in mecha- 
nical or economical improvements, or in 
intellectual impulses transmitted from his 
mind through a constantly widening circle 
of commanding influence. Dr. Franklin 
continued a hard-working mechanic long 
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after he was second in reputation to no 
man in America, or in the scientific world. 
Where are the names more honored than 
those of Arkwright and Fulton, whose 
greatness was achieved in paths of enter- 
prise and skill, that lie open to every 
mechanic and artizan. 

4, Yet another class of men change 
their professions in the hope of increas- 
ing their usefulness. But usefulness has 
no more connection, than respectability, 
with the place which one occupies. in 
what are called the humblest spheres, the 
richest and most spreading harvest of duty 
and benevolence is often reaped ; and re- 
sulis are frequently the greater for the 
obscurity of the agent's situation. You 
can no more suppress the outflow of a 
good example anda salutary influence, 
than you can smother fire with linen gar- 
ments. The story of the Dairyman’s 
Daughter has been translated into nene- 
teen different languages, and more than 
four million copies of it have been cir- 
culated, making her simple faith and piety 
the means of the highest spiritual benefit 
to thousands of her fellow-mortals. Had 
that girl forsaken her father’s cottage to 
seek a more commanding sphere, she 
would probably have failed to fill it, and 
her life would have been a blank and a 
waste. From the nature of its functions, 
the clerical profession is made to suffer 
most seriously from the false notions of 
usefulness now under discussion. Its 
great bane in this country has been the 
intrusion into it of truly good men from 
other walks of life, with hardly any qua- 
lification, except sincere piety and an 
earnest desire to be useful—men of the 
humblest powers, the feeblest presence, 
the dullest speech, who yet might have 
done much good in their original spheres 
of duty, by example and private influ- 
ence, as teachers of their own families, 
as guardians of the moral well-being of 
their respective neighborhoods and social 
circles. But they have been accustomed 
to identify preaching and doing good, and 
therefore were resolved upon preaching, 
no matter how stupidly, ignorantly or 
foolishly. There died in Portsmouth, 
England, some four or five years ago, at 
the age of seventy-three, John Pounds, by 
profession a mender of shoes, who exer- 
cised his calling for half a century or 
more, in a little shop eighteen feet by six. 
He was one of the greatest philanthro- 
pists of the day, and his name will go 
down to posterity with those of Howard 
and Oberlin. Had he, when in middle 
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life he first felt his mission to be useful, 
left his shop for the pulpit, it is hardly 
possible that, at his age and with his 
scanty education, he could have made 
himself a burning and shining light in 
the church. But he did what he could, 
instead of assuming an office for which 
he was unfit. He gathered in poor chil- 
dren by scores from the lanes and the 
wharves of the city, taught them the ele- 
ments of human learning and of religious 
knowledge, gave them good principles 
and habits, sought employment for them 
at a{suitable age, and, by pursuing this 
course for many years, rescued hundreds 
of children from hopeless degradation and 
ruin. He, by remaining in his profes- 
sion, has given the world a most glorious 
demonstration, that the power of eminent 
usefulness is not limited to a few favored 
walks in life, but that the true and loving 
heart can do good anywhere and every- 
where. 

The above are the principal grounds, 
on which men change their professions ; 
and we trust that our readers are prepared 
to acquiesce with us in the application to 
secular pursuits of the good old rule of 
St. Paul, “Let every man abide in the 
same calling, wherein he is called.” 
Where this rule is followed, one has a 
steady and uniform growth in intelli- 
gence and influence. His standpoint re- 
maining the same, his mental horizon is 
constantly enlarging itself, and new ob- 
jects readily adjust themselves to his 
mind by their bearings and relations to 
long familiar objects. But the horizon, 
often changed, never expands. The in- 
fluence also of him, who abides in his 
first calling, gains with every year accu- 
mulated power, in the same circle, in the 
same~ directions, for the same ends; 
whereas one cannot carry with him into 
a new walk of life and among new peo- 
ple, the weight of character and influence 
which he previously possessed, but must 
build up for himself a new character and 
reputation. 

{Il. But we leave this point, to say a 
few words in defence of our last propo- 
sition, namely, that no man should statedly 
occupy more than one profession at a time. 
Nor do we care how minutely the princi- 
ple of the division of labor is carried out, 
whether in the mechanical or the liberal 
professions. It is admitted on all hands, 
that the division of labor is justified by 
its economical results—that more and 
better work is done in consequence of this 
arrangement. A man loses time by chang- 
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ing works, nor can a person be so well 
skilled in several operations as in one. 
One man, says Adain Smith, could hardly 
make twenty pins a day, while ten men, 
engaged in as many different parts of the 
work, can make forty-eight thousand in 
a day, which would be equivalent to 
forty-eight hundred for one man. But, 
says Say, ** To have never done anything 
but make the tenth part of a pin, isa 
sorry account for a auman being to give 
of his existence.” We would reply, By 
no means, if, while iaaking the tenth nart 
of a pin, he has lived as an intellectual, 
casei and accountable being ought to 
live. That the minute division of labor, 
and the consequent confinement of indi- 
viduals to single mechanical processes, 
have in the old world been connected 
with mental and moral degradation, we 
admit; but we deny that the connection 
isa necessary one. The degradation of 
which we speak has resulted from the 
fact, First, that the operatives have been 
destitute of education, and, Secondly, that 
they have been overworked. But edu- 
cate a man well at the outset, and then 
so arrange his hours of labor, that he 
shall daily have seasons of ‘leisure for 
reading, study, reflection or social inter- 
course; and he may, in a life of the 
merest routine, still be a constantly im- 

roving man, and may work out the 
highest ends of his intellectual and moral 


being. The growth of a man’s mind does 
not depend on the extent of terrestrial 
surface, or the number of outward ob- 
jects, with which he is conversant. The 
most contracted = of life has enough 


within it, to call forth and satisfy centu- 
ties of mental activity. Said an eminent 
naturalist, putting his hand upon the 
ground, 1 would contentedly pass my 
life in the study of what my hand now 
covers.” The common objects, the fa- 
miliar scenes, the daily events of life, are 
sufficient educators of the mind which 
has once received a stimulus to self-im- 
provement. 

In the mercantile and liberal profess- 
ions, it will be readily admitted that the 
subdivision of research, practice and 


enterprise still leaves those engaged in 
the respective branches, sufficient scope 
for the exercise of the best powers of 
mind. In the mechanical professions, 
what a man does, either demands the 
constant exercise of ingenuity or skill, or 
else is a work of mere routine. If the 
former, there is in his very business a 
direct opportunity for the practical appli- 
cation of whatever mental power he may 
have; and he may also reap its outward 
rewards, in fame and money, as an in- 
ventor, or discoverer of improved modes 
or processes. If the latter, let him only 
bring to the routine of labor a well fur- 
nished intellect; and his mind may be 
active in digesting and arranging its ac- 
cumulated treasures, his heart may be 
awake, his sympathies and affections 
warm, and the inner man may be dail 
renewed, and carried onward in the sak 
of eternal progress. 

Indeed, for mental and moral growth, 
it is of prime importance that a man 
have a fixed center of thought and of 
activity. Then, an infinite number of 
concentric circles of constantly growing 
diameter will mark the symmetrical and 
uniform progress of his intellect; and 
all his past acquisitions will be included 
within his present mental orbit. But if 
he has, in three, or four, or half a dozen 
different professions, as many different 
centers of mental action and expansion, 
the circles perpetually intersect each 
other, and the mind is driven round in a 
confused and tortuous path, in perpetual 
ignorance of its bearings and its distances, 

But it is time that we bring these 
remarks to a close. One chief object 
that we have had in view in penning 
them, is to represent all labor as honora- 
ble,—to ennoble and dignify toil. Let 
the ban of society go forth against the 
drone, whether in broadcloth or in rags. 
But let industry, diligence, thrift, give 
every true laborer, whether with head 
or hand, an honored place as a vital, 
worthy, precious member of the body 
politic, living in harmony with the law 
of God, and in the only condition of 
spiritual well-being, dignity and progress, 
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COMMERCIAL INTERCOURSE WITH EASTERN’ ASIA. 


Tue comparatively recent transactions 
between Great Britain and China, and the 
subsequent well-conducted and success- 
ful mission of Mr. Cushing, have, as 
based on the intrinsic importance of the 
interests involved, awakened unwonted 
attention to the means of intercourse be- 
tween the two great theatres of civilisa- 
tion. In numerous public prints, disser- 
tations have appeared, discussing the 
relative facilities afforded by nature along 
the different routes already in use, or that 
may be opened to accomplish an inter- 
course, forming now, and from the days 
of Solomon—and no doubt ages before 
that merchant king sent ships to Tar- 
shish—-one of the great branches of hu- 
man policy. Among many other obser- 


Washington City, 
London, 
Canton, 
Canton, do. 


N. Lat. 38° 52’, 
N. Lat. 51° 31’, Long. E. W. C., 77° 08°. 
N. Lat. 23° 03’, Long. E. London, 113° 20°. 


vations, we may cite the following :--~ 
‘«‘ The journey from New York to Canton, 
by way of St. Louis, the Missouri, the 
Columbia and thence across the Northern 
Pacific, is shorter than any road the Eu- 
ropean Powers can possibly find.”* In 
order, however, to more clearly estimate 
the value of the data upon which must 
rest the decision of this question, we 
have arranged the subjoined Geographi- 
cal Notes. The positions on the sphere 
of the three principal places, were taken 
from the Tables of Latitudes and Longi- 
tudes in Black’s Edinburgh Atlas. Cal- 
culated on the principles of Mercator’s 
Projection, the relative positions of the 
three cities yield the following courses 
and direct distances : 


Long. W. London, 77° 08’. 


do. Long. W. W. City, 169° 32’. 


Washington to Lond., N. 76° 49 E., 3320 Geographic, or 3830 Statute miles. 
London to Canton, S. 72° 05’ E., 5555 Geographic, or 6400 Statute miles. 
W.C. to Canton, S. 83° 36° W., §522 Geographic, or 9830 Statute miles. 


Thus we see, that in regard to mere 
relative direct distance, the United States 
Capital stands something more than one- 
third farther from Canton than does Lon- 
don, but respective distances on the 
sphere are only one element to be brought 
into use in deciding the question at issue. 
Direct distance, indeed, in one essential 
respect, claims preéminence, as it cannot 
be changed by human power ; but various 
obstacles exist, creating important devia- 
tions in all long courses, and the removal 
or obviating of these, is of course left to 
the enterprise and ingenuity of men.t 

It is our endeavor, to be pursued as 
often as opportunity shal! offer, to im- 
press upon this community clear views 


of the advantages offered to civilized 
man by the zone of North America, com- 
prised between N. latitudes 30 and 50 
degrees; that is, the zone which we oc- 
cupy. We desire to awaken the public 
to the mission this nation has to fulfil, 
and which, though unconsciously, every 
member of our society is in reality em- 
ployed in fulfilling—a consummation 
progressing with steady and accelerated 
motion. 

« }t is only the all-seeing Eye,” says 
one of the most penetrating of modern 
writers, ‘who can trace the threads ol 
the intricate web of history ;” and then 
adds: «« The canvas which | have sketch- 
ed, may discover to the view of an en- 








* This must be understood as to the facility.of reaching South-Eastern Asia; that if 
we allow the whole zone that is spoken of in this article, to be peopled tothe Pacific 
Ocean, then the practicable route from the various portions of North America to that 
portion of Asia will be shorter in regard to time, though not so in point of distance. 

+ The rail-road proposed by Mr. Whitney, and which will be more particularly no- 
ticed in the sequel of the present article, is intended to extend from Lake Michigan 
westward, and pass the Rocky Mountains about latitude 42°, and thence to the Pacific 
Ocean by such route as may appear most suitable. Such a work, if completed, will be 
one of the most efficacious of all means in the removal of obstacles as to the accomplish- 
ment of the design of reaching South-Eastern Asia from the continent of North America, 
and also from Europe, as it is impossible to pass to China by land across Europe and 
Africa in as short a distance as across the American continent; and a voyage around 
either of the Capes is not less than 17,000 miles. 
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lightened observer, a perspective of a 
more grand and glorious futurity, by en- 
abling him to perceive in the propagation 
of Kuropean civilization, already gone 
beyond the seas into the most distant re- 
gions, the elements of a more vast and 
more powerful political system, no longer 
limited to a single part of the world, but 
embracing the entire universe.”* 

Of the modern colonies of Europe, one 
already stands in every element of power 
superior; and it is that colony, or more 
correctly, congeries of colonies, now a 
confederated nation, spreading over the 
zone to which we have alluded, and irre- 
sistibly advancing in the development of 
the most stupendous revolution which 
has ever, and durably, influenced the des- 
tiny of mankind. Under all the circum- 
stances which attend the progress of 
individuals or nations, the present is only 
the child of the past, and the youth of 
futurity. As it is with individuals, so is 
it, and so must it ever be, with nations, 
whatever may be their physical power ; 
the character of the parent must to a great 
extent form and modify that of the pro- 
geny. It is from the force of this eternal 
law that we must derive all sane legisla- 
tion, and hence the absolute necessity of 
consulting history, or we may say, of 
listening to the voice of the past. 

In brief, the philosophy of history is 
only the spirit of past time, embodied and 
speaking truth to present generations ; and 
on no other part of earth does this embo- 
diment express to the living generation, 
in tones so energetic, or in words so fresh 
and so true, the ever enduring lessons of 
experience, as it now does to the increas- 
ing’ millions of the Anglo-Saxon race in 
North America. It is not to indulge 
warm poetic anticipations of futurity that 
our pen is now employed, but, on the 
contrary, to sustain inductions on what 
that future must produce by using an 
element bestowed on us by past time—an 
imperishable element—experience. In 
our operations, of whatever nature. Time 
must be consulted, and his advice obeyed, 
or if not, he will indignantly point back 
to what he has enabled us to accomplish, 
and punish the neglect of his counsels by 
crushing our airy fabrics in the dust. On 
the other side, the records of the past have 
shown us, that all that is enduring stands 
as demonstrative proof of the connec- 
tion between cause and effect, and afford us 
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full assurance that our confidence may be 
safely placed on the results of aseries of se- 
quences flowing from a known and ample 
cause. Therefore when we establish the 
existence of a progress, and clearly ascer- 
tain the laws of its advance, we can then 
estimate, for all moral purposes or general 
policy, with adequate exactness, what 
will be from what has been; and, in fine, 
with a certainty only short of mathemati- 
cal. On the second day of January, in the 
current year, atable of the past, and present, 
and what we may expect to be the future 
population of the United States, to the year 
1900, was published in the National In- 
telligencer. This table was compiled 
rigidly from the documents afforded by 
the five enumerations already made, and 
for clearness of statement, we shall make 
some reference to the table in the course 
of the present article. Having been for 
some years engaged in various investiga- 
tions, to the end mainly of affording a 
clear view of the Anglo Saxon increase 
in number and power on the Middle Zone 
of North America, we propose in the fol- 
lowing remarks to present some of the 
results at which we have arrived. To 
give that view in its broadest light, how- 
ever, a description of the great peculiar 
natural features and relative extent of 
that zone must precede any defail as re- 
rds its inhabitants. Minute detail, alike 
incompatible with the brevity of an essay, 
and unnecessary in the present case, will 
therefore be supplied by general sketches 
of a space destined to sustain a most in- 
fluential section of the human family. 
Before entering on the proposed survey, 
I may premise, that in the United States 
there has been too often manifested a dis- 
position to exaggerate the magnitude and 
extent of natural objects in our territory, 
and especially in regard to the Mississippi 
river. Natural limits of rivers speak for 
themselves, and neither swell nor contract 
to suit human fancy. The Mississippi 
has been, in innumerable instances, pro- 
nounced the greatest river of the earth. 
It is really true, that in some highly im- 
pe respects, this great river basin, as 
shall endeavor to shew in the sequel, 
does really offer to civilized man advan- 
tages beyond what any other river basin 
of the earth can afford; but in regard to 
surface drained, it is probably equalled by 
that of the Plata of South America, as 
each drains about 1,200,000 square miles, 





* Vide Heeren, in his Preface to his Historical Manual of the States of Europe and 


their Colonies. 
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whilst the Amazon, not including the 
Tocantinas, drains full 2,600,000 square 
miles, and thus contains in its basin alone, 
an area exceeding those of the two former 
united. But to assume our survey, we 
proceed by lines of latitude. 

Advancing from South to North, we 
set out on the curve of 30° N. This 
latitude intersects the North American 
Atlantic coast, a short distance to the 
north of the city of St. Augustine, crosses 
Florida to the Apalachicola Bay, and 
thence, skirting the northern coast of the 
Gulf of Mexico 360 miles, passes over 
the city of New Orleans, and thence, over 
Louisiana and Texas, 600 miles, to the 
Rio Grande, leaving Houston in the latter 
country a little to the southward. This 
curve traverses the Rio Grande at its 
great bend, and thence, over the imper- 
fectly known Chihuahua and Sonora, to 
the Gulf of California, which it reaches a 
little to the north of the Island of Tibu- 
ron—then passes that inland sea, and 
northern part of the peninsula of the 
same name, to the Pacific Ocean, at, or 
near Cape Gonzalo, having an entire 
range over the Continent of 35 degrees of 
longitude, which, in that latitude, ny 
nearly equals 2100 statute miles, of whic 
the mid-distance is about the western 
border of Texas, and about two-thirds 
west of Sabine River. 

N. lat. 35° intersects the Continent 
very near Ocracock Inlet, and a few 
miles southward of Cape Hatteras, and 
passing over the southern side of North 
Carolina and the northern of South Caro- 
lina, thence leaving Tennessee to the 
northward, constitutes the , northern 
boundaries of Georgia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi, to the Mississippi River, in 
an entire distance from the Atlantic 
Ocean of 750 statute miles. Thence tra- 
versing the State of Arkansas, nearly 
centrically, and leaving that State, up the 
valley of Arkansas River, by the minor 
valley of the Canadian River to its sources: 
thence over the narrow valley of the Rio 
Grande, crossing that stream about 100 
miles below and southwardly of Santa Fé 
of New Mexico, and 850 miles from the 
Mississippi, or 1600 from the Atlantic 
Ocean. Thence, from Rio Grande over 
the spine of the Rocky Mountains, and 
entering on regions very imperfectly 
known, this line crosses the Colorado of 
the Gulf of California, and reaches the 
Pacific Ocean near Cape Gaudaloupe, 
having an entire range of lat. over the 
continent of 46 degrees of long.: which, 
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in that latitude, is equal to 2,542 statute 
miles. The mid-distance of this curve 
is very near its place of crossing Cana- 
dian River, and upwards of 400 mies 
westward of the River Mississippi, and 
nearly 200 miles westward of the western 
border of the State of Arkansas. 

N. lat. 40° over North America, is 
there, as it is in all its circle round the 
earth, the most important of all lat. 
curves. It enters on the Continent of 
North America a little distance north- 
wards of Tom’s River, Monmouth coun- 
ty, New Jersey, crosses that State and 
Delaware River, almost touching the city 
of Philadelphia; thence over Pennsylva- 
nia, passing near the towns of Lancaster, 
York, Bediord, Union and Washington, 
in that State: Wheeling, in Virginia, 
Zanesville, Columbus and Troy in Ohio ; 
crosses Wabash River, in Indiana, a short 
distance above Westport, as it does the 
Mississippi a little above Quincy, in IIli- 
nois, and thence over the northern part 
of the State of Missouri, reaches the 
Missouri River near the mouth of the 
Great Namehaw River; having thus far 
over the already organized States of the 
United States, a traverse of 1100 statute 
miles. Leaving the Mississippi River, 
N. lat. 40°, ranges westward up the dif- 
ferent branches of Kansas and Platte 
rivers 600 miles, to the 30th degree of 
long. W. of W. C., amongst the chains 
of the Rocky Mountains, and to that 
truly remarkable region, which gives 
their most remote fountains to the rivers 
of Platte, Arkansas, Rio Grande, and 
Colorado of the Gulf of California, and 
Columbia or Oregon ; thence, over about 
1000 miles of a country but little known, 
reaches the Pacific Ocean, at, or very 
near Cape Mendocino. Thus we find 
that N. lat. 40° has a range over North 
America from long. 3° E. to 48 W. W C. 
or through 51° of long., and within a 
small fraction of 2700 statute miles. The 
middle point very neat where it crosses 
the Republican branch of Kansas River, 
or nearly 200 miles westward of the 
State of Missouri. 

North latitude 45°, advancing west- 
ward, leaves the Atlantic Ocean at long. 
15 E. W.C. near the mouth of the smail 
river St. Mary’s, Nova Scotia, traverses 
that peninsula obliquely, crosses the Bay 
of Fundy, and leaving it by the minor 
Bay of Passamaquoddy, enters and divides 
the state of Maine nearly centrically, 
passes over the extreme northern point 
of New Hampshire, and thence to the 
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St. Lawrence River, serves as the com- 
mon boundary between Vermont and 
New York, to the South, and Lower 
Canada to the North. Crossing St. Law- 
rence, N. lat. 45°, it enters Upper Canada, 
near its extreme Eastern point; thence 
over that Province to Lake Huron; 
thence over that Lake to the northern 
part of the Peninsula of Michigan, and 
northern partof Lake Michigan, having 
a traverse of very nearly 1200 miles from 
the Atlantic Ocean. Leaving the western 
shore of Lake Michigan, N. lat. 45°, it 
passes over Wisconsin to the Mississippi 
River, near St. Anthony’s Falls, and 
mouth of St. Peter’s River, and almost on 
long. 16, W. of W.C., and about 300 
miles westward of Lake Michigan. In 
another stretch of 300 miles this latitude 
reaches the Missouri, near mid-distance 
between the influx of the Chayenne, and 
Sawarcama rivers. Thence over the 
southern confluents of the Yellow Stone 
river, and thence again, over the higher 
branches of the Missouri, to the gorges 
of the Chippewyan or Rocky Mountains, 
inthe regions from which flow the ex- 
treme sources of the Missouri and some 
of those of the Oregon or Columbia; in 
an entire distance of 500 miles from the 
crossing of the Main Missouri, with the 
Rocky Mountains, commences the great 
Western slope of the Continent, down 
which, N. lat. 45°, ranges about 750 
miles to the Pacifie Ocean, which it 
reaches one hundred miles southward of 
the mouth of Columbia River, and also 
nearly on long. 48° W., W. C., having 
a range over the Continent a little more 
than three thousand miles. The mid-dis- 
tance on this latitude, from Ocean to 
Ocean, falls between the Mississippi and 
Missouri Rivers. 

In two essential respects, N. lat. 50°, 
demands particular attention, from the 
statist, geographer, and statesman. In 
the first place, this curve bounds, to the 
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northward, with some partial exceptions, 
that part of North America, which, on 
the east side of the Rocky Mountains, 
will ever admit considerable density of 
population. Secondly, with the excep- 
tion of isolated, and thinly inhabited 
spots, it already limits Anglo-Saxon, 
indeed, civilized population in North 
America. Limiting our views, however, 
in the present instance, to its mere geo- 
graphy, we find N. lat. 50°, intersecting 
North America at Cape St. John of New- 
foundland, and thence, passing over the 
northern part of that island, and northern 
part of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and 
thence up that Gulf, between the coast 
of Labrador, and island of Anticosti, 
reaches the main continent at the Bay of 
Seven Islands, or long. 5°, E. W.C., ina 
distance from the Atlantic Ocean of 450 
miles. Thence leaving the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, N. lat. 50°, passes to the west- 
ward about 300 miles over the northern 
confluents of the St. Lawrence river; and 
thence to the Rocky Mountains, through 
42° of long., ora fraction above 1850 
statute miles, passing in this wide dis- 
tance over the slope down which flow 
numerous confluents of Hudson’s Bay. 
Thence crossing the main mountain spine 
of N. A., and the northern confluents of 
the Columbia, and other streams still less 
known, to the Gulf of Georgia, and éver 
that Gulf or Strait, and Quadra or Van- 
couver’s Island to the Pacific Ocean, hav- 
ing a range to the westward of the Rocky 
Mountains of 650 miles. The entire 
range of this curve over the continent, 
extends from long. 20° E., to 50° W. 
W. C., or through 70 degrees, or in round 
numbers, 3100 statute miles: the middle 
point falling about 250 miles northward 
of the western bay of Lake ey and 
very nearly on long. 15° W., W. C, 

Calculated by the Rhombs on the best 
Maps, the results are : 


Between N. lat. 30° and 40°, area 1,555,000 square stat. miles. 
do. 


do. do. 


Amount, ‘ . : 
Deduct for water, &c., 


Nett area, 
The practical uses to be derived from 


these geographical data, are, to give dis- 
tinct ideas of the great extent of surface, 


40 and 50, do. 


1,736,000 


. 3,291,000 do. do. 
100,000 do. do. 


3,191,000 do. do. 


comparative breadth of the continent at 
different and distant points and lines, and 
the great area or theatre on which Anglo- 
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Saxon colonization has been established 
permanently, and must in all future ages 
rest. Let it be here distinctly understood, 
that we include not only the people of 
the United States, but also those of the 
British Colonies and Texas. 

To render the view comparative, with- 
out which, indeed, the conclusions must 
be incomplete, we bring before us the 
corresponding zone on the opposite side 
of the Atlantic Ocean. 

N. lat. 30° on the Eastern side of the 
Atlantic Ocean, advancing from West to 
East, reaches the coast of Africa in the 
southern part of Morocco, a little to the 
southward of Cape de Geer, and aiter 
passing the southwestern spurs of the 
Atlas mountains, skirts the Great Desert, 
and thence over Lower Egypt, leaving the 
city of Grand Cairo about 5 miles to the 
northward; reaches the northern extreme 
of the Red Sea, at Suez, having a range 
over Africa of 42 degrees of longitude, or 
2500 statute miles. Eastward of the Red 
Sea again, North lat. 30, in some degree 
skirts the Desert of Arabia over 15 deg. 
of longitude, or 900 statute miles to the 
influx of the Euphrates into the Persian 
Gulf, having had an eutire range of 3400 
miles from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
mouth of the Euphrates, near Bassora. 
As already observed, North latitude 30° 
through the space designated, with very 
limited exceptions, skirted the northern 
sids of the Great Deserts; and we may 
more particularly notice that consequent- 
ly, this curve serves as a general limit, 
both in Africa and Asia, between the pro- 
ductive tracts to the North, and the sandy 
regions to the South. 

orth lat. 40°, it may be here repeat- 
ed, is on the Eastern Continent, as it is 
round the earth, as far as civilized man 
is concerned, very far the most important 
of all geographical curves. Advancing 
eastward, this latitude reaches the East- 
ern Continent about 15 statute miles to 
the southward of Cape Mondego in Por- 
tugal, traverses the Spanish peninsula, 
passing between Toledo and Aranjuez, 
and leaving Cuenga a little to the North, 
reaches the Mediterranean between Cas- 
tallan de la Plana and Oropesa, leaving 
most of the Balearic group of islands to 
the South, crosses Minorca and Sardinia, 
and both of the southern capes of Italy ; 
traverses European Turkey, the Gulf of 
Saloniki, and the Archipelago, reaches 
Asia exactly at the mouth of the Helles- 
pont, having a range of 30 degrees of 
longitude, or 1585 statute miles. Enter- 
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ing on Asia, North lat. 40°, traverses the 
northern part of Asia Minor, leaving 
Tocat a little to the North, and Erzeroom 
to the South, crosses Mount Ararat, leav- 
ing Erivan in southern Russia, a little to 
the North, and reaches the Caspian Sea, 
about 40 statute miles to the southward 
of Cape Abcharon: having traversed 
Asia throngh 23 degrees of longitude, or 
about 1200 statute miles, and very nearly 
2800 from the Atlantic to the Caspian. 
Advancing from the West, North lat. 
50, first passes over land by merely 
touching the Lizard Point, or the extreme 
southern cape of England, and thus leav- 
ing the whole group of British islands to 
the North, and thence passing through 
six anda half degrees of longitude ob- 
liquely up the British Channel, reaches 
the coast of France near Eu, in the de- 
partment of the Seine, and thence over 
northern France, leaving Amiens and 
Peronne to the South, traverses the 
Duchies of Luxembourg and Lower 
Rhine, reaches the river Rhine near but 
below the mouth of the river Mayne, and 
city of Mayentz. Thence over Germany, 
leaving Bamberg in Bavaria to the South; 
passes over Bohemia, leaving Prague 
about four miles to the North of Austr’an 
Poland, leaving Lomberg to the South, 
reaches Russian Poland, over which this 
curve traverses the great slope of South- 
ern Russia, touching the city of Khaikoff 
and crossing the Wolga near Kamychin, 
reaches the Ural river; having had a 
range over Europe from the Lizard Point, 
of 55 degrees of longitude, equal to a 
fraction over 2400 statute miles. 
Calculated on the same principles adopt- 
ed in determining the area of the Ameri- 
can zone, that of the Eastern Continent, 
embraced in similar lines of latitude, com- 
prises 3,822,000 square miles ; but with- 
in the outlines includes part of the British 
Channel, a small portion of the Atlantic 
Ocean northwest of Africa, and the whole 
surface of the Mediterranean and Euxine 
or Black, with their minor seas of Venice, 
Marmora, and Azoph; which, taken to- 
gether, cover 1,275,000 square miles, and 
deducted from 3,822,000, leaves a nett 
land surface of 2,137,000 square miles. 
The Eastern zone between North lati- 
tudes 30° and 50° includes the far greater 
part of habitable Northern Africa, all 
Western Asia between those two Jati- 
tudes, and westward of the Persian Gulf 
and Caspian Seas, and in Europe the 
three Southern Peninsulas of Spain, Italy, 
and Greece ; the far greater part of France, 
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at least four-tenths of Germany, all Swit- 
zerland, most part of the Empire of Aus- 
tria, with all Southern Russia and Euro- 

ean Turkey, and all the islands in the 

uxine, Marmora, Mediterranean, and 
their connecting seas. It embraces the 
theatres, in Asia, Africa, and Europe, of 
a very large part of all history, ancient 
and modern, and now comprises at the 
very lowest estimate which our best data 
will warrant, two hundred millions of peo- 
ple, of whom whole nations are among the 
most powerful and civilzed. Yet, when 
we come to compare surface with surface, 
the American zone is the most extensive, 
and in so large a proportion as three to 
two. No person who has connected sta- 
tistical data to historical, will admit for a 
moment that the Eastern zone, taken as a 
whole, is peopled to any near approach 
to the capabilities of population it affords ; 
and still, were the American zone as well 
stocked with inhabitants, it would sustain 
two hundred and seventy millions. To 
all this may be added, safely, that com- 
paratively with extent of surface, the 
American zone, in regard to climate, soil, 
and such natural features of rivers, seas, 
and lakes, as contribute to superinduce 
and sustain population, by affording 
means of commercial and social inter- 
course, on so large a surface, stands 
altogether pré-eminent. It contains 
the one-fourteenth part of all the land 
surface, and full one-tenth ofall the land 
of our planet, on which any con- 
siderable density of population can ever 
exist. 

We now proceed to take a few general 
views of the whole American zone, which 
from the hand of Nature is divided into 
three physical sections—the Eastern, or 
Atlantic Slope, Central Basin, and Wes- 
tern or Pacific Slope. 

Under any change within the grasp 
of human foresight, the Atlantic Slope 
must sustain its comparative importance 
amongst the large land sections of the 
earth. Let the increase and spread of 
population be quadrupling on the whole 
zone in each cycle of fifty years, for at 
least the three following half centuries, 
the Atlantic border, occupying the inter- 
mediate position between the two im- 
mense civilized masses to the Eadt and 
West of the Atlantic Ocean, must, under 
any conceivable change, continue to en- 
Joy, with accumulating means, the pecu- 
liar advantages of its relative situation. 
Every facility afforded by roads of any 
kind—but rail-roads in particular—from 
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ocean to ocean, must enhance the wealth 
and power of the people who inhabit the 
Atlantic border of North America. 

When taken in its utmost extent, the 
Atlantic slope stretches from the south- 
ern point of Florida to the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, about 1800 miles. The breadth 
is narrow, when compared with length 
afd area fully estimated at 300,000 square 
miles. There are few other coasts, if 
there are any other, of so great continu- 
ous length, containing such a succession 
of harbors. 

The Central Basin comprises two sub- 
basins, that of St. Lawrence, and that of 
Mississippi. The St. Lawrence Basin, 
properly speaking, belongs to the Atlan- 
tic Slope, but from relative position and 
very peculiar features, is naturally con- 
nected with the central portion. Here 
we must notice one essential and peculiar 
feature of North America, which presents 
an entire contrast with Asia. The latter 
continent rises from the Pacific Ocean, 
through thirty degrees of longitude, or at 
least a mean of 1800 statute miles, to an 
immense table land, which, so far trom 
depressing beyond the sources of the riv- 
ers, rather rises, independent of moun- 
tains, and spreads over the most elevat- 
ed and extensive waste, from which no 
river flows, which exists on our planet. 
The Plateau, indeed, of Mongolia, be- 
tween the sources of the rivers of China 
and those flowing from the Beloor moun- 
tains towards the Aral Sea, has a breadth 
as great as the whole Continent of North 
America, on latitude 30°. Our continent 
rises from the Atlantic Ocean by a narrow 
border of less than a mean of three hun- 
dred miles, and thence depresses in the 
central part. The same Sheateatiea ap- 
plies again to the Pacific side, where the 
ocean border or slope is rather more than 
twice the breadth of that on the East. 
But from the Rocky or Chippewayan 
ranges, the slope inwards towards the 
centre of the continent bears waters that 
commingle with those from the Appa- 
Jachian spine, and are thence discharged 
southerly by the Mississippi, and north- 
eastwardly by the St. Lawrence. So 
deep, indeed, is the central depression, 
that an oceanic elevation of from 700 to 
800 feet would insulate the whole Appa- 
lachian region, and produce an inland sea 
from the Gulf of Mexico to that of St. 
Lawrence. 

The Canadian basin, as it exists at pre- 
sent, if taken in the fullest extent, spreads 
over 600,000 square miles, from which 
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deduct one-fifth for water surface, and 
the land area will be 500,000 square 
miles. 

Of the principal section of the great cen- 
tral basin, named from its principal river 
the Mississippi, and in which we may in- 
clude the very minor streams entering the 
Gulf of Mexico to the east and west of 
the estuary of the main river, measu- 
ring the whole carefully by the rhombs, 
we find the combined area about 1,500,000 
square miles. 

The western or Pacific slope, or that 
pet between North latitude 30° and 50°, 

as a general length of 1400 miles, with 
a mean width of about 600, and area of 
840,000 square miles. The aggregate of 
the sections amount to 3,240,000 square 
miles, a discrepancy arising from the 
greater difficulty of measuring the sections 
separately. But the dissonances amount 
to so little comparatively, that we may 
with confidence of pa” an accuracy, 
assume the space under review as about 
equal to all Europe. And to repeat what 
has already been premised, the American 
zone, in every facility of human habita- 
tion and support, is fully equal to any 
other, and far superior to most regions 
of continuous extent on the earth. 

In addition, however, to the internal 
advantages it presents, the temperate re- 
gions of North America stand utterly the 
superior vantage ground. The mean 
breadth of the Continent between latitude 
36° and 50° north, is about 2500 miles, 
which is the breadth very nearly on north 
latitude 35°. Of this distance upwards 
of 1400 miles are over the central valley, 
or nearly six-tenths of the entire distance. 
On any line which can be traced within 
the limits under review, great diversity of 
soil and climate will be found, but the 
stern desert character of Africa or Arabia 
will no where appear. Far the greater 
part will admit a very dense population, 
while others less naturally productive, 
must be more thinly populated; but the 
whole space admits connected settlement 
from ocean to ocean—a consummation in 
most rapid advance. In order to give 
some idea of this advance, we here bring 
before us a synopsis of the progress of 
population on the theatre before us, since 
1790. In the outset of presenting this 
tabular view, we may remark, that by 
the census returns of 1790, there were 
not represented three hundred thousand 
persons, under the United States govern- 
ment westward of the mountains, or in the 
central basin, even including what num- 
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ber could be then estimated for Louisiana. 
The numbers from 1790 to 1840 inclusive, 
are from the census returns, and from 
1850 to 1900 inclusive, are raised by 
using the decennial ratio of 33 1-3 per cent. 


1790 - 3,929,326 
1800 ; ; 5,306,925 
1810 7,239,903 
1820 ‘ ¥ R 9,638,131 
1830 ° ‘ ° 12,856,403 
1840 17,063,538 
1850 ‘ . 23,027,694 
1860 - 31,596,562 
1870 ’ ‘ . 41,839,588 
1880 i e ; 95,822,519 
1890 ; ; . . 73,977,990 
1900 . 102,840,200 


All the data which we have collated 
on the subject of the increase of our popu- 
lation since 1821, to this moment, have 
concurred to sustain the result of an ag- 
gregate at the end of this century, not 
much over or under one hundred millions. 
Again, though the data on which these 
tables have been constructed, were con- 
fined to the United States, it ought to be 
borne in mind, that another Anglo-Saxon 
mass exists in the Canadian provinces, 
and are also increasing, by not a slow, 
though probably on a lower ratio, than 
that of the United States. Let it be fur- 
ther observed also, that in our geographi- 
cal survey, only the space which lies be- 
tween north latitudes 30° and 50° were 
included, yet—as the climate on the Pacific 
slope of the Continent is milder, as is the 
case with the same relative parts of the 
Eastern Continent, than on the eastern side 
—therefore, human settlements will no 
doubt extend much farther northwards, 
and be far more dense on the Pacific than 
on the Atlantic sides, other facilities to 
human support being supposed equal. 

Under all these considerations and cor- 
respondences of data, we may, with per- 
fect confidence anticipate, that, in the 
period of fifty-five years from this time, 
in that part of North America under 
review, on acontinuous area of 3,300,000 
square miles, there will exist above 100, 
000,000 of human beings. These con- 
clusions being admitted and adopted, as 
our bases of reasoning on the future, the 
startgng question arises, in the mind oi 
every reflecting person, what will be the 
state of distribution of this great mass. It 
we make ample allowance for water sur- 
face, mountainous tracts, and some parts 
now regarded as deserts, we cannot re- 
strict the really habitable surface to 
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Jess than 3,000,000 of square miles N. 
of lat. 30°; which, with 100,000,000 
of inhabitants, gives only 334 to the 
square mile. Here, we must perceive at 
once, that even with the amount of popu- 
lation we have deduced, the distributive 
population will still be thinly scattered, 
were all parts equally inhabited in pro- 
portion to surface, a state of things which, 
it is safe to say, cannot exist; and that all 
causes of unabated increase, as far as 
surface is concerned, will continue their 
force and effects at the clese of the cur- 
rent century. But to advance on safe 
ground, and to be rather below, than even 
equal to what our data would sustain, 
let us allow, that through the next century 
the quadrupling of the population will 
be made not in fifty, but in the entire 
hundred years, then the aggregate on the 
opening of A. D. 2000 would be four 
hundred millions. Many, indeed most 
persons, at first glance, will = ex- 
pectations of such results as altogether 
illusory, and yet, the calculations of a 
solar, or lunar eclipse, do not rest on 
much more certain principles. When in 
1827, the original elements of these tabu- 
lar views were published in Philadelphia, 
the results were scouted, but two centen- 
nial enumerations have sustained their 
accuracy. 

From another point of view, this sub- 
ject appears in a striking light. At the 
census of 1790, the annual increment 
was about 118,000, in 1840 it was 516, 
600, and now, 1845, it is within an in- 
considerable fraction of 600,000. If it 
demands 60,000 white persons residing 
on a given surface, to legally demand 
their incorporation as a State, the actual 
increment of the current year, would, 
with every due deduction for colored 
persons, be adequate te form seven or 
eight independent states. These are ele- 
ments too few reflect on. It is true that 
the far greater number of the people of 
the United States are unaware of their 
extent, and, of course, regardless of their 
consequences. They are elements which 
render all legislation opposed to their force, 
either nugatery or injurious. They are 
elements fundamental in our social con- 
dition, and beyond all comparison, the 
most important part of our political his- 
tory, and, in fact, ef all history now in 
action. In the clese of this paper, I 
trust te show that under the uncontrol- 
able effects of these elements, the Anglo- 
Saxon population ef North America is 
rapidly advancing towards an entire and 
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irreversible change of the history of the 
world. 

By the returns of the census of 1840, 
the aggregate population of the United 
States was, we may assume, in round 
numbers, seventeen millions. By the 
tables it appears that of this mass, nine 
millions existed on the Atlantic slope, 
and eight millions on the Central Basin. 
From numerous calculations, based on 
the census returns, we have found that 
the population of the Central Basin has 
doubled in every seventeen years, and 
that with a uniformity, at every succeed- 
ing re which few persons, if any, 
would suspect, withont that pains which 
very few will ever incur—actual resort 
to an analysis of the element. Extend- 
ing the limits on which the population of 
the United States existed in 1840, to the 
space included in the then organized States 
and Territories, or to about 1,100,000 
square miles, the respective spaces East 
and West of the Mountains would 
be 300,000 East and 800,000 West. 
These elements shew the respective dis- 
tributive population to be to the square 
mile, thirty on the East and eight on the 
West. But when we extend the interior 
surface to the Pacific, or over 1,900,000 
square miles, the distributive population 
in 1840, would appear to exceed, by only 
a very small fraction, four to the square 
mile. 

Let us turn to an examination of what 
must be the results at the end of the cur- 
rent century, commencing our view in 
1840, and allowing reduplication West 
of the mountains in every twenty years. 


\ SA 8,000,000 
1860,. . 16,000,000 
| ae . 32,000,000 
| | 64,000,000 


Or to yield, to the Atlantic borders, in 
1900, an aggregate of forty millions, and 
to the interior and extreme West, sixty 
millions ; the respective masses being a* 
2 to 3, whilst the distribution would be 
to the square mile, 133.6 East and 31.6 
West. Thus the western surface ex- 
ceeding the eastern more than 6 to 1, and 
the density of population reverse 4.4 to 
1. In other terms, the price of land more 
than four-fold higher on the Atlantie 
border, than in the great interior and 
West. To those persons who are start- 
led at the sound of so many millions, let 
us observe, that on 3,200,000 square 
miles the distributive population would 
very little exceed thirty to the square 
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mile. We have been more minute in 
regard to density of population, and to a 
more definite idea of the surface, in order 
to call public attention more directly to 
the greatest, though silent, revolution of 
modern ages: to place before the pone 
generation the certain growth of those of 
coming time. In brief, to shew that more 
than one hundred and fifty years will be 
passed away, before any surplus popula- 
tion can very sensibly produce diminu- 
tion of increase. 

In the National Intelligencer, of the 6th 
instant, we have read Mr. Whitney’s 
memorial, stating a project of a National 
Road, connecting the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, presented Jan. 28th current year, 
to the House of Representatives, by the 
Hon. Zadoe Pratt. 

In 1781, we were removed by our pa- 
rents to Western Pennsylvania, where 
also removed, and now rest, the mother, 
sister and brother of Robert Fulton. 
Well do we remember when “ Fulton’s 
Project” was made public—it became 
every witling’s jest! We were sitting 
in company with Mrs. David Morris, the 
sister of Robert Fulton, when she receiv- 
ed the first book which announced his 
project; “a project” which has changed 
the commercial world. The name then 
so humble, and when pronounced, pro- 
nounced in ridicule, is now immortalized. 

Time went on, and Fulton went from 
an ungrateful world. But, before leav- 
ing those he so immensely served, he 
shared with another of those benefactors 
ot his race, ** De Witt Clinton,” in the 
scofis of the vulgar, and the enduring 
fame of the great Western Canal. In 
the latter case we were an actor—a very 
humble one, it is true, but sincere and 
resolute. 

It might seem that we state these facts 
as a warning ; but such is neither our in- 
tention nor wish. With feelings we have 
no language to express, we honor such 
men ; indeed, too much, to say one word 
to stay them in their course. We have 
no more of doubt but that Mr. Whitney’s 
project will be realized, than we have 
that steam is now amongst the great 
agents of human power, or that Clinton’s 
Canals are now among the great high- 
ways of our country. 

In fine, we have lived to hear street- 
corner wits amusing themselves on the 
folly of Railroads ; but, though we can- 
not hope to enjoy such a jaunt, many, 

» we make no doubt, are the children now 


_ in life, who will pass on Railroads from 


} the tide-margin of the Atlantic, to the 
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tide-margin of the Pacific. There is a 
natural disposition in man to regard as 
impossible, what is beyond his compre- 
hension. On the subjects now before 
us, very few persons have exercised their 
reflection in any way, and the projectors 
have at the outset, the most serious of 
all the difficulties in the way of success 
to remove; that is, the obstinate resist- 
ance of unreflective prejudice. And who 
are they who probably will oppose, most 
yertinaciously, Mr. Whitney’s design ? 
‘hose of the Atlantic border, who, when 
the work is completed, will most largely 
share in its fruits. Who will most warm- 
ly support the plan? The men of the 
great heart of the country, who must, in 
the share of usufruct, be the least bene- 
fitted. The people on the Atlantic slope 
are, in substance, interested to improve 
the internal means of intercommunication, 
for the very same reasons on which they 
are stimulated to foster every facility in 
their trans-Atlantic connections. The 
admirable position, on the earth, of the 
Atlantic slope, we have already pointed 
out, and may here only add, that unless 
blind to not only remote consequences, 
but to immediate and inevitable evils, 
they will give profound attention to the 
plans of Mr. Whitney, or to some plan 
which may put us into speedy connection 
with the Pacific. The following antici- 
pation of futurity, is too important for 
either neglect or levity : 


“Your memorialist believes that the 
time is not far distant, when Oregon must 
become a State of such magnitude and im- 
portance as, unless this rapid mode of inter- 
communication shall be employed in pre- 
gerving the Union, to compel the establish- 
ment of a separate government—a separate 
nation, which will have its cities, ports, 
and harbors,” &c. 


Yes, we may add, and all this will be 
realized in one quarter of a century 
hence, or by 1870, when as many inhabi- 
tants will exist on the central and west- 
ern regions of our zone as now exist 
in the entire Union. By wise foresight 
and true statesmanlike principles of ac- 
tion, trusting less to force than to the 
steady and inevitable triumphs of Time, 
the ne plus ultra of our Union may, safely, 
be the Pacific shore. A narrow policy 
may fix our western boundary on a far 
less distant limit. To use to advantage, 
Anglo-Saxon increasing numbers, de- 
mands only the exercise of wisdom and 
justice; but to stay that increase, is be- 
yond all human power. 
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CRITICAL 


Eothen, or Traces of Travel brought 
home from the East. New York: Wi- 
ley & Putnam. 1845. 


In the flood of tight publications we are 
glad to note the occasional appearance of a 
book, or series of books, promising some 
estimable benefit to the public. The series 
now announced by Wiley and Putnam, to 
consist of reprints and original works with 
careful editorial revision, of which Edthen, 
The Amber Witch, and two or three of 
Fouqué’s exquisite fictions, have already 
appeared, bids fair, both in the character 
of the works and the style of execution, to 
surpass any that have yet been issued. 
They need not be considered as ‘ done with’ 
when their smooth paper covers become 
crumpled and rae 6p rebound, they 
will make a fit addition to a library, that is 
‘expected to be used,’ 

The marked excellence of Eothen is, 
that on old and much trodden ground he 
contrives to be original. This comes from 
the author’s giving his own impressions, 
not those of others ; what he felt, not what 
he ought to have felt. Respecting old as- 
sociations, places of ‘ eternal interest,’ he 
is apt to be somewhat heretical. On an- 
cient battle-fields, sites of ruined cities, 
shores of classic renown, he is sometimes 
deeply affected, sometimes not—just as his 
stomach happens to be, or any slight cir- 
cumstance. He found that fleas in Jerusa- 
lem destroyed much of the poetry of that 
place, to say nothing of the holiness. Thus 
Eothen is true as regards the individual, 
whatever it may be in regard to the scenes 
it wanders through. And such it ought 
to be. To see the individual, is a chief ele- 
ment of interest in any narrative ; and as to 
scenes described, why read the book ex- 
cept to look at them through the eyes of 
the traveller? Doubtless this book is 
light enough. There is rarely any deep 
strain of thought; nor is the traveller as 
full, as we would wish him to be, on many 
localities, which his evident talent and hap- 
py style would invest with new interest. 
But of this he forewarns us. ‘I have en- 
deavored to discard from it all valuable 
matter derived from the works of others, 
and it appears to me that my efforts in 
this direction have been attended with 
great success; I believe I ray truly ac- 
knowledge, that from all details of geo- 
graphical discovery, or antiquarian research; 
from all display of ‘sound learning, and 
religious knowledge ;” from all historical 
and scientific illustrations, from all useful 
statistics, from all political disquisitions, 
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and from all good moral reflections, the vol- 
ume is thoroughly free.” 

With all this, however, Eothen, besides 
being exceedingly vigorous, lively, and 
brilliant, as readable, in short, as anything 
we have seen for months, undoubtedly gives 
us more nearly the impressions which we 
ourselves would receive from Eastern 
scenes, on the spot, than we can gather 
from many more elaborate works. Some 
extracts, instead of further comment, will 
give an idea of the grace and rapidity of 
the author’s style, and the elegauce of his 
fancy, dashed, as it is, with a vein of humor. 

Entering the Turk’s dominions, where 
the dark fortress of ‘historic Belgrade” 
frowns over the Danube, the author gives 
us at once, having crossed but a single ri- 
ver, a perfect picture from Oriental Life. 


** The Pasha received us with the smooth, 
kind, gentle manner that belongs to well- 
bred Osmanlees ; then he lightly clapped 
his hands, and instantly the sound filled 
all the lower end of the room with slaves; 
a syllable dropped from his lips which 
bowed all heads, and conjured away the 
attendants like ghosts (their coming and 
their going was thus swift and quiet, be- 
cause their feet were bare, and they passed 
through no door, but only by the yielding 
folds of a purder.) Soon the coffee bearers 
appeared, every man carrying separately 
his tiny cup in a small metal stand, and 
presently to each of us there came a pipe- 
bearer, who first rested the bowl of the 
tchibouque at a measured distance on the 
floor, and then, on this axis, wheeled 
round the long cherry stick, and gracefully 
presented it on half-bended knee ; already 
the well-kindled fire was glowing secure 
in the bowl, and so, when I pressed the 
amber lip to mine, there was no coyness to 
conquer ; the willing fume came up, and 
answered my slightest sigh, and followed 
softly every breath inspired, till it touched 
me with some faint sense and understand- 
ing of Asiatic contentment.” 

Passing entirely through the wild heart 
of the Ottoman Empire, he feasts his eyes 
with the pomp and beauty of Stamboul, the 
gleaming minarets, the crowded waters, and 
cemeteries of mourning Cypresses; but 
a chance glimpse one day of the “ Mysia 
Olympus,” shining far off, awaken memo- 
ries of the ‘Land of Ilium.’ Nothing, to 
one who loves everything that relates to 
Greece and Grecian genius, can be finer than 
the passage that follows. The author has 
been wandering through that region made 
immortal by the story of ‘Achilles’ wrath.’ 
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“* We took to our horses again, and went 
southward towards the very plain between 
Troy and the tents of the Greeks, but we 
rode bya line at some distance from the 
shore. Whether it was that the lay of the 
ground hindered my view towards the sea, 
or that I was all intent upon Ida, or wheth- 
er my mind was in vacancy, or whether, as 
is most like, I had strayed from the Dardan 
plains, all back to gentle England, there is 
now no knowing, nor caring, but it was— 
not quite suddenly indeed, but rather as it 
were, in the swelling and falling of a single 
wave, that the reality of that very sea-view, 
which had bounded the sight of the Greeks, 
now visibly acceded to me, and rolled full 
in upon my brain. Conceive how deeply 
that eternal coast-line—that fixed horizon 
—those island rocks must have graven their 
images upon the minds of the Grecian war- 
riors by the time that they had reached the 
ninth year of the siege! conceive the 
strength, and the fanciful beauty, of the 
speeches with which a whole army of im- 
agining men must have told their weari- 
ness, and how the sauntering chiefs must 
have whelmed that daily, daily scene with 
their deep Ionian curses ! 

**And now it was that my eyes were 
greeted with a delightful surprise. Whilst 
we were at Constantinople, Methley and I 
had pored over the map together ; we agreed 
that whatever may have been the exact site 
of Troy, the Grecian camp must have been 
nearly opposite to the space betwixt the 
islands of Imbros and Tenedos : 


MeoonyucTevedoto cat IuGpov marmadhoecone: 


but Methley reminded me of a passage in 
the Iliad in which Jove is represented as 
looking at the scene of action before Ilion 
from above the Island of Samothrace. 
Now, Samothrace, according to the map, 
appeared to be not only out of all seeing 
distance from the Troad, but to be entirely 
shut out from it by the intervening Imbros, 
which is a larger island, stretching its 
length right athwart the line of sight from 
Samothrace to Troy. Piously allowing that 
the eagle-eye of Jove might have seen the 
strife even from his own Olympus, I still 
felt that if a station were to be chosen from 
which to see the fight, old Homer, so ma- 
terial in his ways of thought, so averse from 
all haziness and over-reaching, would have 
meant to give the Thunderer a station with- 
in the reach of men’s eyes from the plains 
of Troy. I think that this testing of the 
ame words by map and compass, may 
ave shaken a little of my faith in the com- 
rer or of his knowledge. Well, now I 
ad come ; there to the south was Tenedos, 
and here at my side was Imbros, all right, 
and according to the map, but aloft over 
Imbros---aloft in a far-away Heaven was 
Samothrace, the watch-tower of Jove! 
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‘‘So Homer had appointed it, and so it 
was; the map was correct enough, but 
could not, like Homer, convey the whole 
truth. Thus vain and false are the mere 
human surmises and doubts which clash 
with Homeric writ ! 

** Nobody, whose mind had not been re- 
duced to the most deplorably logical con- 
dition, could look upon this beautiful con- 
gruity betwixt the Lliad and the material 
world, and yet bear to suppose that the 
poet may have learned the features of the 
coast from mere hearsay ; now then, I be- 
lieved—now I knew that Homer had passed 
along here—that this vision of Samothrace 
over-towering the nearer island was com- 
mon to him and to me.” 


Sailing from Smyrna with a pause at 
Beautiful Cyprus, the flower-crowned, 
the beloved of Aphrodétie. the author enters 
the sacred land of Palestine,---which, after 
all, is covered and filled with a more 
touching and thrilling interest than belongs 
to any other country in the world. 

Here, by good rights, he should have 
been wrapped up in profound historic asso- 
ciations. A passage or two show the pe- 
culiar contrarieties of his feelings. 


‘The course of the Jordan is from the 
north to the south, and in that direction, 
with very little of devious winding, it car- 
ries the shining waters of Galilee straight 
down into the solitudes of the Dead Sea. 
Speaking roughly, the river in that meri- 
dian is a boundary between the people liv- 
ing under roofs, and the tented tribes that 
wander on the farther side. And so, as | 
went down in my way fiom Tiberias to- 
wards Jerusalem, along the western bank 
of the stream, my thinking all propended 
to the ancient world of herdsmen, and 
warriors, that lay so close over my bridle 
arm. 

If aman, and an Englishman, be not 
born of his mother with a natural Chiffney- 
bit in his mouth, there comes to him a 
time for loathing the wearisome ways of 
society ; a time for not liking tamed peo- 
ple ; a time for not dancing quadrilles ; not 
sitting in pews; a time for pretending that 
Milton, and Shelley, and all sorts of mere 
dead people, were greater in death than 
the first living Lord of the Treasury; a 
time in short for scoffiing and railing ; for 
speaking lightly of the very opera, and all 
our most cherished institutions. It is from 
nineteen, to two or three and twenty per- 
haps, that this war of the man against men 
is like to be waged most sullenly. You 
are yet in this smiling England, but you 
find yourself wending away to the dark 
sides of her mountains ; climbing the dizzy 
crags ; exulting in the fellowship of mists 
and clouds, and watching the storms how 
they gather, or proving the mettle of your 
mare upon the broad and dreary downs, 
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because that you feel so congenially with 
the yet unparcelled earth. A little while 
you are free, and unlabelled, like the 
ground that you compass ; but civilization 
is coming. and coming; you, and your 
much loved waste lands will be surely in- 
closed, and sooner, or later, you will be 
brought down to a state of utter useful- 
ness; the ground will be curiously sliced 
into acres, and roods, and perches, and you, 
for all you sit so smartly in your saddle, 
you will be caught; you will be taken up 
from travel, as a colt from grass, to be train- 
ed, and tried, and matched, and run. All 
this in time, but first come continental 
tours, and the moody longing for Eastern 
travel; the downs and the moors of Eng- 
land can hold you no longer ; with larger 
stride you burst away from these slips and 
patches of free land—you thread your path 
through the crowds of Europe, and at last 
on the banks of Jordan, you joyfully know 
that you are upon the very frontier of all 
accustomed respectabilities. There, on the 
other side of the river (you can swim it 
with one arm), there reigns the people 
that will be like to put you to death for not 
being a vagrant, for not being a robber, for 
not being armed, and houseless. There 
is comfort in that; health, comfort, and 
strength to one who is dying from very 
weariness of that poor, dear, middle-aged, 
deserving, accomplished, pedaatic, and 
pains-taking governess Europe.” 


He gives us afterwards a vivid glimpse 
of the Dead Sea ; brief, but capable of mak- 
ing it, to one even who has never seen its 
dismal waters, a memory forever. 


*“T went on, and came to those waters 
of death; they stretched deeply into the 
southern desert, and before me, and all 
around, as far away as the eye could follow, 
blank hills piled high over hills, pale, yel- 
low, and naked, walled up in her tomb 
for ever, the dead and damned Gomorrah. 
There was no fly that hummed in the for- 
bidden air, but instead a deep stillness— 
no grass grew from the earth; no weed 
peered through the void sand, but in mock- 
eryof all life, there were trees borne down 
by Jordan in some ancient flood, and these 
grotesquely planted upon the forlorn shore, 
spread out their grim skeleton arms all 
scorched, and charred to blackness, by the 
heats of the long, silent years.” 


_ We have never seen so striking a descrip- 
tion of a day in the Deserr. 


_ “ As long as you are journeying in the 
interior of the Desert, you have no partic- 
ular point to make for as your resting- 
place. The endless sands yield nothing 
but small stunted shrubs---even these fail 
after the first two or three days, and from 
that time you pass over broad plains---you 
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pass over newly reared hills---you pass 
through valleys that the storm of the last 
week has dug, and the hills and the valleys 
are sand, sand, sand, still sand, and only 
sand, and sand, and sand again. The earth 
is so samely, that your eyes turn towards 
heaven---towards heaven, I mean, in the 
sense of sky. You look to the Sun, for he 
is your task-master, and by him you know 
the measure of the work that you have 
done, and the measure of the work that re- 
mains for you to do; He comes when you 
strike your tent in the early morning, and 
then, for the first hour of the day, as you 
move forward on your camel, he stands at 
your near side, and makes you know that 
the whole day’s toil is before you---then 
for a while and a long while you see him 
no more, for you are veiled, and shrouded, 
and dare not look upon the greatness of his 
glory, but you know where he strides over 
head, by the touch of his flaming sword. 
No words are spoken, but your Arabs 
moan, your camels sigh, your skin glows, 
your shoulders ache, and for sights you see 
the pattern and the web of the silk that 
veils your eyes, and the glare of the outer 
light. Time labors on---your skin glows, 
and your shoulders ache, your Arabs moan, 
your camels sigh, and you see the same 
eee in the silk, and the same glare of 
ight beyond, but conquering Time marches 
on, and by and by the descending Sun has 
a the Heaven, and now softly 
touches your right arm, and throws your 
land shadow over the sand, right along on 
the way for Persia; then again you look 
upon his face, for his power is all veiled in 
his beauty, and the redness of flames has 
become the redness of roses---the fair, 
wavy cloud that fled in the morning now 
comes to his sight once more---comes 
blushing, yet still comes on---comes burn- 
ing with blushes, yet hastens, and clings 
to his side. Then arrives your time for 
resting. The world about you is all your 
own, and there, where you will, you pitch 
your solitary tent ; there is no living thing 
to dispute your choice.” 


“© When the cold, sullen morning dawn- 
ed, and my people began to load the cam- 
els, I always felt loath to give back to the 
waste this little spot of ground that had 
glowed for a while with the cheerfulness 
of a human dwelling. One by one the 
cloaks, the saddles, the baggage, the hun- 
dred things that strewed the ground, and 
made it jook so familiar---all these were 
taken away, and laid upon the camels, A 
speck in the broad tracts of Asia remained 
still impressed with the mark of patent 
portmanteaus, and the heels of London 
boots ; the embers of the fire lay black and 
cold upon the sand, and these were the 
signs we left. 

** My tent was spared to the last, but 
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when all else was ready for the start, then 
came its fall; the pegs were drawn, the 
canvas shivered, and in less than a minute 
there was nothing that remained of my 
genial home but only a pole and a bundle. 
The encroaching Englishman was off, and 
instant, upon the fall of the canvas, like an 
owner, who had waited, and watched, the 
Genius of the Desert stalked in.” 


Compare the powerful impression here 
with the delicious sensation that steal over 
us in dwelling on the description of ‘ Bles- 
sed Damascus.’ The reference to the gar- 
den of a deserted English mansion is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. 


** For a part of two days I wound under 
the base of the snow-crowned Djibel el 
Sheik, and then entered upon a vast and 
desolated plain, rarely pierced at intervals 
by some sort of withered stem. The earth 
in its length and its breadth, and all the 
deep universe of sky, was steeped in light 
and heat. On I rode through the fire, but 
long before evening came, there were 
straining eyes that saw and joyful voices 
that announced the sight of Shaum She- 
reef—the ‘* Holy,” the ** Blessed” Damas- 
cus. 

But that which at last I reached with 
my longing eyes, was not a speck in the 
horizon, gradually expanding to a group of 
roofs and walls, but a long, low line of 
blackest green that ran right across in the 
distance from East to West. And this, as 
I approached, grew deeper—grew wavy in 
its outline ; soon forest trees shot up before 
may eyes and robed their broad shoulders so 
freshly that all the throngs of olives as they 
ros® into view looked sad in their proper 
dimness. There were even now no houses 
to see, but only the minarets peered out 
from the midst of shade into the glowing 
sky and bravely touching the Sun. There 
seemed to be here no mere city, but rather 
a province, wide and rich, that bounded 
the torrid waste.” 

**But its gardens are the delight—the 
delight and pride of Damascus; they are 
not the formal parterres which you might 
expect from the Oriental taste ; they rather 
bring back to your mind the memory of 
some dark old shrubbery in our northern 
isle, that has been charmingly ‘‘un-kept 
up” for many and many a day. When you 
see a rich wilderness of wood in decent 
England, it is like enough that you see it 
with some soft regrets. The puzzled old 
woman at the lodge can give small ac- 
count of “* The family.” She thinks it is 
* Italy ” that has made the whole circle of 
her world so gloomy and sad. You avoid 
the house in lively dread of a lone house- 
keeper, but you make your way on by the 
stables; you remember that gable with all 
its neatly nailed trophies of fitches, and 
hawks, and owls, now slowly falling to 
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pieces ; you remember that stable, and that, 
but the doors are all fastened that used to 
be standing ajar; the paint of things paint- 
ed is blistered and cracked ; grass grows in 
the yard; just there, in October mornings, 
the keeper would wait with the dogs and the 
guns---no keeper now---you hurry away, 
and gain the small wicket that used to open 
to the touch of a lightsome hand ; it is fas- 
tened with a padlock (the only new-look- 
ing thing), and is stained with thick, green 
damp ; you climb it, and bury yourself in 
the deep shade, and strive but lazily with 
the tangling briars, and stop for long min- 
utes to judge and determine whether you 
will creep beneath the long boughs, and 
make them your archway, or whether per- 
haps you will lift your heel, and tread 
them down under foot. Long doubt, and 
scarcely to be ended, till you wake from 
the memory of those days when the path 
was clear, and chase that phantom of a 
muslin sleeve that once weighed warm 
upon your arm. 

** Wild as that nighest woodland of a de- 
Serted home in England, but without its 
sweet sadness, is the sumptuous garden of 
Damascus. Forest trees, tall and stately 
enough if you could see their lofty crests, 
yet lead a tustling life of it below with 
their branches struggling against strong 
numbers of bushes and wilful shrubs. The 
shade upon the earth is black as night. 
High above your head and on every side all 
down to the ground, the thicket is hemmed 
in and choked up by the interlacing boughs 
that droop with the weight of roses, and 
load the slow air with their damask breath. 
There are no other flowers. Here and 
there, there are patches of ground made 
clear from the cover, and these are either 
carelessly planted with some common and 
useful vegetable, or else are left free to the 
wayward ways of Nature, and bear rank 
weeds, moist-looking and cool to your 
eyes, and freshening the sense with their 
earthy and bitter fragrance. There is a 
lane opened through the thicket, so broad 
in some places that you can pass along side 
by side; in some so narrow (the shrubs are 
for ever encroaching) that you ought, if 
you can, to go on the first and hold back 
the bough of the rose tree. And through 
this wilderness there tumbles a loud rush- 
ing stream, which is halted at last in the 
lowest corner of the garden, and there 
tossed up in a fountain by the side of the 
simple alcove. This is all. 

Never, for an instant, will the people of 
Damascus attempt to separate the idea ol 
bliss from these wild gardens and rush- 
ing waters,” 


Steamboats puffing, hissing and blowing 
off on all the old rivers—rivers hallowed 
by the rise and ruin of empires, are a sacr!- 
lege ; but our author finds himself able to 
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give a powerful chapter on ground so fair- 
ly beaten out as every part of Egypt has 
been of late. He was at Cairo during the 
terrible plague that some years since swept 
over all that region of the world. His de- 
scription, though dashed with a strange 
vein of lightness, has something of the fear- 
{ul distinctness of the pestilence-narratives 
of Boccacio and De Foe. Meanwhile he 
has a word to say about the Sphynx. 


“ Laugh, and mock if you will at the 
worship of stone idols, but mark ye this, 
ye breakers of images, that in one regard, 
the stone idol bears awful semblance of 
Deity—unchangefulness in the midst of 
change—the same seeming will and intent, 
for ever and ever inexorable! Upon 
ancient dynasties of Ethiopian and Egypti- 
an Kings—upon Greek and Roman, upon 
Arab and Ottoman conquerors—upon Na- 
poleon dreaming of an Eastern Empire— 
upon battle and pestilence—upon the care- 
less misery of the Egyptian race—upon the 
keen-eyed travelers—Herodotus yester- 
day, and Warburton to-day—upon all, and 
more this unworldly Sphynx has watched. 
aud watched, like a Providence, with the 
same earnest eyes, and the same sad tran- 
quil mien, And we, we shall die, and 
Islam will wither away, and the English- 
man, leaning far over to behold his loved 
India, will plant a firm foot on the banks 
of the Nile, and sit in the seats of the 
Faithful, and still that sleepless rock will 
lie watching and watching the works of the 
new, ‘busy race, with those same sad, 
earnest eyes, and the same tranquil mien 
everlasting. You dare not mock at the 
Sphynx!” 


Autumn Flowers, and other Poems. By 
Mas. Sourney, (Late Caroline Bowles.) 
Boston, Saxton, Pierce, & Co. New 
York, Saxton & Miles. 


We have received several small vols. of 
Poems from Messrs. Saxton & Co., neatly 
printed and bound, to be easily slipped into 
a narrow pocket, or were they gifts to 
some lady, which is their fitting destination, 
they might be carried in her bosom. This 
is one of the redeeming traits about this 
system of cheap, very cheap publishing, of 
late so uch in vogue; that choice short 
efforts of the Muse and the Graces, chance 
gatherings in the by-ways of literature, 
fragments of brief and eloquent prose, are 
folded up, and come to us in these delicate 
shapes. 

The time has passed when the picture of 
a pale-faced boy, lugging up the garret stairs 
some folio volume heavier than his grand- 
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father, is put for an emblem of an early 
thirst for knowledge; but the curly-head- 
ed child, carrying these little treasures in 
the first pocket his mother makes him, 
may now steal away into the green woods, 
or by solitary pasture-brooks, and drink in, 
unknown to his sisters and father (but his 
mother will find it out !)—enough to be- 
gin in him a life-time of wisdom and po- 
etic thought. Of the little volumes before 
us, one Is a collection of various sacred 
lyrics; another of the beautiful melodies 
ot Byron, Moore, and Hebre. Another con- 
tains some poems of Mrs. Southey, under 
the title of “ Autumn Flowers. 

The verses of this lady, if not marked 
with much originality or power, are yet 
graceful and delicate. 


AUTUMN FLOWERS. 


THose few pale Autumn flowers ! 
How beautiful they are ! 

Than all that went before, 

Than all the Summer store, 
How lovelier far ! 


And why? They are the /ast 
The last! the last! the last! 

O, by that little word 

How many thoughts are stirred ! 
That sister of the past ! 


THE THREE FRIENDS. 
Stanzas accompanying a picture. 


We three were loving friends! a lowly life 
Of humble peace, obscure, content we 
led ; 
Stealing away, withouten noise or strife, 
Like some small streamlet in its mossy 
bed. 


We had our joys in common ; wisdom, wit, 
And learned lore, had little share in 
those : 
Thus, by the winter fire we used to sit, 
Or in the summer evening’s warm re- 
pose, 


At our sweet bowery window, opening down 
To the green grass, beneath the flowering 
lime, 
When the deep curfew from the distant town 
Came mellowed, like the voice of olden 
time ; 
And our grave neighbor, from the barn 
hard by, 
The great gray owl, sailed out on sound- 
less wings, 
And the pale stars, like beams of peers 
Brightened as twilight veiled all earthly 
> 


things. 
+ 


+ * > r 


Many books have been sent to us, which we have not as yet found space to notice. 
Among them is Miss Fuller’s “* Woman in the 19th century,” which we believe has 
reached the third edition. We shall dispose of them in the next Number or two. 








Foreign Miscellany. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


We said in the Foreign Miscellany of 
our last number, that it would be one great 
effort with us, in giving to our readers a 
monthly summary, to trace the progress of 
the spirit of liberty over the world. Be- 
yond contradiction, the great moral strug- 
gle that is now silently going on over 
Europe, is the most momentous and inter- 
esting of all subjects whatsoever. The 
ebbing away of the waves of that terrible 
revolution in France, allowed the despots 
of the world a short breathing time, but 
not permanent rest. Physical power was 
met by physical power, and the question 
settled, whether the people or the throne 
was the strongest. The next step was to 
decide wherethe moral force rested, in the 
longer and more silent conflict of princi- 
ples. The explosion in France was not a 
amere earthquake, burying a few thrones 
and palaces and then closing up as before. 
It was the great piercing cry of suffering 
humanity, which, when the sudden agony 
was over still lived in the ears of men. 
We are always looking for effects from 
outward examples of greatness or prosper- 
ity, and not from the simple utterance of 
truths that have not found expression be- 
fore. The rapidity with which the French 
revolution moved was doubtless owing in 
a great measure to the principles that had 
been established in ours. Its famous de- 
cjaration of rights was simply another word- 
ing of our Declaration of Independence. 
So also our influence on the world at 
present is entirelya moral one. The de- 
claimers on the Anniversary of our Na- 
tional Independence are constantly telling 
of the glory of our country, making us the 
envy of all others; but the truth is, our 
whole influence, as felt at this moment, 
lies in the principles contained in our Decla- 
ration of Independence. It is those that 
disquiet monarchies. It needs but their 
utterance, to secure a full and thrilling re- 
sponse from the common people. It is 
soul speaking to soul, and not commerce 
to commerce, or government to govern- 
ment, that makes Europe so uneasy on her 
feudal throne. 

In our last, we spoke of this struggling 
spirit in Italy, and of the more hopeful 
aspect it began to assume, from the fact 
that bayonets and bloody conspiracies were 
less thought of as means of deliverance, and 
the Jiterature of the country taken in their 
stead. The censorship of the press may be 
ever so strict, it cannot keep freedom out 
of letters. We wish to speak further of 
this same spirit, and its progress in some 
of the other countriesof Europe. The agi- 
tation in Switzerland caused by the unjust 
actions of the Jesuits, promises to result 


in ‘something else than a conflict between 
Catholicism and Protestantism. The fire 
of liberty, which ever since the French 
invasion has seemed to be smothered in 
that land, is now suddenly bursting forth. 
The effort to enslave the mass, instead of 
crushing them deeper, has roused them to 
put forth still greater efforts for their an- 
cient liberty. It is now proposed, and the 
question is profoundly agitating that ancient 
republic, to form an entirely new Consti- 
tution, allowing in the General Diet a 
representation more on our principle, than 
formerly. In other words to establish a 
democratic form of government, like our 
own, which shall bind all the Cantons 
together into one federation, allowing just 
and equal rights toeach. This proposition 
which is gaining ground every day, has 
awakened the anxious suspicions of the 
neighboring governments, and diplomatists 
are traversing the land in every direction, 
and hovering on its borders in the greatest 
perplexity, endeavoring to check this effort 
for freedom in its birth-throes. What the 
result will be we cannot tell, but the great 
fear among the crowned heads of Europe, 
is, that arepublic, not inname, but in spirit 
and action, shall spring up in their midst, 
forming as it were a focus from which to 
radiate influence over the Continent. The 
cry of France in her bitterest calamities, 
was *‘ give us a Constitution!” They felt 
the need of something to define and secure 
their rights. The Swiss from their moun- 
tain home, are also calling for a Constitu- 
tion. If they get it Austria will lose her 
portion of Switzerland, on the south, while 
its northern boundary will most certainly 
be enlarged. But were there nothing more 
than the simple demand for a Constitution, 
it Would send alarm through all the neigh- 
boring monarchies. This asking for a 
Constitution and a national representation 
is the plainest justice imaginable, and it is 
hard to stop it with bayonets in the present 
state of the world. Yet to grant the request 
is certain, though it may be slow destruc- 
tion to feudalism. Whether Switzerland 
has strength enough in her to carry out the 
effort she has commenced, remains to be 
seen, but the agitation itself is an omen 
of good. 

But the most startling news is brought 
from Prussia. That entire kingdom is at 
this moment agitated in every part of it 
with the question of a Constitution, and a 
National Congress. Public meetings are 
heldin almost every province, and petitions 
poured into the central government to grant 
these two destructive things to tyranny. 
At Elbefeld and Dusseldorf, the meetings 
have been crowded, and characterized by 
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the most intense feeling, yet the greatest 
sobriety and moderation. And what is 
stranger than all, the king dare not apply 
physical force to quell this agitation. ‘The 
soldiers sympathise with the people, and it 
is feared to bring them in open contatt, 
lest there should be plainer demonstrations 
of that sympathy. ‘lhis isa perilous posi- 
tion for the government; unable to check 
the progress of the excitement by moral 
means itis afraid to use the physical force 
that seems at its disposal. The origin of 
this, or perhaps it might be said the first 
apparent step in this movement, seems to 
have been a mere pamphlet written by a 
Mr. Jacoby, a lawyer. He published a 
small book of forty or fifty pages, entitled 
“Frer FRAGEN” (or ‘* Four Questions”) 
answered by a Prussian.” It was published 
anonymously, but the author was discov- 
ered and sentenced to two years imprison- 
ment for his boldness. These four ques- 
tions are very simple and plain: 

‘What did the people wish ?” 

** What had they a right to expect ?” 

«« What answer was given to them?” 

* What remains for them togdo ?” 

“ Let every Prussian read ahd prove our 
answer :”” 

These questions refer to the time when 

the father of the present King of Prussia 
promised a national representation to the 
people, but never gave it. In 1815, when 
Bonaparte had infused a new spirit into 
every nation on the Continent, this 
boon was asked, and the consent of the 
government obtained. But the provincial 
legislatures, or rather legislative com- 
mittees, allowed in every province to legis- 
late for their own welfare, were considered 
a good substitute, and the national repre- 
sentation fell through. But every act of 
these provincial legislatures, or rather com- 
mittees, being subject to the veto of the 
king, their only effect was to save him the 
trouble of appointing men to superintend 
mere local matters. His unlimited veto 
a checked all freedom of action, or at 
east all the results that might spring from 
it. These questions refer to that promise. 
The direct, clear, and succinct manner in 
which everything is stated gives the book 
its great value ; while, instead of proposing 
any revolutionary measures, it simply dis- 
cusses a past promise ; the expectations it 
raised and the manner they were treated. 
In answer to the first question, ‘‘ what did 
the people wish !” he gives the simple and 
short answer, “ the just part of independent 
citizens in the affairs of the state.” 

In discussing the subject, he takes for his 
motto, Facta Loguuntur. ‘*Let facts 
speak.” After referring to the promise 
made on the 22d of May, 1815, he starts 
with the bold declaration, that in every 
country, despotic as well as all others, the 
peoplebe ar a portion of the public burdens ; 
and hints plainly, that this is acknowledged 
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in time of war; and asserts, that it should 
be in time of peace ; and asks “‘ shall the 
king and his ministers, take the whole gov- 
ernment into their own hands, ‘ Oder 
soll gesetzlich auch der selbstandigen 
Burgern, wahrhafte Einsicht und Theil- 
nahme Zustehen?” “ or shall they care- 
fully permit, also, to the independent citi- 
zens, a proper and discriminate share in 
it?” To prove that the Prussians, as well 
as the inhabitants of France or England, 
are worthy of this confidence from their 
King, as well entitled to it by right, he re- 
fers to the high state of literature and the 
arts in the nation, and declares that Prus- 
sia with her seven Universities, and 20,085 
Schools, (Schulen,) will stand comparison 
with either or both of those countries, 
** But” he continues, ‘* what part in the 
government has this people, standing so 
high in intelligence and culture. ‘ Erro- 
thend mussen wie gestehen, kaum den 
allegeringsten,” ‘blushing with shame, 
we must confess scarcely none at all.” 

He then states in what way the people 
can participate in the government: “by the 
press and through a national Congress.” 
But alas, “‘ censorship of the press, and the 
mere appearance of a legislation, govern 
everything in Prussia.” King William 
IIl., does him good service here, by the 
good principles he was accustomed to utter, 
but never put in practice. He makes him 
substantiate everything he brings forward. 
He declares that to a Congress alone ought 
to be referred those questions that are now 
left to censors, ministers, etc. He then 
lashes the mere mockery of provisional 
legislatures, which the government gave 
in place of a national Congress. 

In answer to the second question. 

**Was berechtigle die Stande zu solchen 
Verlange ?” he says they had a right to ex- 
pect a Congress. “It has often been de- 
clared,” he continues, ‘* that, Prussians Bes- 
timmung sei die Fruchte der franzosis- 
chen Revolution auf friedlichem, Wege 
sich anzueignen,” ‘tin a peaceable way 
Prussia might appropriate to herself the 
fruits of the French Revolution.” A bold 
speech, followed by the still bolder one 
that, ** according to the old German decla- 
ration of rights, there can be no law with- 
out the consent of the people’s representa- 
tives.” In proof that the people hada 
tight to expect a national Congress, to meet 
at Berlin, he gives the decree of King Wil- 
liam, in 1815, sanctioning it, and describ- 
ing its nature, powers, &c. This ordi- 
nance is quoted, and commences, 

Sec. 1. Es soll eine Representation des 
Volkes gebildet werden.” 

Sec. 2. Zu diesem Zwecke sind die pro- 
vinzialstande,” &c. 

Here it is, “* there shall be a representa- 
tion of the people,” and the provincial 
committees are created to secure this end. 
But thirty years have passed away without 
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these provincial nonenities effecting any- 
thing. If anything can prove that the 
people had a right to expect this National 
Congress, this does ; for, to use his own lan- 

age, ‘‘this is not a mere promise given 
to us but it is the King’s own decree, which 
is—Law.” After nailing his argument 
here, and declaring that it was not only 
right and just to demand, and expect, a na- 
tional representation, he adds “it isa duty 
we owe both to the King and the father- 
land.” 

The third question : “* what answer was 
given to this expectation?” is met as 
briefly and frankly as the others. ‘“ A re- 
cognition of your good behaviour, a refusal 
of the decreed national representation, and 
a vague, indefinite hint of some future com- 
pensation.” He then goes on, contrasting 
in a searching manner what the people 
really received, with what the published 
decree of King William openly promised, 
and he makes it out clearas noon day, by 
facts and not by theories, that the present 
king is an open /aw breaker, in that he has 
not carried out the ordinance of his father. 
He has robbed the people of what they had 
aright to expect, not only as a matter of 
justice but on the faith in the royal decree. 
The mere provincial committees, which 
were said to be designed as the first steps 
towards a Congress, are shown so con- 
clusively to be the merest mockery on the 
part of the government—simply, a bandage 
over the people’s eyes—an apology for the 
violation of a kingly edict that the govern- 
ment appears in a most miserable light to 
the nation. Its falsehood, and deceit, and 
trickery ; the low arts it has practised on 
the nation to cheat them into quietness, 
are exposed so clearly, that the most ignor- 
ant can see them. His words are like 
blows, and every sentence is a text, from 
which a whole discourse will be thought 
out by every Prussian reader. His earnest 
tone and sincere language and clear per- 
ceptions give to his statements immense 
power, and we do not wonder that they 
fell like live coals on the nation’s heart. 
Indeed one of the charges in his trial de- 
claring him to be worthy of persecution, 
was, that his language was too clear and 
plain, and his style too attractive to the 
common people. He goes also into the ju- 
dicial administration and shows how likely 
injustice is to be done ; nay, how inevitable 
itis in the present mode ofaction. “ All 
men,” says he, ** can err—the king as well 
as the philosopher—and both perhaps are 
more apt to be wrong in common things, 
because they stand so high above the 
crowd of objects that sweep pas: them, that 
they cannot discern clearly, cr mete out 
justly. Not by mere forms of justice is 
justice secured.” He closes up his argu- 
ment by a rapid re-survey of its scope, and 
declares that the edict of King William 
stands good, even after the thirty years in- 
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difference to it, and that the present king 
is bound, not merely by the principles of 
common justice, but by the highest law of 
the land, the edict of his father, to grant 
immediately a National Congress, and a 
Constitution. 

The answer to the fourth question is 
like acannon shot. ‘“ What remains to be 
done?” ‘The only reply to this is, * to de- 
mand as a right that which has heretofore 
been asked as a boon.” This question, and 
this short answer constitute a whole chap- 
ter, and concludes the argument and the 
volume. Noone can appreciate its effect 
who has not read the entire book. After 
his array of facts and exposure of the 
treachery of the government, and appeal to 
the common sense and spirit of the people, 
this bold adviee with which he sums up the 
whole, has a power to startle that can not 
be resisted, ‘Ine king and his ministers felt 
it, and tried and condemned Jacoby. But 
he published the tria/, and showed that 
the injustice which had been practised upon 
the people had also been meted out to him. 
This condemnation only increased the diffi- 
culty and thegxcitement, and the people are 
now following out his advice, and “* demand- 
ing as aright what they heretofore besought 
asa favor.” This cry for a Constitution, is 
the most fearful sound that can smite the 
ears of a despot, for the fate of Louis XVI. 
begins to swim before his eyes as he hears 
it. The long struggle of that ill-fated mon- 
arch, with the national representation re- 
specting the nature of the constitution—the 
power which rapidly passed into the hands 
of the people during the discussion, and the 
final sinking of the throne in a sea of blood, 
come in terrible distinctness to his remem- 
brance. “A Constitution !” shouted France, 
and a Constitution she had, though her 
representatives legislated in the midst of 
famine, popular outbreaks, and open mas- 
sacres. ** A Constitution!” isnow the ex- 
clamation of Prussia, and we do not well 
see how the government can refuse it. In 
France, the great difficulty with the higher 
orders was, they could not command the 
cordial co-operation of the soldiers. This 
too is the great difficulty in Prussia; the 
sympathies of the common soldiers are with 
the people. Ifthe king of Prussia, cannot 
or dare not prevent public opinion from 
becoming consolidated and strengthened 
through public meetings and organized 
bodies, he cannot prevent a Constitution 
and a National Congress. The power to 
repress these dangerous energies of the 
people, must start sooner or not atall; and 
we should like to see the effect on Austria, 
of a Prussian Congress, sitting at Berlin, 
and discussing a ‘‘ declaration of rights.” 
Let the “tiers etat,’ of Prussia have a 
National Assembly, and they will meddle 
with more things than the king wots of. 

We have something in these aspects to 
say, in our next, of France and Germany. 
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